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Foreword 


By John Lasseter 
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| first decided that | was going to become an 
animator for the Walt Disney Studios during 
my freshman year in high school. There wasn't 
any home video back then, so | was only 
able to see Disney movies when they were 
re-released in theaters. But several Disney 
short films were available for check-out from 
the Whittier Public Library. With the help of 
an old 16mm projector borrowed from the 
church my family belonged to — and a sym- 
pathetic librarian who helped me scour the 
local library system for more titles —l was able 
to put together my own screening program 
of great Disney films, watching "The Madcap 
Adventures of Mr. Toad," "The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow," "Pecos Bill," and "Johnny 
Appleseed" over and over again. Being 
lucky enough to study the short films this way 


gl 
0.03 


helped develop my eye and my appreciation 
for the craft of animation, long before | be- 
gan my formal training at CalArts. l've had a 
soft spot for these films ever since. 

So it's a particular pleasure to me that they 
are given such loving attention in this book. 
TASCHEN and Daniel Kothenschulte have 
done a great service to lovers of animation 
by creating a book that covers nearly all of 
the animation work overseen by Walt Disney 
himself: the earliest Laugh-O-gram days in 
Kansas City, Mickey Mouse, the first feature 
films, those wonderful package films of the 
'40s, and the run of features in the '50s and 
‘60s that ended with the release of The Jungle 
Book in 1967. 

People sometimes describe something as 
"Disney" as if it were a single look and style, 


when in truth the look of the studio’s work was 
continuously evolving. Films were influenced 
by new artists joining the studio or coming 
into their own, new technologies being devel- 
oped, and new styles arising in the culture of 
the day. 

By looking carefully at each part of the 
Disney studios body of work, not just the 
features, The Walt Disney Film Archives: The 
Animated Movies 1921-1968 traces the evo- 
lution of its style, showing how each project 
helped lay the groundwork for the projects to 
come. The wonderful falling-in-love scene be- 
tween Cinderella and Prince Charming, for in- 
stance, has its roots in the Mary Blair stylization 
that was first explored in the package films. 

Walt created a unique kind of entertain- 
ment, made you feel alive to the specialness 


and magic of the world — and he did it by 
always learning, always changing, always 
looking to the new. This evolution is one of the 
things I’ve always found so inspiring about 
Walt Disney, and this book helps to remind us 
of it in a fantastic way. 


0.01 Walt Disnev took great pride in 
the sophisticated artistry of Bambi. 
0.02 Oswald the Lucky Rabbit was 
Disney's first major cartoon star, 
Although the 1928 silent Sagebrush 
Sadie is presumed lost, some sets of 
animation drawings survive. Here he 
is seen with Sadie... 

0.03 ... followed by a clinch just before 
the fadeout. 

0.04 Directed by Ben Sharpsteen, the 
Silly Symphony Cock o” the Walk (1935) 
made brilliant use of dance routines in 
the style of Busby Berkeley. 
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The Last Renaissance Workshop: 
In Search of the Disney Style 


By Daniel Kothenschulte 


Walt Disney loved books. Many of his great- 
est animated films start with the opening of 
a large book, and taking a book out of a 
bookcase was almost obligatory when he 
presented his TV show. The books in his stu- 
dio sets represented the inexhaustible fund 
of tales and knowledge that inspired his films 
and that he imparted in his documentaries. 
Everyone, he seemed to be saying. has ac- 
cess to this printed wealth of knowledge, even 
if they are eagerly awaiting the Disney ver- 
sion of the theme in question. "There is more 
treasure in books than in all the pirates’ loot 
on Treasure Island” is how he put it— but not 
without a discreet allusion to a literary classic 
that he had filmed.' 


“I can never stand still. I must 
explore and experiment. 
I am never satisfied with my 
own work. I resent the limitations 
of my own imagination." 
Walt Disney 


He himself had made use of a book when, just 
shy of the age of 20, he picked up the basics 
of making animated films. In the Kansas City 
Public Library he had found E. G. Lutz's man- 
ual Animated Cartoons: How They Are Made: 
Their Origin and Development, published in 
1920. A copy of this later belonged to the core 
inventory of the studio library, set up in 1934, It 
was an important research tool for the Disney 
artists who started to work on Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs in the same year. The almost 


350 illustrated picture books that Walt pur- 
chased during his European trip in 1935 were 
an important addition to the collection. 

Disney's respect for the illustrator's art is re- 
flected in the range of styles found in the Silly 
Symphonies and his first full-length animated 
cartoons. Walt and his artists created a new 
art style, but the library provided it with a 
sense of history. Contemporary American illus- 
trators and artists such as Harrison Cady, Grant 
Wood, and Thomas Hart Benton shared the 
shelves with 19th- and 20th-century European 
masters such as Grandville, Ludwig Richter, 
Gustave Doré, Honoré Daumier, John Tenniel, 
Arthur Rackham, and Heinrich Kley, 

It may seem foolhardy to include all of the 
full-length films and the most important short 
cartoons that came into being under Walt's 
leadership in a single book. There is a risk that 
this will end up seeming as heavy as the great 
tomes that open his fairy-tale movies. And yet 
this brings us a bit closer to one of the great 
Disney secrets — the question of how some- 
thing as distinctive as a Disney style could 
emerge from such an abundance of ideas 
and influences. 

While the detailed extracts from the surviv- 
ing transcripts of the story meetings confirm 
Walt's creative influence on story, direction, 
and design, the numerous illustrations show- 
ing all kinds of production art document the 


0.05 This elaborate theater marquee 
advertised the New York opening of 
Make Mine Music at the Globe Theatre 
on April 20, 1946. 
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moments when visual ideas on paper and cel- 
luloid began to shine through. 

Two important strands of development can 
be found here. Disney's golden age of ani- 
mation, which ended with the completion of 
Bambi in 1942, was a period of accumulation 
an equally eclectic and personal assimilation 
of diverse pictorial traditions 

Although this process never ceased, it 
crystallized in the 1940s inro a more homog- 
enous aesthetic, one that John Lasseter 
referred to in conversation as “the Disney 
style." This was decisively shaped by the stylist 
Mary Blair, whose influence was felt for more 
than 10 years — from the unfinished "Baby 
Ballet" for Fantasia via the ultramodern short 
film The Little House to Alice in Wonderland, 
Cinderella, and Peter Pan. In her colleague 
Dick Kelsey, Blair's humanitarian modernity 
encountered a more sober colorist with a simi- 


lar attitude. The restrained but firm 
style provided the foundation for 
the more radical modernity of lat- 
er artists such as Eyvind Earle and 
Walt Peregoy, who carried the 
Disney style forward with Sleeping 
Beauty and One Hundred and 
One Dalmatians. 

The root of all these develop- 
ments was Walt’s curiosity about 
all forms of artistic expression. His 
first credo was diversity: not one 
of his first full-length animation 
movies resembles any of the oth- 
ers. Ultimately, his intention was to 
use his medium to portray all the 
wonders that human imagination 
can create — but in such a way 
that anyone could understand 
them. In 1941, one of his admirers, 
the avant-garde Russian filmmak- 
er Sergei Eisenstein, who visited 
the studio in 1930, called Disney's 
work "the most omni-appealing 
I've ever met."? But these capabilities had 
first to be acquired, and the resources for this 
were to be found in classical art history, There 
was even a small academy on the lot. During 
the mid-to-late 1930s it was run by artist and 
art educator Donald W. Graham, who held 
art classes for the employees. Additions to the 
program were provided by visiting lecturers 
such as the architect Frank Lloyd Wright or the 
artist and theoretician Jean Charlot. 

At the same time, the opulent art of the 19th 
century underwent a late flowering on the 
drawing tables, enhanced by the possibility 
of motion and the spatial depth of the mul- 
tiplane camera. In Fantasia's "Dance of the 
Hours" segment, the anthropomorphic hip- 
pos and elephants reminiscent of those that 


0.06 Artist in the Ink and Paint Depart- 
ment. More than 1,500 shades of paint 
were used in the making of Pinocchio. 


Heinrich Kley had created for the magazines 
Jugend and Simplicissimus at the turn of the 
century were brought to life, 

With the Swede Gustaf Tenggren and the 
Dane Kay Nielsen, Walt had even captured 
two European masters of illustration for his 
studio. There they realized what are probably 
the most ambitious visions of their careers, The 
storyboard illustrations of the planned exten- 
sions to Fantasia— "The Swan of Tuonela” and 
"Ride of the Valkyries," for example — which 
are displayed comprehensively in this book, 
are evidence of Nielsen's unique talent for 
dramatization. Fantasia is the Disney film in 
which traditional and modern come together, 
not only in the music but also in the design. 

The art historian Robert D. Feild, who taught 
at Harvard, was one of the guests at Disney's 
studio. In his book The Art of Walt Disney (1942), 
he pulled off the feat of explaining all of the 
studio's work processes without mentioning 
any names other than those of Walt and his 
brother Roy. This corresponded to the view of 
the art public, which saw Walt as a reincarna- 
tion of the old masters, one who directed his 
factory for animated movies in the same way 
as Rubens did his workshop. An example is the 
English caricaturist David Low, who, in his 1942 
essay "Leonardo da Disney," wrote: "Disney, | 
think, has the grave disadvantage of not hav- 
ing been dead 500 years. His generation ap- 
preciates his works, of course, but not, I fear, in 
the right way. Cinema audiences can haraly 
be expected to perceive his true significance. 
They are too preoccupied with sound accom- 
paniment and idea content, Put on one side, 
please, the music and noise. Throw out Donald 
Duck. Forget ‘film cartoons.’ Consider moving 
drawings. ”* 

By the time he was 40, Disney had been 
awarded honorary degrees by the elite univer- 
sities Harvard and Yale. Well-known art galler- 
ies had been displaying his works since 1932. 
The oldest prominent multidisciplinary institute 


of art in the United States, the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, exhibited production art from Disney 
films. In her review, art critic Dorothy Grafly 
called the Silly Symphonies "an art form," 
and located this series of films "where Monet 
and the Impressionists stood some decades 
ago.”* Between 1938 and 1940, the Julien Levy 
Gallery in New York, one of the most discrimi- 
nating galleries of modern art, held several 
sales exhibitions with original works from Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, Ferdinand the 
Bull, and Pinocchio. In the gallery's program, 
Walt Disney was listed alongside Max Ernst, 
Salvador Dalí, and Giorgio de Chirico. 

On the occasion of such awards, Walt was 
regularly asked what art was to him. He tend- 
ed to answer with a shrug and reply, "How 
should | know? Why should anybody be inter- 
ested in what | think about art?"* Or: "| looked 
up the definition once, but I’ve forgotten what 
it is. I'm no art lover." Disney's refusal to posi- 
tion himself on the scale of high and low cul- 
ture did not hold him back from accepting 
the honors awarded by high culture. When 
in doubt, he followed the standards of the 
region he came from and its distant attitude 
toward the bohemian world: "I think someone 
who makes a bed with good lines, in which 
you can sleep comfortably, is more of an artist 
than the one who paints a picture which gives 
you a nightmare. ”’ 

In 1942, the Museum of Modern Art even 
dedicated an entire exhibition to the magi- 
cal realism of Bambi, in which fhere was a 
great deal to be admired. While the modern 
character animation of Frank Thomas and 
Ollie Johnston acted as the ideal stage for 
the caricatured naturalism, the poetic airi- 
ness of the Chinese watercolor tradition shone 
in the background, rendered by Tyrus Wong, 
who died at the age of 106. But Walt's days 
in the exhibition world were numbered and 
production art gradually disappeared from 
the art galleries. The Courvoisier Gallery in San 
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Franeisco dealt Disney’s art until it closed its 
doors in 1948. Between 1955 and 1966, it was 
possible to purchase cels and background 
paintings in Disneyland's "Art Corner” as sou- 
venirs, at a starting price as low as $1.50. 

Disney's fame had long outdistanced the 
standards of the art world. He could afford to 
present expensive cel setups to studio visitors. 
But he hung on to the animation drawings and 
other visual development works, which could 
be useful for new productions. 

Nevertheless, the frequently repeated as- 
sumption that Walt abandoned his artistic 
ambitions when the art world dropped him 
is false. It has often been argued that Walt 
Disney abandonedi his joy in experimentation 
or even developed a downright hostility to art 
following the commercial failure of Fantasia 
and Bambi, the watershed of the strike in 
1941, and the financial restrictions of the war 
years. Even the four-hour-long television docu- 
mentary American Experience — Walt Disney, 
produced by PBS and broadcast in France 
and Germany by Arte, contributes to this im- 
pression by omitting all of the films between 
Song of the South (1946) and Cinderella 
(1950). Yet it is precisely these "package films” 
that are bursting with breathtaking artistic in- 
novations. These long-misunderstood films 
have been given adequate representation in 
This book. 

The "Baby Weems” episode in The Reluctant 
Dragon (1941), for example, written by Joe 
Grant and Dick Huemer and styled by the 
great individualist John Parr Miller, is no less 
Than the birth of "limited animation." With this 
model as their starting point, former Disney 
artists such as John Hubley or T. Hee, working 
for the UPA studio a few years later, had no 
problem finding a style that was as modern 
as it was economical. For his part, Walt took 
up the challenge in the ‘50s and, thanks to 
the shrewd fantasy of Ward Kimball, coun- 
tered with modernist masterpieces such as 


Adventures in Music: Melody (1953) and "Toot, 
Whistle, Plunk and Boom" (1953). 

And in Make Mine Music (1946) and Melody 
Time (1948), Walt demonstrated his readiness 
to experiment. Individual episodes such as 
"All the Cats Join In,” "After You've Gone," 
“The Whale Who Wanted to Sing at the 
Met," and "Bumble Boogie" stand on equal 
footing with modern art. In 1946, two of the 
most famous artists then living in the United 
States — Salvador Dalí and Thomas Hart 
Benton — were invited by Disney to design a 
film. Benton's sketches for "Davy Crockett” 
were pulled during the research for this book. 
Even though their films were never realized, 
their presence had a great effect on Disney's 
artists. Dalí's influence can be felt in Alice in 
Wonderland (1951), while the "Pecos Bill^ epi- 
sode in Melody Time mirrors Benton's adoption 
of American folk mythology. 

And who ever claimed that Walt Disney was 
an opponent of modern art? This assumption 
is founded in an unconfirmed quotation in 
Richard Schickel's book The Disney Version: 
"Speaking to a magazine journalist some ten 
months before he died, Disney confided: 'l've 
always had a nightmare. | dream that one of 
my pictures has ended up in an art theater. 
And | wake up shaking.’”? 

His close artistic collaborator John Hench, 
on the other hand, recalls Walt's enthusiasm 
for the idea of documenting the work of 
modern artists such as Picasso and Léger? In 
1958, Walt presented the remarkable televi- 
sion film 4 Artists Paint 1 Tree, whose subtitle, 
"A Walt Disney "Adventure in Art,” led people 
to hope in vain for further art documentaries. 
It is a plea for the tolerant coexistence of di- 
verse styles of art. The four Disney studio artists 
who evoked the same tree in four completely 
different pictures were the neo-impressionist 
Josh Meador; two moderate modernists, Marc 
Davis and Eyvind Earle; and Walt Peregoy, 
who presented an almost abstract painting. 


In his introduction, Disney defended the 
diversity of the individual styles and did not 
express any preference. And once again, he 
quoted one of the books in his library, Robert 
Henri's popular artists’ companion The Art 
Spirit, first published in 1923: "Students become 
confused by honest admiration for one school 
of painting mixed with recognition of the suc- 
cess and popularity of another style along 
with advice to follow a still different approach. 
Frequently a student would ask which one he 
should imitate. Robert Henri would advise: 
"Don't imitate anyone. One of the great dif- 
ficulties of an art student is to decide between 
his own natural impressions and what he thinks 
should be his impressions.“ And on another 
page: 'Go forward with what you have to say, 
expressing things as you see them.” Time after 
time in his Art Spirit, Henri said: "Be yourself.” 

The opulent stylistic pluralism of the Disney 
films shown in this book is evidence of a taste 
that was open to many directions. Most peo- 
ple who engage with art commit themselves 
to one particular style and put up a barrier 
against the others. Walt Disney, in contrast, 
displayed a unique openness to the diversity 
of artistic styles and the ability, in the face of 
this diversity, to recognize quality. This ability 
to come to terms with the most varied artis- 


tic worlds is the key to the unique ev are: 
Disney animation. Walt's genius enabled him 
to discover the genius of others. 

The man who wanted to use his medium 
to portray everything imaginable had to sur- 
round himself with people of various talents. 
He needed an illustrator for the cute and 
chubby — like Fred Moore — and a master for 
the monstrous and august — like Bill Tytla. With 
the Swiss Albert Hurter he liberated a talent 
greatly in excess of his ability as animator, an 
endless ingenuity in character design. And 
in Ub Iwerks, who had drawn the first Mickey 
Mouse and Silly Symphony films almost single- 
handedly, he later discovered an even more 
genial technical developer of innovative 
laboratory techniques. In the same manner 
he allowed himself to keep extending his own 
talent into ever new fields of activity, which, 
following on from film and television, in the 
end made it possible for him to change the lei- 
sure and holiday industries radically. But that's 
another story... 


0.07 Whereas Adventures in Music 
Melody explains how a series of notes 
can form a musical idea, Toot, Whistle, 
Plunk and Boom (1953) tells a history 
of rhythm, cel setup. 
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A Kingdom in Kansas: 
Walt Disney’s Laugh-O-grams 


By Russell Merritt 


Before Mickey Mouse, before the Fairbanks- 
ian mustache, and even before the Alice 
Comedies came Walt Disney's Laugh-O-grams. 
These were Disney's first animated films, started 
in 1920 as after-work projects when Disney was 
still employed as a commercial artist for an 
advertising company in Kansas City. He made 
the cartoons either by himself or with the help 
of a few friends. With the recovery in 2010 of 
two Laugh-O-grams previously thought lost, 
and even more remarkable, the discovery of 
a Laugh-O-gram previously not known to exist, 
we are now ready to examine Disney's short, 
remarkable animation career in Kansas City. 
Finally we are able to fully experience what he 
could do making cartoons with his friends in his 
parents' garage and unfurnished lofts. 

He started by persuading Frank Newman, 
Kansas City's leading exhibitor, to include 
short snippets of animation in a series of week- 
ly newsreels Newman producedi for his chain 


of three theaters. Tactfully called Newman 
Laugh-O-grams, Disney's shorts were meant 
to mix advertising with topical humor of local 
interest. Of these fillers, only the pilot survives, 
a 2.5-minute sample reel that reveals the for- 
mat: the hand of a lightning-fast sketch artist 
composes gently satirical drawings, and they 
come to life in a final animated scene. That 
last sequence of the pilot, which editorial- 
izes on local police-corruption headlines, is 
of particular value because it was animated 
by Disney alone — it is one of the few surviving 
scenes he ever completed by himself. 

The Laugh-O-grams were a hit, leading to 
commissions in Newman's theaters for animat- 
ed intermission fillers and special-announce- 
ment slides for coming attractions. Spurred by 
his success, the 18-year-old Disney decided 
to try something more ambitious: animated 
fairy tales, Influenced by New York animator 
Paul Terry's spoof of Aesop's Fables, which 
had premiered in June 1920, Disney 
decided to parody fairy-tale classics 
by modernizing them and having 
them play off recent events. With the 
help of high-school student Rudy Ising, 
who later played a role in establishing 
the Warner Bros. and MGM cartoon 


1.01 Title card for the Laugh-O- 
grams series, modernized fairy-tale 
cartoons that started with Little Red 
Riding Hood. 

1.02 Taking time out from filming 
the live-action scenes required for 
Disney's educational projects and 
Song-O-Reels in Kansas City. 


studios, and other local would-be cartoonists, 
he worked for six months putting his first fairy- 
tale cartoon together. 

This was Little Red Riding Hood, a Jazz Age 
pastiche featuring a wolfish city slicker who 
drives a magic car, a grandma who has gone 
off to see the movies, and a hero who rescues 
his sweetheart from a wing-flapping airplane 


It is very much a beginner's effort 


-simple 
sketches of characters posed in front of mini 

mal backgrounds, the animation derived from 
The slash-and-tear technique Disney was learn 

ing from Edwin Lutz's classic animation text 

book, the Paul Terry Aesop's Fables, and the 
John Bray Krazy Kat cartoons he and his friends 
cadged from a local film exchange. Working 
at first out of his garage, Disney improvised 
even with his equipment. His Universal camera 
was mounted on a camera stand made of 
4x4s with a plank stretched across them, 
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Disney made six more Laugh-O-grams in 


Kansas City, which all survive, thanks to the 
remarkable detective work of animation col- 
lectors and historians working in collaboration 
with the Walt Disney Archives, the Museum 
of Modern Art, and the Library of Congress. 
Simple and naive, they also reveal a remark- 
able progression 

Most apparent are the rapid advances 
Disney and his growing gang of collaborators 
were making from one cartoon to another in 


little more than a year. In The Four Musicians 


1.03 The Laugh-O-grams team hard at 
work in the summer of 1922. 

1.04 Disney and Virginia Davis watch 

a cat confront a pup on the animation 
board in the pilot film, Alice’s Wonder- 
land. 

1.05 Cartoon animals prepare to greet 
the live Alice (Virginia Davis) in her first 
Disney cartoon, Alice’s Wonderland. 


of Bremen, made directly after Little Red 
Riding Hood, Disney, no longer content to 
sketch in a simple, unadorned story line, starts 
creating ingenious gags — like luring jazz-crazy 
fish out of the water with jiving musical notes. 
He then builds on them, creating smooth tran- 
sitions from one to another. He experiments 
with milking gags — how many ways can you 
dodge a cannonball? — and improving his 
comic timing. He has also learned to work 
with cels (Little Red Riding Hood was the first 
and last cartoon he would animate directly 
on paper, one reason it took six months to fin- 
ish), and with the labor he saved, he could 
devote more attention to backgrounds 
and story. 

Fortified by a newly expanded 
animation staff, Disney set a new 
Laugh-O-gram standard for pictorial 
richness in Jack and the Beanstalk, a 
rediscovered gem. Goldie Locks and 
the Three Bears shows Disney paying 
attention to comic atmospherics, 
setting the mood with a pastoral sun- 
rise. He then introduces what is likely 
the first of his many diabolical Rube 
Goldberg contraptions — in this case, 
a cuckoo clock and a stove tricked 
out to streamline the production of 
pancakes. 

It is impossible to watch these 
cartoons and not see the shape of 
things to come. The storm at sea in 
Jack the Giant Killer is a raw prefigu- 
ration of those elegant sea storms in 
Silly Symphonies like Father Noah's 
Ark and Music Land, culminating in 
Melody Time's "Little Toot." The com- 
ic fearsome animals, with all those 
sharp teeth and gleaming eyes that 
glance our way before pouncing 
on our heroes, get started here too. 
Above ail, Disney's gift for music and 
rhythm is apparent from the first toot 


of Mom's mail-horn in Little Red Riding Hood. 
The Laugh-O-grams are silent movies born 
to swing. From the start, Disney conceives 
his cartoons as a form of visual novelty jazz, 
filled with mock concerts and dance routines. 
Many of them amount to silent musicals, a 
foretaste of the syncopated Mickey and the 
jazz-mad Silly Symphonies. They also offer the 
earliest versions of the Disney kingdom, where 
kings live in palaces amid Midwestern small 
towns, and little girls are given royal parades 
down Main Street. 

Also noticeable, however, is the strain be- 
ing imposed by ongoing financial pressures. 
Disney's Kansas City studio was in financial 
trouble from the start, and, thanks to his inex- 
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perience and the predatory business deals he 
was talked into, he would suffer bankruptcy 
before practically any of his carroons were 
released, He thought he had found a distribu- 
tor for his Laugh-O-gram fairy tales in a fly-by- 
night company called the Pictorial Clubs of 
Tennessee, who promised (but never paid) 
$11,100 for six of the 12 Laugh-O-grams Disney 
planned to make. Overworked and desper- 
ate, by the end of 1922 Disney's crew was 
working without pay; several (including his 
most talented collaborator, Ub Iwerks) quit. So 
while the actual drawing and design of the 
Laugh-O-grams steadily improve as the artists 
gain experience and steadily experiment, the 
animation itself tends to regress, growing sim- 
pler and more crudely timed. 

Salvation came in the form of four-year-old 
Virginia Davis, recruited as a result of Disney's 
latest brainstorm — to mix live action with ani- 
mation. True, Disney was simply inverting the 


Fleischer formula of putting a cartoon char- 
acter in a live-action scene (in the Disney 
version, a live girl would interact with cartoon 
figures). But the idea revitalized Disney, inspir- 
ing his most imaginative and versatile cartoon 
yet. Little Virginia proved a talented, charm- 
ing youngster who could play off the cartoon 
vaudeville with lively dance steps and comic 
mugging of her own. Brimming with self-con- 
fidence and excited by his new discovery, 
Disney persuaded most of his crew, including 
Iwerks, Ising, and Hugh Harman, not to men- 
tion Virginia’s parents, to leave Kansas City for 
California, where they could start over again. 
The adventure continued. 


1.06 Filming the live-action Song-O-Reel 
Martha, an early illustrated sing-along. 
Disney sits in the director’s chair. 

1.07 Walt Disney and his crew promote 
the Laugh-O-grams being screened at the 
Isis Theatre in Kansas City. 


Disney sued Pictorial Clubs for breach of 
contract, and eventually won the suit, but 
received very little compensation. His loss, 
however, is our gain. It was long thought that 
none of the pre-Alice Kansas City films were 
ever released. Like countless other silent 
shorts, Disney's fledgling efforts were con- 
signed to oblivion after the coming of sound, 
Pictorial Clubs, however, found ways of profit- 
ing from these films, and after the success of 
Mickey Mouse in 1928, the Laugh-O-grams 
were fitted with soundtracks and circulated 
internationally under different titles. The tan- 
gled story of how they were finally identified 
and rescued is best summarized by David 
Gerstein, who was instrumental in their re- 
discovery. On his blog, Ramapith,' he docu- 
ments how collectors and animation histori- 
ans from England, Germany, and the United 
States made common cause with The Walt 
Disney Company and the Museum of Modern 
Art to preserve the films. 


“Pd failed but that was a good 
thing. I think it’s important 
to have a good hard failure when 
you're young ...I learned a lot 
out of that.” 
Walt Disney 


Four of the newly restored prints come from 
the versions circulated by a British company 
called Wardour Films Ltd., which in 1929 and 
1930 released them as the Peter the Puss se- 
ries. Wardour designed a title logo that made 
“Peter” look like Felix the Cat, and then gave 
the cartoons non-fairy-tale titles. The title 
credits give some idea of the tough law-of- 
the-jungle independent trade that Disney and 
other young animators encountered in the 
1920s; the movies themselves show the kind of 
resilience that enabled him to endure. 
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From Alice to Mickey 


By Russell Merritt 


Once settled in Los Angeles, Walt Disney's first 
order of business was to establish a studio and 
build a viable film production company. He 
began his Hollywood career cautiously, work- 
ing safely within the prescribed limits of comic 
animation that had been pioneered and 
defined by others. His earliest animation was 
guided by three principles: economy, effi- 
ciency, and pretested formulas. The cartoons 
would be judged by how funny the gags were 
and how fast he could turn them out, 

He began with a series called the Alice 
Comedies, featuring a four-year-old girl he 
had discovered in Kansas City named Virginia 
Davis. Working out of a tiny office that he 
and his brother Roy rented at 4651 Kingswell 
Avenue, Disney single-handedly wrote, de- 
signed, and animated his first Hollywood pro- 
duction, Alice's Day at Sea. It set the pattern 
for the rest of the series that first season. A 
combination of live-action and cartoon se- 
quences, Alice's Day at Sea begins and ends 
with Alice and her dog enthralled by the tales 
of an old sea salt, then falling into a cartoon 
dream world where the heroine interacts 
with animated fish and underwater animals. 
Delivered to Disney's distributor the day after 
Christmas in 1923, the cartoon was judged 
"disappointing," but, undaunted, Disney 
went about recruiting a staff and delivered 
12 more Alices the following year, learning as 
he went. 

The Alices are in every way apprentice 
films, witty and frequently charming, provid- 
ing Disney with a storehouse of gags, plot 


ideas, and secondary characters which he 
reintroduced and refined in his famous '30s 
shorts. In them, Disney the go-getter stayed 
steadily within the confines of popular '20s 
cartoon and kid comedy formulas. The fram- 
ing stories, for instance, were quickly refined 
to give Virginia a supporting cast of children 
patterned after the popular Our Gang com- 
edies of Hal Roach, the better to exploit little 
Virginia's gifts as a comedian and dancer. In 
the animation sequences, too, Disney soaked 
up the work of the best silent filmmakers of the 
time — not only rival animators, but live-action 
directors as well. The idea of a live girl play- 
ing with cartoon animals was itself a simple 
inversion of Fleischer's famous series with 
Koko the Clown, where the animated Koko 
interacted with actors in a live-action world. 
And as Disney and his staff developed a cast 
of cartoon characters for Alice, their sources 
ranged from Buster Keaton and Felix the Cat 
to Douglas Fairbanks, Rudolph Valentino, Tom 
Mix, and the film The Big Parade (USA, 1925; 
dir: King Vidor). Disney devoured comic strips, 
too, and in his work he parodied, adapted, 
and borrowed from personal favorites like 
Barney Google, Captain Easy, Krazy Kat, and 
(at the end of the decade) Buck Rogers. 
Even within these limits, though, we can see 
in these early cartoons many of the ideas and 
strategies that later became distinctive, iden- 
tifying signatures. Pieced together, the Alices 
2.01 Stone lithograph poster for Alice in 


the Jungle showing Virginia Davis in her 
Mary Pickford curls. 
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form a cluster of themes that would develop 
and dominate his classic work of the '30s. 
Most striking of all is Disney's predilection 
for music. These are silent cartoons that were 
born to swing — cartoons as a form of visual 
novelty jazz, filled with mock concerts and a 
wild variety of dance routines. Even before he 
had control over his music, Disney turned his 
cartoons into musical free-for-alls and jambo- 
rees quite unlike those of his rivals. As far as we 
know, music cue sheets were never sent out 
with either Disney Alices nor the Oswalds; the- 
aters were on their own to provide their own 
music. But it didn't matter. In a cartoon like 
Alice on the Farm, the action takes place be- 
hind a barn where the animals Charleston all 
day. Alice Rattled by Rats, the most musical of 
all Disney's silents, turns Alice's house into a lu- 


natic dance hall, infested with shimmy-crazed 
mice. Alice the Whaler and Alice In the Big 
League are organized like round dances, with 
Alice dancing the refrain, alternating with 
choruses of animated fish and animals. 
Musical notes get into the act, too. In Alice 
the Firefighter, a rag piano player uses an oc- 
tave of eighths as stepping stones up to a ho- 
tel window to rescue stranded mice; in a film 
like Alice Chops the Suey, halfnotes metamor- 
phose into mice on bikes. Long before he cre- 
ated his famous Silly Symphonies in the 1930s, 


2.02 Virginia Davis serving time in the 
makeshift outdoor set for the finale of 
Alice's Spooky Adventure. Disney (second 
from left) directs. 

2.03 Disney (to the left of little Margie 
Gay) and company pose in front of their 
Los Angeles studio on Hyperion Avenue. 


Disney was finding ways to connect movies 
to music, 

Just as vivid are Disney's singular themes, 
particularly his effort to combine the unpre- 
tentious charm of the Midwestern farm with 
his love of royalty, pageantry, and strict so- 
cial hierarchy. As has been frequently noted, 
Disney's background as a farm boy led to 
a broad range of films set in the country- 
side, dominated by comic animals and a 
childlike entrepreneur. But what has been 
less frequently noticed is that this portrait of 
barnyard life was almost invariably inter- 
twined with an equally persistent portrait of 
a kingdom, replete with a royal family, royal 
parades, and the storybook paraphernalia 
of court life. These incongruous forces mix 
and mingle in bizarre ways even in his earliest 
work. So, in Alice the Piper, an Alice made in 
The fall of 1924, the King of Hamlin is a farmer 


who sleeps wearing a crown in a farmhouse 
plagued by anarchical mice. 


“I was desperately trying to get 
something that would take hold, 
catch on...I took a real person 
and put "em into the drawing.” 
Walt Disney 


In this regard, it doesn't much matter wheth- 
er Alice or Oswald travel abroad, stay at 
home, or move into the past, When, in Alice's 
Wonderland (the pilot film for the Alices, 
filmed in the spring of 1923 in Kansas City), 
Alice dreams herself into a fantasy village, the 
town residents greet her with a royal parade 
that culminates in a festival, with Alice as the 
guest of honor. When she is shipwrecked at 
the bottom of the sea in Alice's Day af Sea, 
she encounters the creatures in King Nep's 
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Zoo in a sequence that combines features of 
the royal court and the American circus. In 
the assorted films that bring Alice and her ani- 
mated sidekick, Julius, to the jungle, an im- 
portant part of the humor (such as it is) comes 
from the incongruity between tribesmen and 
the predilection for middle American com- 
forts, such as the tribal king who goes bowling 
or entertains himself with a radio. 

Even when detached from the royal 
court, Disney silents are seldom far removed 
from a world marked by pageantry of some 
sort — cheering onlookers, a rigid social hi- 
erarchy led by an imperious (and invariably 
comic) authority figure. One common con- 
figuration, repeated throughout the ‘20s, is 
ihe arena sports event (notably the bull fight 
in Alice the Toreador, the baseball game in 
Alice in the Big League, the rodeos in Alice's 
Rodeo and Alice's Wild West Show, and the 
steeplechase in Alice's Brown Derby) where 
audiences flock to a stadium festooned with 


banners and pennants and applaud a knight- 
ly procession of buffoonish athlete heroes. 
Another is the secret cabal, the colorful out- 
law organization with rituals and passwords, 
with a set piece in which the gang members 
pay comic fealty to their outlaw chief who 
usually sits on a throne of some sort. 

Yet it is wrong to think that these are peace- 
able kingdoms or that Disney is soft on author- 
ity. On the contrary, Disney's sympathies are 
generally with those who goof off or tear the 
community apart. Virginia Davis was a natural 
tomboy, constantly thrown into fights, leading 
insurrections, and playing hooky from school. 
Her wild sense of play and her gifts as a comic 
dancer set the tone for the jazzy anarchy not 
only for the first Alices, but for the Alices that 
followed without her. Authority figures are in- 
variably absurd, and in the case of dog catch- 
ers and schoolteachers, heavily satiric. The 
Disney policeman — a cross between Offissa 
Pupp and a Keystone Kop — is the overworked, 
harassed spoilsport who's usually 
fighting a lost cause. The Disney 
Alices, like the later Oswalds, are 
exuberant expressions of misbehav- 
ior — of authority overruled. 

Virginia Davis lasted for only a 
year with Disney, and when she 
left, the cartoons shifted direction. 
Disney could not come to terms with 
Virginia's mother over a new con- 
tract; reluctantly, he looked around 
for other child actresses. He made 
one film (Alice’s Egg Plant) with 
Dawn O’Day, a veteran at the age 
of six who had already appeared 
in films for both Herbert Brenon and 


2.04 Margie Gay riding high as 
the new Alice, her hair done up 
in a flapper bob. 

2.05 Poster for the first Alice 
Comedy made in California, 
Alice's Day at Sea, featuring 
plucky Virginia Davis. 


William de Mille. Then he settled on 


a bubbly four-year-old, Margie Gay, 
who became something of a fixture, 
Throughout the next two years, 1925 
and 1926, Margie appeared in 31 
Alice Comedies. Sporting a stylish 
bob and dressed up in junior editions 
of '20s fashions, she quickly redefined 
Alice as a miniature flapper. 

With Margie's arrival, the live- 
action frame stories vanished, free- 
ing Disney's staff to concentrate 
entirely on animation. In particular, 
they worked to develop a stable of 
cartoon personalities, creating more 
fluid and more flexible kinds of move- 
ments, building more ingenious car- 
toon gags. Increasingly, the live Alice 
was swept into the background — of- 
ten making little more than a cameo 
appearance at the start and finish of 
a film — while her cartoon sidekicks 
took over the leads. Ubbe Iwerks, 
who had rejoined Disney in June 
1924, was from the start firmly estab- 
lished as Disney's star animator. (He 
would shorten his name to “Ub” a few 
years later.) But the studio was now given a 
fresh infusion of talent, most importantly Hugh 
Harman, Rudolf Ising, and Ham Hamilton, 
Together, they polished Disney's cartoon 
characters, creating an ongoing cast of 
characters, forerunners to Mickey Mouse and 
his gang. 

Alice's sidekick, originally a nameless black 
cat, was in 1925 named Julius and became 
the series’ new mainspring, carrying the bulk 
of the action. One of Julius” frequent antag- 
onists is a white dog cast as a city cop who 
feuds with Julius and pursues him in formula 
adventures taken from Krazy Kat. A more sig- 
nificant antagonist, though, is "Bootleg Pete": 
Disney's earliest stock villain who will eventu- 
ally evolve into "Tough Pete," "Putrid Pete," 
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and then "Peg Leg Pete," Oswald's chief 
tormentor, going on to become the villain of 
choice for Mickey Mouse, He makes his ear- 
liest appearance (in Alice Solves the Puzzle) 
as a brutish bear. And from the start, his per- 
sonality, like his appearance, is in constant 
flux: sometimes Julius’ rival; sometimes the 
polished, oily villain; even, on occasion, the 
heroine's father. Similarly, his wooden leg, like 
his stovepipe hat, appears and disappears 
from cartoon to cartoon. Of all the famous 
stock Disney characters, Pete is the one with 
the deepest roots. 

Mice proliferate, too, invariably in swarms, 
as comic underlings. 

But the fascinator is Disney's mechanical 
animal, his richest comic invention of the '20s. 
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The friendly robot-animal became a corner- 
stone in the development of Disney's craft, 
where the Disney-Iwerks talents for personal- 
ity animation reach their outer limits. She (or 
sometimes he) is an ingenious contraption, a 
lovable pet, a comic sidekick, and a devoted 
servant all rolled into one. In appearance, 
she owes a lot to Spark Plug, the wistful knock- 
kneed racehorse created in 1922 by Billy 
DeBeck for his Barney Google comic strip. But 
unlike Julius or Bootleg Pete, she is not a single 
character. She changes from film to film, often 
an automated cow, once a monkey, some- 
times a mechanical horse. 

The wonderful cow in Alice on the Farm 
(January 1926) gives an idea of things to 
come. Although she's Julius’ pet, she immedi- 
ately takes center stage horsing around with 
flowers, dancing, and giving milk, ever ready 
to transform herself into a piece of equip- 
ment. In her quizzical glances and puppy- 
like curiosity, you can see a glimmer of Pluto; 


her demented dance routines are 
among the most engaging and 
most ingenious Iwerks had so far 
animated, but her sweet amiability 
goes off into surreal orbit when she 
obligingly turns herself into an ersatz 
milk pump or reassembles her tail 
and horns so she can be used as a 
radio transmitter. 

Disney and Iwerks experimented 
fitfully with their mechanical animal 
and other supporting characters in 
the Alices that followed, but their 
animal-robot came into its own with 
the demise of Alice and the inven- 
tion of Oswald. There it starred as 
Oswald's sweet-tempered sidekick, 
the richly inventive title character of 
The Mechanical Cow. It reappears 
as Oswald’s zany, unreliable mount 
in Ozzie of the Mounted, and as a 
flying elephant who helps Oswald 
escape the jungle in Africa Before Dark. 

But returning to Alice. By the end of 1926, 
Disney was feeling stifled by the Alice format. 
After four years and four dozen cartoons, he 
was looking for something new. Dropping the 
cute but lackluster Margie Gay for the multi- 
talented Lois Hardwick in the last Alice series 
had brought a new sparkle to scenes between 
Alice and the animals, but lead cat Julius was 
more derivative of Felix than ever, and the hy- 
brid live-action animation scenes were taking 
time away from the cartooning. Both Julius 
and the Alice idea were growing stale: Disney 
needed a fresh leading character. 

Adding to the pressure was the success of 
Disney's distributor, Charles Mintz, in arrang- 


2.06 A test shot of Lois Hardwick, the 
fourth and final Alice, as a young 
sophisticate. 

2.07 An early model sheet of Oswald 
“HIMSELF,” still the rustic and 
incorrigible ladies’ rabbit. 


ing for a major studio — Universal Pictures — to 
give Disney pictures nationwide release. In 
early 1927, Mintz signed a one-year con- 
tract with Universal calling for one Disney 
cartoon every two weeks. This was a major 
breakthrough for Disney, assuring him greater 
distribution, more prestigious bookings, and 
far more aggressive marketing. The Alice 
cartoons had been originally distributed on 
a states' rights basis, and then through the 
limited resources of the Film Booking Office. 
Marketing had been restricted, but the car- 
toons had been successful enough that 
Universal, which had not been distributing 
cartoons for years, decided to reintroduce 
them with the Disney product. Like Disney, 
however, Universal's front office wanted to 
replace Julius with a funnier and more origi- 
nal character. 
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“In these early Laugh-O-grams, 
enthusiasm often overruled 
practicality. The viewer gets the 
feeling that Disney and company, 
despite their inexperience, were 
striving to pack as much as 
possible into their cartoons.” 

J.B. Kaufman 


The result was Oswald, designed by Disney 
and Iwerks, and (as best we can tell) given his 
name by P.D. Cochrane, head of Universal's 
publicity department. Oswald debuted on 
July 15, 1927, with the Greta Garbo feature 
Flesh and the Devil (USA, 1926; dir: Clarence 
Brown) at New York's Roxy Theater, and 
quickly became Disney's first major star. By 
the end of the year, Moving Picture World re- 
ported that Oswald had "accomplished the 
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astounding feat of jumping into first-run fa- 
vor overnight."? Universal provided a regular 
New York showcase for Oswald at its Colony 
Theater, a modern movie palace, providing 
a first-class showcase and paving the way 
for the famous opening of Steamboat Willie 
a year later. 

The contrast with Julius and the Alice 
Comedies is dramatic. Freed from the live-ac- 
tion constraints, Oswald explodes with energy 
and wild comic invention only hinted at in the 
earlier series. Not only does the pace pick up 
and the comic timing improve, but taking his 
lead from live-action films, Disney discovers 
the value of romance. By the second release, 
Oh Teacher, Disney has invented a sweet- 
heart for Oswald, whom he eventually labels 
Fanny, and Oswald is turned into the playful 
suitor. Whether his wife or girlfriend, Fanny be- 


comes Oswald's constant compan- 
ion. His life often centers on court- 
ing, rescuing, working, and playing 
with her: he has crushes, flirts, and 
gets into many of his scrapes by 
trying to impress her with foolhardy 
stunts. Spooning, smooching, and 
wrangling, many of their adven- 
tures look like dress rehearsals for 
Mickey and Minnie. 

But twitterpation wasn't the 
only lesson Disney learned from 
Hollywood. By the time he started 
his Oswald series, Disney had al- 
ready gone a long way in adapting 
the formal conventions of live-ac- 
tion films. Now more than ever, he 
was taking his cue from Hollywood 
to give his films a kinetic sense of 
time and space. He simulates com- 
plex camera tracking movements, 
starts using high and low camera 
angles, and breaks up scenes into 
larger numbers of shots. He be- 
comes particularly enamored of 
the into-the-camera shot where a charac- 
ter moves into an extreme close-up ana, still 
moving, blacks out the frame. Point-of-view 
shots also begin to proliferate, frequently pro- 
viding the occasion for distinctive masks and 
oblique angles. 

Disney's staging of comic scenes grew 
closer to live-action screen models, too. Not 
just Buster Keaton — a perennial source for 
Disney — but Douglas Fairbanks, Harold Lloyd, 
Laurel and Hardy, and Charlie Chaplin, as 
well, were gradually eclipsing Krazy Kat, Felix, 
and Koko as Disney's dominant models. Under 
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2.08 A sketch for the Sky Scrappers 
poster. The cartoon was a virtual 
blueprint for the 1933 Mickey Mouse 
short Building a Building. 

2.09 Story continuity sketches for Tall 
Timber showing how stories were worked 
out before the advent of storyboards. 
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their influence, he was moving away from the 
rapid-fire succession of gags toward care- 
fully worked-out situational humor, building his 
gags and working on details before moving to 
another scene. Increasingly, he played with 
the feelings of characters. 

To take a specific example, we might 
compare Julius' fight and chase scenes with 
Tough Pete in Alice Picks the Champ, one 
of the great 1926 Alices, with a similar scene 
from a classic Oswald, Great Guns, made just 
one year later. 

Julius' encounter with Pete is staged in vin- 
tage '20s cartoon / comic strip fashion. Julius 
looks on, dumbstruck, while his formidable 
adversary shadowboxes and growls, demon- 
strating his overwhelming ferocity. When the 
bear turns and points his come-hither finger at 


Julius, the cat registers cartoon terror: paint- 
ed sweat droplets shower out of his head, 
his knees knock, and his torso undulates. The 
single change of expression is to a sickly sweet 
smile, then a return to the look of open-mouth 
wonder. The bear suddenly enlarges to titanic 
proportions, growls, and Julius tears off — run- 
ning so quickly that he forgets his head. 

The comparable scene in Great Guns, on 
the other hand, is constructed almost en- 
tirely around personality clashes. At a mo- 
ment when Oswald realizes he is about to 
be pulverized by his Goliath, Disney analyzes 
and extends the psychological implications 
of the moment. In this instance, Oswald has 
been caught red-handed gleefully trying to 
strangle an enemy mouse. Preoccupied with 
wringing the mouse's neck, he is unaware that 
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an enormous upright rodent has 
crept up behind him. Oswald gets 
the message when he responds 
to the rodent's tapping foot. He 
pauses, turns his head, looks at 
the rat foot, then, still holding 
firm to the mouse, slowly scans 
this stranger's body. Oswald's 
look of ferocity gives way to a 
sheepish grin. What's this he has 
in his hands? Why, it's his friend, of 
course. He pets the mouse on the 
head, eyes rolling back and forth 
from one rodent to the other. The 
rat isn't buying, continuing to work his foot, 
hands on hips. Oswald gently lets the mouse 
go, looks offended and surprised when the 
mouse points an accusing finger at him, then 
turns coy and nonchalant. Thrusting his hands 
in his pockets, he rocks back and forth, slowly 
starts shuffling off to the far side of the screen, 
sweetly waving goodbye. The bear lunges; 
Oswald shoots off. 

There's nothing here, of course, that Laurel 
and Hardy hadn't done before with Edgar 
Kennedy, but what is of interest is Disney's 
shift of emphasis from the chase to the initial 
encounter emphasizing the strong changes 
of attitude and expression in Oswald, from 
the first gasp of recognition to his struggle 
to gain composure. Disney would polish the 
scene with Mickey Mouse, first in The Barnyard 
Battle, then in The Pointer, but the new direc- 
tion starts here in the silent Oswald series. 

As the cartoons grew more complex, 
Disney's talent for pre-planning emerged. He 
created a story department in 1927 and start- 
ed his long-standing practice of giving bo- 


2.10 A 1927 publicity drawing of a 
bigger-than-life Oswald on a movie 
set signed by Disney animator Norm 
Blackburn. 

2.11 The fail end of Oswald shorts. 
This became the síandard end title for 
each Oswald cartoon. 
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nuses for story and gag ideas. He also started 
laying out stories in the form of small detailed 
drawings, a forerunner to his storyboards of 
the '30s. In addition to the drawings, he pre- 
pared scripts that were becoming increasing- 
ly elaborate. Whereas the scripts for the earli- 
est Alices were no more than a single page, 
the Oswalds often ran to 10 and 12 times that 
length. Meticulous preparation, Disney was 
learning, was a key to ironclad control. 


*The distance between an audience 
bemused by Oswald's bittersweet 
farewell and one weeping in 
sympathy with seven cartoon 
dwarfs mourning a dead cartoon 
princess was less than a decade." 


John Canemaker 


Oswald himself ls a forerunner to Mickey 
Mouse, built on circles and arcs that had an 
inherent graphic appeal and were easy to 
animate. The emphasis was on a more flexible 
kind of movement and a rounded design that 
virtually eliminated the sharp points of Julius' 
ears, peg nose, and teeth. Oswald's ears 
looked like baseball bats, often detachable, 
that could stiffen or droop as the situation 
required. But his most important quality was 
his soft pliability. Writing about Mickey Mouse, 
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Maurice Sendak described the “license to 
touch”? that Mickey inspires in children. This 
became the quality that, above all, distin- 
guished Oswald from his predecessors and his 
contemporaries, When Oswald's body is twist- 
ed, stretched, or tweaked, Oswald hurts. His 
mouth opens wide, his eyes roll or squint, his 
face squeezes. When he is tickled, he giggles. 
He is, like his predecessors, made up of crazy 
parts that will bend and detach, but the cru- 
cial distinction is that he responds to physical 
stimuli in humanly recognizable ways. 

Julius, of course, also has expressive body 
parts. He is forever losing his head, tearing off 
his face, detaching his tail, walking out of his 
skin, and splitting himself in half. But there are 
no somatic consequences. The most discom- 
fort Julius ever feels is embarrassment when 
he is denuded of his black fur. He seldom, if 
ever, registers pain. 

But with Oswald, Disney and his anima- 
tors discover looser character animation. 
As they expand the ways the body can be 
stretched, squeezed, and twisted, They also 
make their characters aware of their bod- 
ies. When Oswald twists off his left hind leg to 
kiss it in Hungry Hoboes (he's about to enter 


a fight and needs the luck 
of the rabbit foot), his face 
first screws up in anguish, 
and then, as he contem- 
plates the foot, he holds it 
| up against his cheek and 
gently strokes it. That brief 
but remarkable gesture, 
with its hint of violence 
| and infantile self-discovery, 
| points to the shape of things 
I to come. 
| In February 1928, Disney 
made his fateful trip to New 
York to contemplate a new 
contract with Charles Mintz. 
Disney, aware of Oswald's 
great success, was planning to renegotiate 
the budgets for Oswald, hoping to raise the 
price per film from $2,250 to $2,500. What 
he didn't know was that Mintz had secretly 
approached Disney's key artists and signed 
most of them to contracts of their own. Iwerks, 
alone among the animators, had resisted. 
Since Mintz also had legal title to Oswald, 
he gave Disney an ultimatum: join the staff 
and work for him as an employee, or lose 
the rabbit. 

Disney, appalled, turned him down. He re- 
turned to California with his wife, determined 
to rebuild his studio and dream up a new 
cartoon character. On May 21, 1928, he reg- 
istered the "Mickey Mouse" trademark. It was 
trademarked in Disney's name. 


2.12 


2.12 Animation drawing for Steamboat 
Willie. With Mickey's arrival, a new era 
in Disney animation begins. Animator: 
Ub Iwerks. 

2.13 The continuity script for Steamboat 
Willie. Compare this with the Tall Timber 
continuity sketches designed only five 
months earlier. 
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A Place of Wonder: 


Hyperion Studios 


By Charles Solomon 


"Something new was happening there ev- 
ery day, something that hadn't been done 
before. It hadn't gotten down to the stage 
of ‘this is the way you do that.’ Somebody 
would do something, and it would have 
a bit of magic about it. It was primarily à 
place of wonder." 

Marc Davis! 


The Hyperion studio was the epicenter of a 
revolution in the art of animation. The Disney 
artists only worked there for about 15 years, 
and during most of that time, its facilities were 
inadequate at best. Yet the films made there 
remain the standard by which animation is 
judged more than 70 years later. Like many 
of Walt Disney's undertakings, the Hyperion 
studio began modestly. 

In July 1925, Walt and Roy made a $400 
down payment on a small lot and began 
building their new studio at 2719 Hyperion 
Avenue in the Silver Lake district of Los 
Angeles. With the success of the Alice shorts, 
ihe fledgling Disney Bros. Studio had outgrown 
its facility on Kingswell Avenue. In January 
1926, the artists moved into their new head- 
quarters, which bore the sign "Walt Disney 
Studios." Roy later said, "It was my idea. Walt 
was the creative member of the team. His 
name deserved to be on the pictures. ”2 

The Hyperion studio, which has often been 
compared to a university or a Renaissance 
guild hall, became the center of the rapid 
and unprecedented development of ani- 
mation. The men and women who worked 


1926-1940 


there worked hard because they believed 
in Walt's vision of what animation could 
achieve. Disney's secretary Dolores Voght 
Scot later said, "Everyone was so young and 
excited about what was being created. We 
all worked like dogs, but we enjoyed every 
minute of it."* 

Bill Melendez, the producer-director of the 
Peanuts specials, recalled, "It was almost like 
a college. If you needed help, you could go 
to one of the profs and he'd show you how 
or give you his opinion. As one of the top ani- 
mators, Art Babbitt was a guy with great pres- 
tige there, but any dogface like myself could 
walk into his room and say, 'Art, how did you 
do this?' And he'd show you exactly what 
he had done. All the top animators were like 
that. They weren't much older than the rest 
of us, but they had seniority in the studio. We 
looked up to those guys like heroes. "^ 

Joe Grant, the head of the Character 
Model Department, which served as Walt's 
think tank for story development, added, 
"This was not an eight-hour job. When you 
came home, you worked on it; you worked 
weekends. lt was a great delight to come 
up with an idea and have it ready for him. 
And it was everything to have his approv- 
al— or each other's. We were conscious of 
each other's work, and the whole spirit of 


3.01 A poster for Wild Waves (1930): 
movie theaters announced “A Mickey 
Mouse Cartoon” with the title of 

the feature. 
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the thing was competitive, in a high sense. It 
shows in the work.”® 


“He was very touchy about that 
“Mr. Disney’ stuff. It was ‘Call me 
Walt.’ If you were part of the 
studio, you called him Walt.” 

Bill Melendez 


The extraordinary success of the Mickey 
Mouse cartoons and Silly Symphonies led to 
a rapid growth in studio personnel. The fa- 
cilities were repeatedly expanded, but each 
expansion proved inadequate “before the 
paint dried." The artists remembered being 
crammed together chockablock, despite 
the addition of one or more new buildings 
almost every year. The facilities were often 
uncomfortable; during hot weather, the in- 
betweeners sometimes stripped to the waist 
(and complained about getting sweat on 
their drawings). 

Additional offices were built in 1930: a two- 
Story animation building and a sound stage 
followed in 1931. In 1935, buildings for the ink- 


ers and painters and apprentice 
animators were added. In 1937-38 
came a feature building, three 
film vaults, an electrical shop, a 
sound shop, and a paint lab. In 
addition, the studio acquired adja- 
cent apartment buildings, bunga- 
lows, and offices. Grant said, "The 
Character Model Department orig- 
inated in an apartment house in 
which we broke all the walls down 
and made a little studio. It was a 
good location, because we could 
see Walt coming across the lot."* 

The physical configuration of 
the studio might shift, but Walt 
remained at the center of it. He 
watched over every aspect of ev- 
ery film, striving to use every talent 
most effectively to realize his ideas. 

“He spent many, many evenings at the stu- 
dio, going from desk to desk of the animators, 
looking over the work they'd done in the day- 
time,” Roy said. "He used to aggravate a lot 
of the boys because some of ‘em, of course, 
looked on it as snooping. But Walt was just too 
busy to do it in the daytime, and so he took 
this way of keeping up with the animation 
that was happening on a picture. The next 
day he would either (have left notes with 
them or would call “em in and talk their se- 
quence over.”? 

Walt even rummaged through the anima- 
tors' wastebaskets, occasionally retrieving 
crumpled drawings — which he would smooth 
out and pin to their animation tables with a 
note admonishing them to stop throwing 
away "the good stuff." Walt knew what ev- 
eryone at the studio was doing and seemed 
to be everywhere. The artists knew he was 


3.02 Theo artists at work in the Ink & 
Paint Department during the early ’30s. 
3.03 Effects artist George Rowley explains 
the animation of bubbles. 


nearby when they heard his signature cough 
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feel him coming down the hall, our hair would 

stand on end, the backs of our necks would 
tingle — you could hear him coughing.” 


Huemer cont 


he came into 


When a room and 


jumped into their seats 


p 
e bawled them 
a 


out, "Don't be afraid of me 

O see you jumping into your sea 

If you ever do it again, you 

Don't be afraid of me. | dor 

standing around. If you feel restless, go out 
and walk in the garden! And as a result, 
he got more work out of them because 


they worked out of love for what they were 


doing. And the fact that they were doing 
something which a lot of them thought 
would be 


imperishable. High-sounding 


words, but it's true. Walt was, in a lot of 
ways, a very kindly man.” 

“The effect his terrible powers of intuition and 
instinct had on you is difficult to describe," 
Grant added reflectively. "The whole situation 
with Walt seems to be sort of a dream now. I 
don't know whether we're making him super- 
human. But most of us who had that experi- 
ence with him miss it terribly.” 

Beginning in 1932, Mickey Mouse's skyrock- 
eting popularity led to a spate of licensed 
products that provided an impressive stream 
of revenue. In 1934, Fortune magazine report- 
ed that Disney's annual profits on films and 
merchandise topped $600,000 — a stagger- 


ing sum in the depth of the Depression. 
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Disney ploughed the money back into his 
studio, Much of it went to finance an ambi- 
tious program of training and education that 
transformed the art of animation. Walt real- 
ized that better animation would require a 
higher level of draftsmanship. Some of his art- 
ists had extensive training: Grim Natwick and 
Bill Tytla had studied in Europe, but they were 
exceptions. Fred Moore and Hamilton Luske, 
two of the studio's key animators, had little 
formal training. 

Art Babbitt, who animated ihe wicked 
Queen in Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
recalled, "In late July of 1932, | started hav- 
ing informal life-drawing sessions at my house 
with maybe 25 of the animators and back- 
ground painters. Two months later, Walt 
called me into his office and said, '| under- 


stand you've been having art classes in your 
home. It wouldn't look good if a story got 
out in the newspapers that a lot of Disney 
artists were drawing naked women in one 
of the animator's homes.' But he was very 
nice about it: he moved the sessions to the 
studio and paid for the model, the art sup- 
plies, the benches."" 

For the first month, Babbitt ran the sessions 
"as a monitor."'? Animator and story art- 
ist Hardie Gramatky suggested bringing in 
Don Graham, an instructor at the prestigious 
Chouinard Art Institute. Within two years, 
Graham was teaching at the studio four days 
and five nights a week, assisted by a group 
of talented artist-instructors that included Phil 
Dike, Eugene Fleury, Palmer Schoppe, Jean 
Charlot, and Rico Lebrun. In addition to life 


“THE UGLY DUCK’ [ 
(5 j 


drawing, there were classes in action analysis, 
animal anatomy, and the principles of acting. 

“Don Graham taught us things that were 
very important for animation," said Babbitt 
emphatically. “How to simplify our drawings 
— how to cut out all the unnecessary hen 
scratching amateurs have a habit of using. 
He showed us how to make a drawing look 
solid. He taught us about tension points— like 
a bent knee, and how the pant leg comes 
down from that knee and how important 
the wrinkles from it are to describe a form. | 
learned a hell of a lot from him. ”"? 


3.04 Story meeting, The Grasshopper 
and the Ants (1934): (counterelockwise) 
Walt Disney, Webb Smith, Harry Reeves, 
Ted Osborne, Bill Cottrell, Ted Sears, 
unidentified, Albert Hurter, Pinto Colvig. 
3.05 A model sheet of the simple 
characters in the first version of 

The Ugly Duckling (1931). 
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Graham later wrote, 


"My education as a drawing teacher re- 


ally began when trying to solve some of 
the drawing problems inherent in this rela- 
tively new medium of animation. | soon 
found that all the usual references of 
shape, proportion, structure, were of little 
help... Mickey Mouse was not a boy and 
not a mouse. To make matters worse, the 
animation characters were in motion on the 
screen. The reference of the posed human 
figure was inadequate; the conventions of 
still picture composition were at variance 
with the constantly moving image on the 
screen. Yet the challenge was evident. 
These were drawn characters and their ac- 
tions on the screen of necessity had to be 
ordered...This was a new kind of drawing 
unique in the history of art... New ways of 
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seeing. and thinking, arid studying had to 
be devised. The use of live-action motion 
pictures became an integral part of the 
analysis of action; dramatics became an 
increasing factor to be considered; gesture 
and expression became all-important.”** 


In addition to the art faculty, an impressive 
roster of celebrities, artists, and intellectuals 
came to the Hyperion studio to see how and 
where the Mickey Mouse films were made, in- 
cluding H.©. Wells, Frank Lloyd Wright, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, John Fora, Cole Porter, Charlie 
Chaplin, and Eleanor Roosevelt, Some gave 
lectures; many just looked around. 

Initially, some artists balked at the more ac- 
ademic approach to their craft: one disgrun- 
tled animator pinned up a drawing of Mickey 
with an anatomically accurate human pelvis. 


But the exploration and learning proved irre- 
sistible. Many artists signed up for classes ev- 
ery night after work: Their enthusiasm for the 
program was reflected in their work. 

Ub Iwerks was one of the most talented 
animators of the rubber hose era: the earli- 
est Mickey films have an irresistible energy 
and rambunctious glee. But this loose-limbed 
animation could express only a limited range 
of emotions. When Mickey sheds a tear over 
his ruined airplane in Plane Crazy (1928), the 
viewer feels little real sympathy. After Iwerks 
left the studio in 1930, a group of young art- 
ists assumed the leadership as Disney pushed 
his staff to create animation that was more 
believable, subtle, and expressive. 

A lover of vaudeville, Norm "Fergy" Ferguson 
used the stage performer's trick of making eye 
contact with the audience to share a thought 


"GUN MICKEY (Ti 


"PETE 


or reaction — as had pioneer ani- 
mators Winsor McCay and Otto 
Messmer. 

Ferguson pushed the expressions, 
anticipation, and body language in 
the classic "flypaper" sequence in 
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Playful Pluto (1934). When he steps hb em — E QT 
on one of the sticky sheets, Pluto “Ba o Da y E 
pauses and examines his paw cu- lE i — "ut " —Ó 
riously. His frustration mounts as he - M 2 

struggles with the flypaper that ad- n, 


heres to his paws, nose, and rump. 
The sequence stands out as one of 
the first examples of an animated 
character seeming to think. 

Ward Kimball, one of the "Nine Old Men," 
said, "When | came to the studio in 1934, Norm 
was regarded as the best animator in the 
place. He wasn't necessarily a great artist, but 
he had a wonderful sense of timing and act- 
ing. His drawings were just a few quick lines, 
like some of Picasso's sketches, but they de- 
scribed the actions: everything was there."'* 

Hamilton “Ham” Luske animated the jet- 
propelled Max Hare in the Oscar-winning The 
Tortoise and the Hare (1935) and the seduc- 
tive Jenny Wren in Who Killed Cock Robin? 
(1935). But the other animators praised Luske’s 
ability to observe and analyze, which helped 
make him an effective teacher. Nothing es- 
caped his notice, from the way someone's tie 
blew in the wind to his partner's golf swing. 

In a talk in 1938, Luske said, "Our actors 
are drawings. We cannot work on the inspi- 
ration of the moment as an actor does, but 
must present our characterizations through a 
combination of art, technique, and mechan- 
ics that takes months from the conception to 


3.06 Pete looks more solid in this model 
sheet for Two-Gun Mickey (1934) than he 
did in Steamboat Willie (1928). 

3.07 Mickey tries to scare Minnie into 
giving him a kiss in this animation 
drawing from Plane Crazy (1928). 
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the finished product. And we have to make 
the audience forget these are drawings. We 
cannot risk ruining a sequence or a good 
characterization with some mechanical im- 
perfection or jitter that reminds the audience 
that we are dealing with drawings instead of 
real beings. "^ 

In 1930, 19-year-old Fred Moore arrived at 
the Disney studio with a makeshift portfolio 
drawn on old shirt cardboards; he was hired 
on the spot. Although he had almost no for- 
mal training, Moore rapidly became one of 
the most influential artists at the studio. 

"He broke away from the rubber hose and 
round circle school of drawing and put more 
squash and stretch in his drawings than others 
did," said Ollie Johnston, another of the "Nine 
Old Men.” "But his biggest contribution was 
the tremendous appeal and charm that he 
gave his characters. Under his influence the 
style of Disney drawing changed markedly for 
the better.” 

Art Babbitt had worked as an animator 
at Paul Terry's studio in New York before he 
came to Disney. Although he would do his 
greatest work on the features, Babbitt ani- 
mated on many Silly Symphonies, including 
Three Little Pigs (1933) and The Wise Little 
Hen (1934), the film that introduced Donald 
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Duck. He also helped to develop Goofy as 
a character. 

In his “Analysis of the Goof” (as the ani- 
mators called the character), Babbitt wrote: 
“Think of the Goof as a composite of an ev- 
erlasting optimist, a gullible Good Samaritan, 
a half-wit, a shiftless, good-natured hick... Yet 
the Goof is not the type of half-wit that is to be 
pitied. He doesn't dribble, drool or shriek... He 
talks to himself because it is easier for him to 
know what he is thinking if he hears it first, ^? 


*He measured your mentality — 
who you were, your background, 
your capabilities. He always 
seemed to know ahead of time 
what you were thinking." 

Joe Grant 


Babbitt said his greatest contribution to 
the Disney studio was persuading Bill Tytla 
to come there in 1934: "| think that was the 
greatest contribution anyone ever made to 
the Disney studio."'* Vladimir William “Bill” 
Tytla began his animation career in 1921 in 
New York; when he came to Disney, he was 
regarded as one of the top animators in 
New York. 


He animated the jaunty 
Gingerbread Boy in The 
Cookie Carnival (1935) 
and the ponderous Willie 
the Giant in The Brave Little 
Tailor (1938). An unusually 
versatile artist, Tytla could 
draw Chernabog hurling a 
column flame into the sky 
in "Night on Bald Mountain” 
and Dumbo visiting his im- 
prisoned mother with equal 
facility. 

Graham noted that in his 
scenes of the Dwarfs bath- 
ing Grumpy, Tytla animated 
force and mass in a unique way, while main- 
taining the characters' personalities. Historian 
John Canemaker dubbed Tytla “Animation’s 
Michelangelo.” 

These artists helped to train the next group 
of animators, whom Walt would later dub the 
“Nine Old Men”: Les Clark, Marc Davis, Ollie 
Johnston, Milt Kahl, Ward Kimball, Eric Larson, 
John Lounsbery, Woolie Reitherman, and 
Frank Thomas. 

Artists with no previous experience be- 
gan at the studio as inbetweeners, filling in 
drawings for the animators. They worked in 
a crowded, uncomfortable room referred 
fo as "the Bullpen." The newcomers drew 
Donald Duck over and over, a monotonous 
assignment exacerbated by the presence 
of a supervisor that everyone seems to have 
loathed. 

Tyrus Wong, the future background de- 
signer of Bambi, complained that after a day 
of drawing Ducks, "my eyes felt like tennis 
balls."?? Bill Peet, who would become one of 
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3.08 Mickey and Minnie perform a duet 
in this cel setup from Puppy Love (1933). 
3.09 Mickey and his steam shovel hard 
at work in this cel setup from Building a 
Building (1933). 


the studio's top story men, recalled, "| had 
no ambitions about story work; what ap- 
pealed to me was the background depart- 
ment: | could be a painter there. The question 
was how to get out from under those terrible 
Donald Duck inbetweens. | was miserable, "?! 

Inbetweeners might start at as little as $17 
per week-— a living wage during the early 
‘30s. Top animators, like Moore and Ferguson, 
earned substantial salaries. Most studios re- 
quired animators to produce about 30 feet 
(20 seconds of screen time) per week. At 
Disney, the footage requirements were lower, 
and Walt paid bonuses for exceptional ani- 
mation. Babbitt received $1,500 for his han- 
dling of the title character in The Country 
Cousin (1936), 
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In addition to the training and bonuses, 
Disney improved his animators' work by intro- 
ducing the “pencil test.” The animators’ rough 
drawings were shot on black-and-white stock, 
projected, and studied. Corrections or chang- 
es were drawn, shot, cut into the tests, and 
studied further. 

"You'd make a loop of the action and 
you'd keep running that and study it,” ex- 
plained Huemer, "You'd see mistakes other 
people couldn't see because they animated 
something and put it on the screen; they were 
stuck with it. But we could take all the bugs 
out or change it. "7? 

Grim Natwick, who animated the title char- 
acter in Snow White, recalled, "Disney had 
only one rule: whatever we did had to be bet- 
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ter than anybody else could do, even if you 
had to animate it nine times, as | once did." 

The Hyperion studio was a boisterous place. 
The classes and production deadlines meant 
the young artists were under constant pres- 
sure, which they relieved with caricatures, 
pranks, and practical jokes, 

"It was dangerous to leave your room: it 
was dangerous to come back into your room 
after you left,” recalled Marc Davis, one of 
the "Nine Old Men.” “There might be a Dixie 
cup of water balanced on top of the partly 
open door — or worse. We were all young and 
under tension, and we broke the tension with 
gags. We were in the business of producing 
comedy, and something funny was going on 
all the time.” 

The Disney films from this period reflect the 
knowledge and skill the training program 
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brought, the personalities of the animators, 
the studio esprit de corps, even the practical 
jokes. The Silly Symphonies radiate the energy 
and enthusiasm of their youthful creators, 
who were exploring a limitless medium and 
delighting in their growing powers. 

The Ugly Duckling (1931) was one of the stu- 
dio's first attempts to generate real sympathy 
for an animated character. But the Duckling 
is an unappealing and unexpressive little fig- 


3.10 A cel setup from The Band Concert 
(1935), the first theatrically released 
color Mickey short and one of the studio's 
finest cartoons. 

3.11 Although the theatrical Mickey 
Mouse series first switched to color in 
1935. the star celebrated his first 
animated appearance in color in the 1932 
short Parade of the Award Nominees, 
produced for that year’s Oscar ceremony 
(cel setup). 


ure. The 1939 remake of The Ugly Duckling is 
a masterpiece of pantomime, from the fa- 
ther duck's suspicious look at his wife when 
she hatches the cygnet to her indignant re- 
action to the palpable sorrow of the rejected 
title character. 

Persephone in The Goddess of Spring (1934) 
has boneless limbs and no sense of weight. 
One year later, the cookie girl in The Cookie 
Carnival displays an appealing girlishness, 
although her gestures are still very broad. 
Two years after Cookie Carnival, Snow White 
became the first believable animated hero- 
ine with an individual style of movement that 
reflected her personality, femininity, and hu- 
man anatomy. 

When a Disney film came out, artists from 
other studios watched and rewatched it, try- 
ing to learn from it. Story man Leo Salkin re- 
called that when he worked at the Walter 
Lantz studio, *The Tortoise and the Hare came 
out, and the whole studio was discussing how 
they got that speed effect. It doesn't look all 
that fast now, but at the time it was one of the 
most revolutionary bits of animation anyone 
had encountered. You would see the Disney 
cartoons, and everyone's great ambition was 
to work there.*2 

Three Little Pigs (1933) 
marked a turning point in 
the history of animation. For 
the first time, characters who 
looked alike revealed their in- 
dividual personalities through 
the way they moved. Only 
his style of movement dis- 
tinguishes the disciplined 
Practical Pig from his frivolous 
brothers, Fifer and Fiddler. 

“I’m not sure | saw Three 
Little Pigs right away,” com- 
mented Oscar-winning War- 
ner Bros. director Chuck Jones. 
“But when | did see it, | real- 


ized something was happening there that 
hadn't happened before, During the ‘20s, all 
you needed in animation was action, and a 
good character just had to look pretty. Three 
Pigs changed that by proving it wasn't how a 
character looked, but how he moved that de- 
termined his personality. All we animators were 
dealing with after Three Pigs was acting.” 

Three Little Pigs was reportedly the first car- 
toon to have a complete storyboard. Devised 
by story man Webb Smith, the storyboard 
consisted of small drawings and captions 
pinned to sheets of corkboard. Comic book- 
like scenarios had been made for earlier films, 
including Plane Crazy and Steamboat Willie. 
Pinning the drawings to the board enabled 
the artists to add, remove, or change sketch- 
es to ensure each scene in the film related to 
the others effectively. 

Silent and early sound cartoons often con- 
sisted of haphazaraly linked gags with little 
plot or structure. The storyboard enabled a 
director to edit a cartoon before the anima- 
tion began. The story men would “pitch” the 
boards to Walt, the director, and other artists. 
The pacing, gags, visual rhythm, and storytell- 
ing would be reworked and refined until Walt 
deemed the film ready to go into production. 
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By all accounts, Walt was a spellbind- 
ing storyteller who seemed to become the 
characters as he recounted the plot of a 
film. When his nephew, Roy Edward, had the 
chicken pox, Walt spent the better part of an 
hour sitting on his bed, telling him the story of 
Pinocchio, which had just gone into produc- 
tion. When he saw the finished film, Roy found, 
"It was nowhere near as good as when Walt 
told it. l've seen it recently, and realize what a 
splendid piece of work it is. But there's still that 
funny little aftertaste of Walt's performance, 
and the knowledge that it could have been 
that much better. “27 

Grant said, "You have to have lived with 
him, to understand the presence of the man. 
It was overwhelming; there was something 
mystical about it. Whatever idea you came 
up with, he could top it. Which was a great 


stimulus for us to try to top him — and some- 
times we did. He was very receptive: if it was 
better than his idea, he was willing to take it.” 

During the nights and weekends he spent 
prowling the studio, Walt examined the sto- 
ryboards in the artists’ rooms. That foreknowl- 
edge made it difficult to present the boards to 
him: Walt was notorious for looking at a draw- 
ing at the bottom of a panel while the story 
man tried desperately to focus his attention 
on the top. Some artists compared pitching a 
board to Walt to a show trial: he had reached 
his verdict before the process began. 

Grant continued, "We sat in anticipation of 
him arriving for a story meeting. Every little thing 
that was said would provoke a laugh, like a lit- 
tle hysteria. But when he came into the room, it 
all flattened out: his presence was overwhelm- 
ing. Everybody was at rapt attention. "?? 


"Of all the people l've worked under and 
with since, it's been very rare to find any- 
one who responded directly to what was 
on the boards as Walt did," added Salkin. 
"| remember Homer Brightman — who was 
what in later years was called a 'great pre- 
senter' — was working on a film called Officer 
Duck. There were 20 or so people in the room 
for a story meeting, including Walt. The film 
had a lot of broad, slapstick action: Homer 
went through it all, and the room was largely 
hysterical, When Homer finished, Walt turned 
to the secretary and said, ‘Mary, were you 
laughing at Homer or at the story?' She said, 
"At Homer,’ and Walt launched into his criti- 
cism. He was very aware of the difference be- 
tween what was being acted out and what 
was on the boards — which is what would be 
in the film. "*9 

Brightman recalled another story meeting, 
when Disney took a suggestion he made for 
Donald and ran with it: " (Walt) was able to 
do the whole story by himself. He didn't need 
any help...Walt went on in a rush, his eyes va- 
cant as if he actually saw the picture animat- 
ing before him and he was simply describing 
what he saw."?! 

Disney had little use for simple gags, insisting 
that humor should come from the characters' 
personalities and the situations. The charac- 
ters seemed alive to him: he sometimes not- 
ed, "Mickey wouldn't think that way. "*? 

Salkin continued, "Walt never said, 'The au- 
dience would do this.” He gave his own gut 
response to the material. What made him so 
damned effective was that he thought of 
the characters and situations as living things. 
Everything was rooted in his role as storyteller. 
What he did wasn't acting in the sense of 
someone giving a performance. He would 
look at a pencil test, and in his effort to de- 
scribe what the character was thinking or 
feeling, he would say, ‘No, no, like this,” and 
he would do a take or a reaction. ^*? 


"Walt was an extraordinary actor,” agreed 
Davis. “After he did something, you wondered 
how you would ever be able to do it that well 
in your animation, ^94 


“The extraordinary efflorescence 
of talent the Hyperion studio 
produced has never been repeated, 
nor is it likely to be.” 


John Lasseter 


Walt's most memorable performance took 
place in 1934. He and Roy gave each of the 
key artists 50 cents and told them to have 
dinner and come back to the sound stage. 
Walt had all the lights dimmed and acted 
out the story of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, which he announced would be their 
first feature. 

Huemer remembered, "(He told) how she 
eats the poison apple and dies, and how 
as she's lying there all the...little animals 
are looking in the window with tears rolling 
down...Walt was such a wonderful actor that 
my throat started to get tight, and my eyes 
started to get moist —it was wonderful, the 
way he was telling it.” 

The story artists strove to please Walt, which 
often meant trying to second-guess him. 
Salkin noted drily, "The standard line from any- 
body over you was, 'Oh, god, Walt hates this 
stuff’ or ‘You know what Walt loves.’ People 
were always trying to do what they thought 
Walt would approve of: sometimes it worked, 
but just as frequently, it didn't, "*é 

Disney's critiques could be devastating. 
The worst thing anyone could hear during a 
pitch was the sound of his fingers tapping the 
arm of his chair. Grant commented, "As he 
surveyed the storyboard, there'd be a slight 
frown, then the fingers tapping. It made a 


3.12 Clarabelle Cow, giving an informal 
recital, in a cel setup from Mickey's Fire 
Brigade (1935). 
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tattoo that upset everybody. You knew there 
was trouble coming. ^" 

Grant remembered a meeting where story 
man Harry Reeves pitched a board only to 
have Walt reply, “| don't know, Harry, | don't 
get it.” Grant said, “Walt walked out of the 
room and closed the door. Harry looked 
around at us and put his foot right through 
the board! At which point, Walt came back 
in, and there was Harry with his foot through 
the board. Walt laughed and said something 
to the effect of, "That's right, Harry. ^*? 

Producers at other cartoon studios spec- 
ulated about a hidden genius who was 
responsible for the success of the Disney 
films — someone they could hire away and 
dupiicate Disney's success. Kimball said, 
"Walt was the secret. He bounced around the 
whole production of every cartoon. People 
don't realize the importance he had — down 
to should a character look left or right or roll 
his eyes. Walt was the final editor on every 
damned scene."*?? 

Like Arthur's Camelot, the Hyperion studio 
existed for only a brief time. When the artists 
moved to the handsome new studio Walt and 
Roy built with the profits from Snow White in 
Burbank, they complained the new buildings 
were too organized, too compartmentalized, 
too office-like. They missed the lively chaos of 
Hyperion. 

"In the early days, Disney was smaller; it 
was easier to be approachable," comments 
Ed Catmull, the president of Pixar Animation 
Studios and Walt Disney Animation Studios. 
"When you become larger and the studio 
spreads out, new people become a little in- 
timidated by the place or its reputation. When 
you're young and starting up, you have the 
advantage of not having a reputation. When 
you become too process-oriented, it inter- 
feres with the culture and the flow of ideas, "4 

During the early days of the Disney renais- 
sance, the animators made the hits Beauty 


and the Beast, Aladdin, and The Lion King in 
warehouse-like buildings off the studio's main 
lot. The artists who made the first Pixar features 
were similarly jammed together in unprepos- 
sessing commercial buildings. 

"When | walked through the studio with 
Ollie (Johnston) and Frank (Thomas), they 
said, ‘This reminds us of the Hyperion studio, ^ 
says Oscar-winning director John Lasseter. 
"That story influenced Steve Jobs' design for 
the Pixar building. Initially, he wanted to have 
a separate building for each production and 
smaller buildings for movies in development. 
When he heard that story, he scrapped the 
whole idea and started over. He believed in 
the unplanned meeting, in running into peo- 
ple. Steve said that was vital to a creative 
culture, so he designed the building with 
that in mind — which was very much like the 
Hyperion studio. “4! 

The artists who worked at the Hyperion stu- 
dio never forgot the experience. After Marc 
Davis completed his animation of Cruella 
De Vil in One Hundred and One Dalmatians, 
Disney moved the versatile artist to WED, 
where he designed attractions for Disneyland 
and the New York World's Fair. Davis re- 
called, "One afternoon Walt sat down in my 
room and said, 'Gee, Marc, | like to come 
over here —it's like the old studio’ — mean- 
ing Hyperion. What he meant was that there 
were surprises; every day there was something 
new that hadn't been done before, which 
was the case at Hyperion. WED did a little bit 
of that for him." 


3.13 A poster for The Mad Doctor (1933) 
may reflect the influence of the German 
Expressionist films the artists studied. 
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Silly Symphonies 


(1929-1939) 


THE SKELETON DANCE Directed by Walt Disney 
EL TERRIBLE TOREADOR Directed by Walt Disney 
SPRINGTIME Directed by Walt Disney 

HELUS BELLS Directed by Ub Iwerks 

THE MERRY DWARFS Directed by Walt Disney 
SUMMER Directed by Ub Iwerks 

AUTUMN Directed by Ub Iwerks 

CANNIBAL CAPERS Directed by Burt Gillett 
NIGHT Directed by Walt Disney 

FROLICKING FISH Directed by Burt Gillett 
ARCTIC ANTICS Directed by Ub Iwerks 
MIDNIGHT IN A TOY SHOP Directed by 

Wilfred Jackson 

MONKEY MELODIES Directed by Burt Gillett 
WINTER Directed by Burt Gillett 

PLAYFUL PAN Directed by Burt Gillett 

BIRDS OF A FEATHER Directed by Burt Gillet 
MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES Directed by Burt Gillett 
THE CHINA PLATE Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
THE BUSY BEAVERS Directed by Burt Gillett 

THE CAT'S OUT Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
EGYPTIAN MELODIES Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
THE CLOCK STORE Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
THE FOX HUNT Directed by Wilfred Jackson 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY Directed by 

Wilfred Jackson 

THE UGLY DUCKLING Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
THE BIRD STORE Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
THE BEARS AND BEES Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
FLOWERS AND TREES Directed by Burt Gillett 
JUST DOGS Directed by Burt Gilleit 

KING NEPTUNE Directed by Burt Gillett 

BUGS IN LOVE Directed by Burt Gillett 
BABES IN THE WOODS Directed by Burt Gillett 
SANTA’S WORKSHOP Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
BIRDS IN THE SPRING Directed by David Hand 
FATHER NOAH'S ARK Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
THREE LITTLE PIGS Directed by Burt Gillett 

OLD KING COLE Directed by David Hand 
LULLABY LAND Directed by Wilfred Jackson 

THE PIED PIPER Directed by Wilfred Jackson 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS Directed by 
Wilfred Jackson 

THE CHINA SHOP Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANTS Directed by 
Wilfred Jackson 

FUNNY LITTLE BUNNIES Directed by 

Wilfred Jackson 

THE BIG BAD WOLF Directed by Burt Gillett 


THE WISE LITTLE HEN Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
THE FLYING MOUSE Directed by David Hand 
PECULIAR PENGUINS Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
THE GODDESS OF SPRING Directed by 

Wilfred Jackson 

THE TORTOISE AND THE HARE Directed by 
Wilfred Jackson . 

THE GOLDEN TOUCH | Directed by Walt Disney 
THE ROBBER KITTEN Directed by David Hana 
WATER BABIES Directed by Wilfred Jackson 

THE COOKIE CARNIVAL Directed by 

Ben Sharpsteen 

WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? Directed by 

David Hand 

MUSIC LAND Directed by Wilfred Jackson _ 
THREE ORPHAN KITTENS Directed by David Hand 
COCK O' THE WALK Directed by Ben Sharpsieen 
BROKEN TOYS Directed by Ben Sharpsteen 
ELMER ELEPHANT Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
THREE LITTLE WOLVES Directed by David Hand 
TOBY TORTOISE RETURNS Directed by 

Wilfred Jackson 

THREE BLIND MOUSEKETEERS Directed by 

David Hand 

THE COUNTRY COUSIN Directed by 

Wilfred Jackson 

MOTHER PLUTO Directed by David Hand 

MORE KITTENS Directed bv David Hand 
WOODLAND CAFÉ Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
LITTLE HIAWATHA Directed by David Hand 

THE OLD MILL Directed by Wilfred Jackson 
MOTH AND THE FLAME Directed by Burt Gillett 
WYNKEN, BLYNKEN & NOD Directed by 

Graham Heid 

FARMYARD SYMPHONY Directed by Jack Cutting 
MERBABIES Directed. by Rudolf Ising and 
supervised for the Walt Disney Studios by 

Ben Sharpsteen, Dave Hand, Otto Englander, 
and Walt Disney 

MOTHER GOOSE GOES HOLLYWOOD Directed 
by Wilfred Jackson 

THE PRACTICAL PIG Directed by Dick Rickard 
THE UGLY DUCKLING Directed by Jack Cutting 


TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS 1.33:1; after 1930, 
1.37:1; 5.5-10 minutes. The Silly Symphonies were 
black and white until the production of Flowers 
and Trees. After an unreleased black-and-white 
version of this film was finished, Disney decided 
to remake it in Technicolor. All subsequent films 
of the series were produced in color, with the 
exception of Bugs in Love. 
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Walt’s Arcadia: 


The Silly Symphonies 


By Daniel Kothenschulte 


In the history of cinema, it took 15 years from 
the short moving pictures of the Lumière 
brothers in 1895 for the feature film to es- 
tablish itself. This progression was repeated 
in Walt Disney's early career in animation. 
Sixteen years lie between his first short, the 
still sparsely animated Laugh-O-grams, and 
the premiere of Snow White and the Seven 


Dwarfs, the feature-length landmark. The 
time between is considered the coming-of- 
age of an art form. More than the Mickey 
Mouse series, which was the cornerstone 
of Disney’s worldwide success, the 75 short 
cartoons in the Silly Symphonies series are 
the benchmark of this process of artistic and 
technical perfection. And yet it would be 


an understatement to merely admire 
them as milestones along the way to 
later masterpieces. 

Just as we see early silent film history 
today as far more than just the infancy 
of cinema, but rather as a time of inex- 
haustible fantasy and variety, never to 
be repeated again, the Silly Symphonies 
were Walt Disney’s arcadia. 

Disney selected Wilfred Jackson, Burt 
Gillett, Dave Hand, and Ben Sharpsteen 
to direct them and enlisted some of 
America's best animators — Norman 
Ferguson, Fred Moore, Dick Lundy, and 
Albert Hurter, whom he eventually ap- 
pointed as the first inspirational artist. 


4.01 An all-purpose Silly Symphony 
poster from 1934, highlighting 
characters from some of the most 
popular releases. 

4.02-03 In these story sketches for 
Ferdinand the Bull (1938), the 
matador, a caricature of Walt Disney, 
tries — without success — to rouse 
Ferdinand’s fighting spirit. 

4.04 Pluto, a regular cast member 
in the Mickey Mouse series, was also 
featured in two Silly Symphonies. 
Just Dogs (1932) was the first. 
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Disney's success and consistently improving 
contracts with distributors allowed him to try 
everything imaginable in animation in these 
films. This did not pertain solely to techno- 
logical advancements, such as sound, color 
(since Flowers and Trees, 1932), and the multi- 
plane camera (since The Old Mill, 1937), with 
which Disney set benchmarks, leaving the 
competition far behind. 


“Disney’s pictures of today are 
vastly superior...they are works 
of art. The Silly Symphonies are 
works of both science and art.” 
Harper's Monthly, 1934 


Similarly, in Who Killed Cock Robin? (1935), 
a new style and genre could also be experi- 
mented with: this astonishing courtroom dra- 
ma with a feathered caricature of Hollywood 
starlet Mae West, the sultry Jenny Wren, 
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4.05 


found its way into Alfred Hitchcock's thriller 
Sabotage (1936) the following year. 

Disney used the Silly Symphonies to hone 
the art of storytelling and set emotional ac- 
cents no one truly thought possible in this me- 
dium. Nothing makes these advances clearer 
than a comparison of both adaptations of The 
Ugly Duckling. The black-and-white version 
from 1931 is about the adventurous struggle 
of an outsider, who only wins the love of his 
duck stepmother when he saves her children 
from a roaring waterfall. The 1939 take, on 
The other hand, in keeping with the Andersen 
original, deeply touches viewers' hearts in a 
story of unrequited filial love. 

However, these approaches to the narra- 
tives of classical Hollywood cinema were only 
one option among many. An anarchical line 
can also be drawn from the Silly Symphonies 
to the "Pink Elephants on Parade" scene in 
Dumbo years later. These more playful narra- 


tives are particularly worthy of admiration, as 
they are true celebrations of the medium. The 
way in which The Skeleton Dance and Hell's 
Bells —both drawn and directed by star ani- 
mator Ub Iwerks in 1929 — play with frightening 
motifs is accomplished through basic artistic 
means of expression; they fascinated the gen- 
eral public, as well as some of the most dis- 
tinguished film critics. Even before a ribcage 
is played like a xylophone in The Skeleton 
Dance, an abstract storm of light and dark 
had audiences of this graphically advanced 
film on the edge of their seats. None of the 
modernity of these films is intended to be 
modern — that's how effortlessly the surpris- 
ing metamorphoses of the figures arise out of 
the situations and the rhythmic parameters 
of the music. However, in Hell's Bells, when a 
demon runs into a jagged cave wall and sub- 
sequently finds himself better as a cubistically 
deformed figure, this is also the beginning of 
an exchange with high culture that provides a 
glimpse of Disney's later ambitions: when the 
series came to an end in 1939, production on 
Fantasia was already underway. 

The wealth of ideas, musicality, progressive 
storytelling, and visual splendor of the "Sillies" 
was admired internationally at the time 
as well, and earned Disney, 
even before Snow White, the 
reputation of a one-of-a-kind 
cinematic genius. They were 
the only American cartoons 
to run at the artistically ori- 
ented film festivals, such as 
the Venice Biennale. The first 
color Silly Symphony, Flowers 


4.05 A background 
painting from the happy 
ending of Music Land 
(1935). 

4.06 In this story sketch 
for Hell's Bells (1929), a 
Junior devil experiences 
a “cubist” moment. 


and Trees (1932), prompted the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences to es- 
tablish the awards category “Short Subjects 
(Cartoons),” known today as “Best Animated 
Short Film.” Until 1939, when the last Silly 
Symphony, The Ugly Duckling, appeared in 
theaters, Disney consistently received the 
award as if by annual subscription. Artists and 
intellectuals who praised Disney would refer to 
these *dazzling, cataclysmic rainbows which 
are the Silly Symphonies of Disney” (Salvador 
Dali).' Of all the Silly Symphonies, the Soviet 
filmmaker Sergei Eisenstein celebrated 
Merbabies—the only one Disney had pro- 
duced off-site in the Harman-Ising studio — as 
a "comical liberation from the timeclock 
mechanism of American life, A five minute 
‘break’ for the psyche.”? 

Since Walt Disney largely avoided us- 
ing already established cartoon stars within 
the series, each film could be considered a 
stand-alone work. Their unifying element was 
an aesthetical one: the interaction between 
acoustic and visual musicality. 

Similar to the way Disney later drew 
his inspiration for Fantasia from a musi- 
cian — the conductor Leopold Stokowski — he 
seized a suggestion for the Silly Symphonies 


4.06 
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from the composer Carl Stalling, whom he 
had engaged to score the first, still silent, 
Mickey Mouse films, Plane Crazy and The 
Gallopin’ Gaucho. Stalling had known Walt 
since the mid-1920s, when he conducted a 
film orchestra in Kansas City and accompa- 
nied silent films with organ improvisations. At 
the time, he had commissioned the young 
filmmaker, as he later recounted, to create 
a series of—unfortunately now lost— sing- 
along cartoons based on popular songs. 
For this next collaboration in Los Angeles, he 
was hoping for animated subjects based on 
musical ideas. 

In 1971, in a conversation with Mike Barrier, 
Milton Gray, and Bill Spicer, Stalling recalled: 


"For a name or title for the series, | suggested 
not using the word ‘music’ or ‘musical,’ as it 
sounded too commonplace, but to use the 
word 'symphony' together with a humor- 
ous word. At the next gag meeting, | don't 
know who suggested it, but Walt asked me, 
“Carl, how would "Silly Symphony” sound to 
you?’ | said, ‘Perfect!’ Then | suggested the 
first subject, "The Skeleton Dance,’ because 
ever since | was a kid | had wanted to see 
real skeletons dancing and had always 
enjoyed seeing skeleton-dancing acts in 
vaudeville. As kids, we all like spooky pic- 
tures and stories, | think. "? 


First, Disney considered laying illustrated 


skeletons on top of a live-action 
background. He then left it to Iwerks 
to animate a pure cartoon, which the 
artist — admired for his speed — fin- 
ished practically on his own in just 
six weeks. It is lwerks’ masterpiece: 
for the first time, a Disney film was 
defined purely by its mood, which is 
present in the atmospheric flickering 
and circular forms — later revealed to 
be rolling eyes— even before the ac- 
Tual setting is established. From the re- 
action of a startled owl and two fight- 
ing cats, the setting masterfully builds 


to a scary yet equally disarmingly comical 
scene featuring ghosts, which derives both its 


levity and power, however, from the element 
of dance. In the early days of the sound film, 
it was unusual enough to experience cine- 
matic movement set in perfect time to music, 
Iwerks, however, refines this capability even 
further by setting syncopic accents. 

For a demanding film-viewing public, who, 
in 1929, mourned the loss of the visual lan- 
guage of the silent film and feared the sound 
film would bring about a relapse into theat- 
rics, Disney and his Silly Symphonies seemed 
like salvation. In his cartoons, Disney's admir- 
ers saw a welcome break from the sleekness 
of industrial films, which Paul Rotha particular- 
ly emphasizes: "The essential characteristics 
of the Disney cartoon films, where distorted 
linear images are matched with equally dis- 
torted sound images, are those of the visual 
soundi film of the future."^ However, anarchi- 
cal was just one variety of Silly Symphony. 
Very early on, they encountered idyllicism, 
with which they initially found themselves in 


4.07 In this long pan at the end of Funny 
Little Bunnies (1934), the title characters 
ready their colorful wares for Easter. 
4.08 Story sketch for The Goddess of 
Spring (1934), a bold experiment in 
animating the human figure. 


a creative battle. Soringtime, also created in 
1929, begins with a harmonious riverscape in 
which flowers and reeds peacefully dance 
to the sounds of Vivaldi. The ending seems 
that much darker when a heron eats four 
musically talented frogs, only to pay for its 
own greed immediately thereafter: weighed 
down by its heavy meal, it quite unexpectealy 
sinks— accompanied by the final bars of the 
music — into a puddle. 


“The secret of Disney's technical 
superiority over other sereen 
cartoonists lay in two things: his 
understanding of the possibilities 
of distortion in draftsmanship, 
and his feeling for film rhythm.” 


Paul Rotha 


What made this series so astonishing in these 
early days is its baroque coincidence of beau- 
ty and fear. Naturally, the idylls were not al- 
ways threatened by catastrophes that ensure 
drama, as is the case in Playful Pan (1930) and 
Flowers and Trees (1932). A great number of 
the Silly Symphonies indulge in sheer opulence 
and are arranged like extravagant parades: 
the Easter bunnies' work in Funny Little Bunnies 
(1934) and the water play in Water Babies 
(1935) take place before extra-wide back- 
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ground paintings that roll past the camera. 
The Christmas films, such as Santa's Workshop 
(1932) and The Night Before Christmas (1933), 
also depend on, above all, the sheer allure of 
the richness of detail in the shots. Sometimes, 
when filming was finished, remnants from 
production were used to make decorative 
artworks in which cels or figures cut from cels 
were adhered to these backgrounds (see fig- 
ure of Funny Little Bunnies). 

Disney had already begun experimenting 
with simulating a moving camera in his silent 
films, such as Trolley Troubles (1927), in which 
the cyclical reappearance of background 
images in the filmic space creates the illusion 
of a railroad opening up before a rolling train 
car. Yet, how much more refined the subjec- 
tive camera is in Egyptian Melodies (1931)! 


Ep 


4.09 
When the viewer, from the perspective of a 
curious spider, climbs into a tomb, it seems 
to anticipate video game aesthetics. In later 
years, the multiplane camera completed the 
departure from two-dimensionality and made 
diving into the filmic space possible. 

With a simple narrative comparable to the 
early idylls, Wynken, Blynken & Nod (1938) — 
an adaptation of the poem by Eugene Field 
— follows the flight of three babies through 
the clouds, who entertain themselves by fish- 
ing for goldfish-shaped stars. Here, however, 
two-dimensionality is already a distant memo- 


4.09 Cel setup from Lullaby Land (1933), 
depicting the “forbidden garden” and 
the baby’s dream landscape. 

4.10 Cel setup from King Neptune (1932), 
the second Technicolor Silly Symphony. 


ry: the virtuosic final shot follows them as they 
descend from the night sky to a village road 
and finally to the crib of a child, from whose 
dream they arose. It is a precursor of the fa- 
mous virtual tracking shots in Pinocchio. 


*The Silly Symphony has claims to 
the dignity of art with which few 
other products of the Hollywood 
inferno can compete.” 

Fortune, 1934 


Prior to this, The Old Mill (1937), one of the 
great masterpieces of the series and in the 
history of animation, demonstrated the mer- 
its of the multiplane camera. In their seminal 
book Silly Symphonies, animation historians 
Russell Merritt and J. B. Kaufman see almost 


religious overtones in this film's celebratory 
view of nature. At the same time, they point 
out that Disney also had pragmatic reasons 
for creating these kinds of atmospheric films. 
Besides being important preliminary studies 
for the features, they were visually expressive 
without being dependent on character ani- 
mation. This was important since the best and 
highest-paid animators were all busy work- 
ing on full-length films and thus unavailable.5 
However, the authors identify one outstand- 
ing character in this film: "What saves the film 
from terminal kitchiness is the mill itself... "5 This 
is indeed the case. What tragedy lies within 
this building, which, despite its perils, provides 
a home for various animals, and then, during 
a violent storm, loses its most vital features: its 
massive sails. The scenery's old-masterly com- 
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position was inspired by miniature watercolors 
by Gustaf Tenggren. 

With the Swedish Tenggren, Disney had 
brought an important illustrator to the studio. 
The studio library provided the artists with fur- 
ther inspiration. Merritt and Kaufman point to 
the influence of the popular illustrator Harrison 
Cady, known for the Peter Rabbit comic strip. 
On a trip to Europe in the summer of 1935, 
Disney had collected hundreds of illustrated 
children's books, which he subsequently 
handed over to the studio's library. In a memo 
to Ted Sears and the Story Department from 
December 23, 1935, he elaborates: “Some of 
those little books which | brought back with 
me from Europe have very fascinating illustra- 
tions of little peoples, bees, and small insects 
who live in mushrooms, pumpkins, etc. This 
quaint atmosphere fascinates me and | was 
trying to think how we could build sorne little 
story that would incorporate all of these cute 
little characters. Bianca Majolie has been 
working on this, but she hasn't been able to 
develop anything concrete." Bianca Majolie 
was Disney's first woman "inspirational art- 
ist” and greatly influenced the “Nutcracker 
Suite" in Fantasia. Unfortunately many of her 
most beautiful sketches were for unmade Silly 
Symphonies, such as "Ballet des Fleurs" and 
"Japanese Symphony. è 


“The world began to say that the 
Silly Symphonies were art and 
that Disney was the most impor- 
tant figure in motion pictures. 
Disney was not impressed. He saw 
only that at last his medium was 
learning to walk, but with the 
uncertain toddles of an infant.” 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Exhibition Catalogue, Walt Disney, 1940 


The impact of European picture books is 
unmistakable. Next to Heinrich Kley, whose 
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anthropomorphic animals are echoed, for 
instance, in Elmer Elephant, books by the 
German illustrator Else Wenz-Viétor, of which 
Disney purchased at least ten volumes, seem 
particularly influential. Not only was the aes- 
thetic repertoire of Disney's features perfect- 
ed in the 75 short films, the thematic guide- 
lines were also formulated. Recurring themes 
are childhood loneliness and the ostracizing 
of those who are different; 

Before these themes were developed into 
surreal dramas in Pinocchio and Dumbo, the 
little heroes of the Symphonies suffered similar 
torment: The Ugly Duckling, Hansel and Gretel 
(in Babes in the Woods, 1932), a bird that has 
fallen from the nest (Birds in the Spring, 1933), 
the young child wandering through a land of 
nightmares in Lullaby Land (1933), and The 
Flying Mouse (1934) who is condemned as 
a freak. Even possessing a typical elephant 
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trunk is reason enough for the tragic hero in 
Elmer Elephant to despair in a moving scene 
in which he contemplates his reflection. 
But childhood loneliness could also evoke 
Strength and freedom, as is expressed in the 
magnificent canoe ride in the 1937 master- 
piece of special-effects animation, Little 
Hiawatha, one of the most visually splendid 
films of the series. 

None of these outcasts, however, was 
as lovable as Ferdinand the bull. Officially, 
Ferdinand the Bull (1938), a warm-colored 
homage to placidity in a Spanish arena, 
was not labeled a "Silly Symphony." It is the 
first of the "Specials" with which Disney con- 
tinued to foster the form of the stand-alone 
short film. 

Although the "Sillies" did without stars, it 
gave rise to unforgettable protagonists, such 
as The Tortoise and the Hare, who first com- 


4.11 
pete in an uneven race in the eponymous film 
from 1935 and later, in Toby Tortoise Returns 
(1936), in an equally uneven boxing match. 
Other examples are the adorable titular 
characters in Three Orphan Kittens, who lay 
waste to a fancy home in the Oscar-winning 
cartoon from 1935. And who can forget The 
Country Cousin (1936) and his champagne 
bath, animated by Art Babbitt, which rightfully 
claimed an Academy Award! Created in the 
same year as the classic rags-to-riches com- 
edy My Man Godfrey (dir. Gregory La Cava), 
this modern fable also positions itself at the 
junction of social extremes. 

Each of these characters continue to ap- 
peal to audiences as they did in the 1930s. 


4.11 The Wise Little Hen is remembered 
today primarily for the debut appearance 
of Donald Duck. Above is a background 
painting depicting his houseboat. 
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And yet, until the release of two DVD sets 
hosted by Leonard Maltin in 2001 and 2006, re- 
spectively, the majority of the characters man- 
aged to remain invisible for decades. Only the 
Oscar-winning films were rereleased in theaters 
as an Academy Award Review of Walt Disney 
Cartoons in 1937 and 1966 and, in some cases, 
were marketed as 8 mm home movies. Only 
one Silly Symphony remained present through- 
out: Three Little Pigs— possibly the most famous 
short cartoon in the history of film. 

Rather than identify with the worries of an 
individual, everyone who had not lost heart in 
the Great Depression could feel understood in 
this Silly Symphony from 1933. The song "Who's 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?" composed by Frank 
Churchill — who rose to become the studio's 
most important musician after Carl Stalling left 
in 1930 — marked the beginning of a long line of 
Disney hits. The success of Three Little Pigs spread 
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throughout Europe. Even the communists under- 
stood its message when it was applied directly 
against the societal system from which the film 
had been sent to the first Moscow Film Festival 
in 1935. Sergei Eisenstein, who considered it im- 
possible to generate an optimistic image of a 
capitalist reality through photographic means, 
firmly believed that "this cry of optimism could 
only be drawn... But, fortunately, there are lines 
and colors. Music and cartoons. The talent of 
Disney and the ‘great consoler’ —the cinema.”? 


4.12 Two of the Three Orphan Kittens 
(1935) get a wild ride as the player piano 
plays “Kitten on the Keys.” 

4.13 A eel setup from an elaborate produc- 
tion number in Cock o’ the Walk (1935). 
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The Fairest Film of All 


By Robin Allan 


Not only was Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs a product of the studio system, it 
would in turn influence that system and 
spread waves of influence beyona the cin- 
ema, pouring over into popular music, litera- 
ture, art, and commerce, How many films of 
this vintage can attract large box-office at- 
tendances and continue to be revived for 
new mass audiences in every new home- 
cinema format? 

The studios work on the Silly Symphonies 
served as artistic and technical preparation 
for Snow White, and recruitment from art 


schools and universities ensured an academic 
dimension to the creative input. 

The wider industry’s distribution system was 
squeezing out shorts with its new double-fea- 
ture packages. In spite of the studio's popu- 
lar success, especially with Mickey Mouse, 
in order to survive, Disney — like Chaplin and 
Laurel and Hardy —had to make features. His 
shorts, no matter how successful, did not pay 
well enough. After considering Snow White 
as a short subject, he decided in 1933 to 
make it his first feature. Disney remembered 
his grandmother reading him the tales of the 


Brothers Grimm and Hans Christian 
Andersen. "It was the best time 
of day for me,” he said, “and the 
stories and characters in them 
seemed quite as real as my school- 
mates and our games. Of all the 
characters in the Fairy Tales, | loved 
Snow White the best.” 

Disney's enthusiasm for the story 
of Snow White was remembered by 
one of the film's art directors, Ken 
Anderson: "We went to the sound 
stage where there was a tier of 
seats and Walt told us the story of 
Snow White...We were spellbound. 
The lights were all on and they 
were On us, not on him. He was alll 
by himself and he acted out this 
fantastic story. He would become 
the Queen, he would become the 
Dwarfs. He was an incredible actor, 
a born mime."? 

In an article for Photoplay mag- 


wn, 


azine, Disney gave his reasons for choosing 
Snow White. He remembered seeing it "(as) a 
play when | was a small boy. | saved some of 
the money | made from my newspaper round 
to go and see it, and | was so impressed that 
| could have seen it over and over again.”* 
The story also had universal appeal, he said, 
and the Dwarfs would be interesting charac- 
ters to animate. He could introduce attractive 
“little animals and birds of the type with which 


we had success in the past.” 


5.01 A poster decorated with early 


depictions of characters and scenes from 


Snow White by concept artist Gustaf 


Tenggren. 


5.02 Production stills. The title card for 


the film that made cinema history. 
5.03 The slave in the Magie Mirror, 


conjured by the Queen. 


5.04 The evil Queen with the casket 


intended to hold the heart of the murdered 


Snow White. 
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Disney had in fact seen a film, not a "play," 
in 1916, starring Marguerite Clark. He attena- 
ed a free showing, simultaneously projected 
on four screens to 16,000 children, some 
squeezed two to a seat in the 12,000-seat 
Kansas City Convention Center, 

Thus, out of popular culture, Disney made 
another product of the same culture, imbu- 
ing the new version with complexities that 
revived and have subsequently sustained its 
popularity. This popularity is due as much to 


5.05 Snow White takes her first peek into 
the Seven Dwarfs’ cottage. 

5.06 The Seven Dwarfs, led by Doc, head 
home from working in their diamond mine. 
5.07 The Prince awakens Snow White with 
love's first kiss. 

5.08 *Want to know a secret? Promise not to 
tell? We are standing by a wishing well...” 
5.09 Dancer Marjorie Belcher was filmed 
in costume to provide (he animators with 
live-action reference footage. 
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the European origins of the story and the way 
Disney utilized these origins as to the responses 
that he and his staff brought to bear upon it. 


“As a kid, I had seen the story and 
liked it. The figures of the Dwarfs 
intrigued me. I thought it was a 
good plot, and it had a broad 
appeal. It wasn’t too fantastie. 
That’s what you need: a fairly 
down-to-earth story that people 
can associate themselves with.” 
Walt Disney 


The Grimm story was considerably altered. 
Disney removed two attempts by the Queen 
to kill Snow White, first with a poisoned comb 
and then with a bodice. He replaced the 
traditional repetitive narrative element with 


5.10 


running gags and comic repetitions, both 
visual and verbal; these include Doc's spoon- 
erisms, Grumpy's misogyny, and the slow-tor- 
toise joke. In the Grimms' version, the Queen 
dances to death in red-hot shoes at the wed- 
ding; in Disney's, she falls off a precipice. The 
Grimms' line "the wild beasts roared about 
her, but none did her any harm" is expand- 
ed into the scene where the animals and 
birds help Snow White and take her to the 
Dwarfs’ cottage. At her death in the Grimms’ 
story, the "birds came too and wept for Snow 
White”; this is elaborated into the mourning 


5.10 The archetypal fairy-tale castle 
became a recurrent Disney image in films 
and, later, theme parks, story sketch. 

5.11 Adriana Caselotti, the voice of 

Snow White, poses for Disney animator 
Ken Walker. 


of all nature around the coffin, which is cen- 
tral to the Disney film. 

Disney was an instinctive artist. James Algar, 
a close associate who worked on the film, re- 
calls: "He was an intuitive person, very intui- 
tive; he had more ideas going in the back of 
his head than any two men alive, and he was 
something of an enigma. We worked for him 
because we loved it. We loved the work. We 
loved Snow White, and we knew we were in 
on something tremendous." 

Snow White's strength lies in its visual nar- 
rative. There is no narrator, and only a brief 
opening-credit title in the form of a book. 
Disney is a storyteller in the tradition of the 
great tellers of tales, and he used the medium 
of film for his narration. Deny story, deny the 
need for narrative, and we deny imagina- 
tion and what Laurens van der Post calls “the 
wisdom of the dark...the night in which we 


have our being 


we ascena into The 


“It was prophesied that nobody 
would sit through such a thing. But 
there was only one way we could 
do it successfully and that was to 
plunge ahead and go for broke — 
shoot the works. There could be 
no compromising on money, talent, 
or time.” 

Walt Disney 


Allied to the narrative economy is 


the ctrangtr 
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of characterization — in 


Dwarfs and the Queen / Witch; to a 
tent, Snow White. It is 
convincing characters through 
that makes the film so interesting for those of 
us who practice or enjoy animation today. The 
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5.12 “4 lovely maid I 
see...Lips red as the rose, 
hair black as ebony, skin 
white as snow,” story sketch. 
5.13 “Who is the fairest one 
of all?” The Queen 
consulting her Magie Mirror 
by Ferdinand Horvath, story 
sketch. 

5.14 Concept art for the scene 
where Snow White gathers 
wildflowers watched by the 
Queen's Huntsman. 


QUEEN Goes TO MIRROR. 


er 
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investment of credibility in these characters 
is superb, and coupled with this are scenes 
of lyrical tenderness and exuberance that, 
though they do not advance the story (I am 
thinking in particular of Snow White and the 
animals cleaning the Dwarfs' cottage, and of 
the Dwarfs' evening party), enhance the com- 
edy, which is closely linked to characterization 
and the overall richness of the special effects. 
Finally, the expressionistic scenes of power and 
terror (Snow White’s flight and the Queen's 
transformation), with their fluidity and filmic as- 
surance of design, still have the ability to shock 
our latter-day senses that have been dulled by 
horror and violence. 

Narrative economy, visual richness, and hu- 
mor are, therefore, the qualities that give the 
film its strength. 


The story is also fresh in execution, with 
those sequences canceled or abandoned 
that did not carry on the narrative drive. Yet 
the apparent simplicity cloaks immense com- 
plexity and control. By December 1937, 650 
artists were at work, sometimes seven days 
a week, in a concerted determination to fin- 
ish the film, Nothing, even at this late stage, 
was left to chance. Every brushstroke, color 
gradation, angle, composition, special ef- 
fect, is there by design under Disney's overall 
guidance. The artists who worked on Snow 
White were, like Disney himself, steeped in 
film. Disney encouraged them to see films, 
and he himself had films shown both at the 
studio and at his home. Marc Davis, a key 
animator and one of the studio's "Nine Old 
Men," recalls: 


“We saw every ballet, we saw every film. 
If a film was good we would go and see 
it five times. Walt rented a studio up In 
North Hollywood and we would see a se- 
lection of films — anything from Chaplin 
to unusual subjects. Anything that might 


produce growth, that might be stimulat- 
ing—the cutting of the scenes, the staging, 
how a group of scenes was put together, 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Nosferatu 
were things that we saw. | remember 
Metropolis, | would never want to see this 


film again because it had a very strong im- 
pact on me. | have built it up in my mind 
and | want to leave it that way. This was 
Walt's attitude, always the search for some- 
thing different. "5 


5.16 
There are echoes of a number of films in 


Snow White, which in no way detract from its 
originality but which place its careful devel- 
opment within a context. First, there are the 
Hollywood films that preceded it: the Fredric 
March version of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
(1932) is echoed in the Queen’s transforma- 
tion scene in her laboratory. The operetta 
convention seized on by Hollywood in the 
late 1920s and early '30s — The Vagabond 
King (1930) and The Merry Widow (1934) 
come to mind—is strongly present in the 
Snow White-Prince sequence at the wish- 
ing well. It is also the basis for many of the 
recitative and song sequences, though song 
in the film, unlike in an operetta, always en- 
hances action and/or character, In a story 
conference of October 1935, Disney advised: 
“Have our dialogue not rhymed or definite 
beat rhythm, but have meter and at the right 
time tie in with the music, so the whole thing 
has musical pattern — dialogue and music 
work together and use dialogue to lead into 
songs naturally ... out in the woods she picks 
up words from the birds and it suggests song 


5.15 Exhausted, Snow White collapses in a 
forest clearing, observed by the watching 
eyes of the woodland animals, concept art. 
5.16 Fleeing for her life, Snow White 
imagines she sees terrifying eyes glowing 
in the dark, background painting. 
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to her... avoid just breaking into song, lead 
into songs instead.” 

Both Snow White's flight through the forest 
and the Queen's transformation scene are 
powerfully expressionistic. For the nightmare 
flight, the artists recalled the use of sound 
to support montage in Private Worlds (1935), 
an unusually adult story of a mental hospi- 
tal. Gothic elements echo Lang's Metropolis 
(1927) and Murnau's Nosferatu (1922) and 
Sunrise (1927). 


“At the start everything was gags, 
gags, gags, and now Walt was 
seeing something new and more 
things that he could do with 
animation... Everybody was 
coming up with new ideas and so 
Walt was going. What have I 
got here?” He was an organist 
playing all the stops.” 


Frank Thomas 


Brian Sibley points out the similarity of the 
Witch to Lionel Barrymore's villain who disguis- 
es himself as an old-woman pedaler, cloak 


and basket to boot, in Tod Browning's Devil 
Doll (1936). 

The melodramatic gestures and stylized 
movements of silent films also influenced 
Snow White. The Queen in particular is in a 
long tradition of villainous characters dating 
back through silent cinema to the melodrama 
of Victorian theater. She is stylistically similar 
to the She of Helen Gahagan in the RKO film 
of 1935, but veteran animators at a seminar 
in Los Angeles in 1986 denied the overt in- 
fluence of She or any other film upon either 
Disney's or their own work. Nevertheless, the 
Queen is terrifyingly familiar to us, both origi- 
nal in expression and traditional in role. When 
she sweeps down her stone staircase, Frank 
Churchill's music complementing her with stri- 
dent brass notes on a descending scale, the 
clear linear design is breathtaking. Her cloak 
billows out around her in a swirl of rage, and 
rats scuttle for shelter. 

In story meetings of October 1934, Disney 
wanted her to "be drawn along the lines of 
the Benda mask type...as a high collar beau- 
ty..." He outlined her character and the at- 
mosphere of her castle and dungeon: "When 


the Queen gets angry, her 
face grows menacing— eyes 
big — fearful, hideous and dis- 
torted features... Queen in 
her laboratory... busy prepar- 
ing poison for comb (the story 
had not yet been fully pared of 
all the Grimm facets) — caul- 
dron bubbling and change of 
colors in the flames. Dungeon 
far down below — stairs lead- 
ing down — go (to the) limit 
in building up creepy dark 
shadows, dank and dripping 
wet— cobwebby musty ef- 
fect, skeletons in chains...” 
It is the linear, cartoony quality of her move- 
ment that takes her and the film, and the au- 
dience, outside the incarcerating time scale 
of 1937. Were the characters live action, they 
would be as dead as the characters of all 
the live-action films of the time. Because they 
are drawn and painted, they escape that 
deadening effect of *realism” that dates all 
performances on stage or screen. The Queen 
is both real and yet drawn, her menace es- 


5.17 


tablished in a series of quick cuts between her 
and the mirror which reveal that Snow White is 
“the fairest in the land." In a gesture of alarm 
and despair, the Queen puts her hand to her 
throat and then spreads out her arm in fury 


5.17 Snow White gets her first glimpse of 
the Dwarfs cottage in this story sketch. 
5.18 Story sketch for the traveling pan 
shot in which the animals lead Snow 
White to the cottage. 
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on the words "Snow White." We then cross- 
dissolve to Snow White herself washing steps 
by the wishing well. 

The debt, then, to 19th-century theater 
via silent cinema is large, and Snow White in 
turn has influenced Hollywood's subsequent 
output, not least Disney's own work, from 
Pinocchio (1940) to Sleeping Beauty (1959). 
Though Orson Welles has denied it, Cifizen 
Kane (1941) owes much of the atmosphere of 
its first scene to the opening of Snow White. 
The fairy-tale castle, Jonathan Rosenbaum 
reminds us, is so rich in suggestions that a near 
replica, on which former Disney employees 
collaborated, wound up serving admirably 
as Xanadu in the powerful opening shots of 
Citizen Kane: "not only the long-shot vista 
of it standing on a mountain, but virtually 
the same lap dissolve to an almost identical 
grilled window in the subsequent closer shot." 


Other films directly influenced 
by Snow White include Gulliver's 
Travels (1939), The Wizard of Oz 
(1939), The Bluebird (1940), and 
Hitchcock's Rebecca (1940). It 
is doubtful whether fantasy and 
science-fiction films such as the 
Star Wars saga would have de- 
veloped in the way they have 
without Snow White. 

Another aspect of the film 
is its rich pictorial design. Jack 
Cutting, a close associate of 
Disney's who worked with the 
company for 47 years, recalled 
his enthusiasm for the lavishly il- 
lustrated picture books emanat- 
ing from Europe: 


“When | grew up | was mad 
about illustrated books — fairy 
tales with pictures by Rackham 
and Wyeth, you know, | could 
look at a Rackham illustration 
and would be captivated by it, and would 
be in the scene. After | had been in the 
studio for a year (this was 1930), | brought 
some books of that type and said, “Walt, 
wouldn't it be wonderful if we could make 
animation like these books.” He might not 
have been clever at talking about it, but 
he had innate sensitivity. | took East of the 
Sun, West of the Moon by Kay Nielsen, King 
Arthur's Court by Howard Pyle, and books 
by Arthur Rackham and Edmund Dulac to 
him. He looked them over and said that 
it would be difficult. But he said, 'Maybe. 
someday.” 


5.19 


5.19 Cel setup and background of the 
Dwarfs anxiously entering the 
mysteriously occupied cottage. 

5.20 Early interpretations of Snow White 
and the Dwarfs in the “Some Day My 
Prince Will Come” sequence, story sketch. 


It was too soon, but by the middle of the 
1930s many of the artists whom Disney re- 
cruited were now art school-trained aspir- 
ing illustrators. The ornate opening shots of 
the castle show these influences. Beautifully 
painted, the castle stands high above a river 
valley with a framework of trees and even 
toadstools in the foreground, and a hint of 
hills in the distance. Rich pictorial detail like 
this is everywhere in the film, and it always 
supports the action; it is never excessive. The 
Queen as witch paddling her canoe into 
the misty dawn is another example of pic- 
torial richness that supports the thrust of the 
narrative. Benign nature is asleep while the 
forces of evil are awake and at work. Only 
two vultures are aware of the Queen's pur- 


pose as she goes toward the Dwarfs' cottage 
through a bleak landscape, dead trees and 
a parched wilderness echoing the sterility of 
the evil Queen. 


“The seven Dwarfs, we knew, were 
‘naturals’ for the medium of our 
pictures. In them we could instill 
boundless humor, not only as to 
their physical appearances, but in 
their mannerisms, personalities, 
voices, and actions.” 

Walt Disney 


Albert Hurter, a Swiss artist in the tradition of 
European illustration, was the graphic genius 
behind much of the film's detailing. Given 


SCENE FADES 


INTO DREAM 


SEQUENCE 
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free rein by Disney to produce a series of 
inspirational sketches, Hurter deserves signifi- 
cant credit for the modeling of the Dwarfs’ 
cottage (Grumpy's organ as well as the stairs, 
beds, and wood carving). Gustaf Tenggren, a 
Swede who was to be a strong influence on 
the next Disney animated feature, Pinocchio, 
also influenced the pictorial design of 
Snow White. 


And what of Snow White 
herself, so criticized by con- 
temporary reviewers? She ap- 
pears in all but seven of the 
20 sequences that make up 
the film. She holds the film to- 
gether in fact, and by virtue 
of the extraordinarily skillful 
animation of Hamilton Luske 
and Grim Natwick, she com- 
mands our attention if not our 
undivided loyalty. She remains 
ageless, transcending both 
her flesh-and-blood contem- 
poraries and the vagaries of 
fashion; her art deco plasticity has taken on 
the patina of gold, her yellow dress, round- 
ed puff sleeves, and bright-red hair ribbon 
matching the round baby face and wide- 
eyed look of the all-American innocent child. 
There is little of Gillray or Rowlandson in Snow 
White's forebears, much of Burne-Jones and 
Mabel Lucie Attwell. However, were her fore- 
bears to be only these, she would be weak 


indeed. Fortunately, a healthy transfusion of 
transatiantic blood from silent cinema gives 
her some strength and vitality. Mary Pickford 
and Janet Gaynor are her godmothers. 
Disney himself issued a circular in autumn 1934 
stating that "Snow White is a Janet Gaynor 
type fourteen years old." 

Although rotoscoping was used, the artists 
found it impossible to copy live action directly. 
Some of the most successful scenes with Snow 
White are those of lyrical tenderness or exu- 
berance — the evening party and the house- 
cleaning sequences come to mind. Here, 
imaginative artistic expression has been given 
full range; one recalls Snow White picking up a 
broom, shaking the duster out of the window, 
loading up the deer with the Dwarfs' clothes, 
dancing with Dopey, taking the candle up- 
stairs. Again, in her nightmare flight through 
The forest, which includes her fall into a swamp 
and escape from log-alligators (a passage de- 
leted by the British Board of Film Censors when 
the film was reclassified "U^ from "A^, the ani- 
mation is secure and confident. 


Grim Natwick recalls the difficulties of ani- 
mating Snow White: "We went way beyond 
rotoscope. And even when we took a roto- 
$cope drawing, her chin came almost as far 
down as her bosom would be, so we had to 
reconstruct the entire body; we did that by 
making her very short-waisted. You see, Snow 
White was really only about five heads high. 
| remember one scene | had where there 
were 101 rotoscoped tracings; | used drawing 
number one and drawing number one hun- 
dred and one, and | fitted in the rest because 
there wasn't enough in it to give us anything 
to animate." 

Natwick told me: "All the great French he- 
roic art comes very close to being illustration, 
and one thing on illustration — by studying 
it, ift gave me a pretty good sense of drafts- 


5.21 Initially, the Dwarfs all looked alike, 
as can be seen from this story sketch of 
the dancing sequence. 

5.22 *Whistle While You Work”; Aided by 
the forest creatures, Snow White tidies up 
the Seven Dwarfs’ cottage. 


5.22 
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manship, because when | arrived 
at the Disney studio, about nine- 
tenths of the animators could 
not even draw Snow White, | was 
very lucky; they were beginning 
to take the better artists from the 
art schools, and | had them for as- 
sistants. They didn't know how to 
animate but they drew very well.” 

The Dwarfs and animals are a 
contrast to Snow White. When the 
Dwarfs talk t00 much, they show 
their age — Doc’s malapropisms 
and confusions are dated and remind us 
of the radio shows from which they in fact 
sprang. Other weaknesses include the Prince, 
mercifully cut back because Disney knew the 
artists could not render him adequately. 

The Dwarfs are children to Snow White as 
mother figure, adults to her as child, They 
can operate for audiences on many levels, 
and though their robust characterization and 
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5.23-27 “Now, a formula to transform my 
beauty into ugliness!” A series of story 
sketches depicts the dramatic sequence in 
which the Queen mixes her magic potion 
and prepares to drink it. 

5.28 Concept art of the Queen and the 
Witch by Joe Grant show the similarities 
in their personas. 

5.29 A powerful story sketch depicting 
the dramatic moment when the apple is 
steeped in the poisonous brew. 
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WITCH in dial:"YES, ONE BITE AND ALL 
YOUR DREAMS WILL COME TRUE" - S.W. o.s. 
"REALLY?" Witch: "YES, GIRLIE, NOW MAKE 
A WISH AND TAKE A BITE" ; 


the graceful delineation of the animals and 
birds has been praised by reviewers over the 
years, these elements are subservient to and 
supportive of the heroine. Her central position 
is too strong for the film's success to depend 
upon its parts. The film works today because 
the heroine works, and she works for us partly 
because of her very plasticity, partly because 
she lives and moves and has being, with her 


Witch laughing as she exits from house - 
sees dwarfs 


piping operatic warbling, as a drawn and 
idealized figure. Abandoned in the forest 
and condemned to death, she is rescued by 
nature in the form of animals and birds; this is 
a standard form of wish fulfillment on behalf 
of a wronged person and is carried through 
the film by the Disney artists. As the Dwarfs 
kneel weeping by her bedside, believing her 
to be dead, a candle drips, echoing “the 


Dwarfs' tears in both shape and movement 
as the tears conversely echo the wax drop. 
Character, whether human or animal, and 
setting here are alike, all made from the same 
material. All things are literally animated by 
the same spirit.” wrote William Paul in a per- 
ceptive 1973 essay.® 


“4 mixture of Lady Macbeth and 
the Big Bad Wolf— Her beauty is 
sinister, mature, plenty of curves — 
She becomes ugly and menacing 
when scheming and mixing her 
poisons— Her dialogue and action 
are over-melodramatic, verging 
on the ridiculous.” 

Notes on the Queen from an October 1934 studio 
typescript 


There is an emotional center in the character 
of Snow White that creates an involvement on 
the part of the audience to such an extent 
that we experience a distinct sense of loss; 
this is identifiable when Dwarfs and animals 
mourn at her bier, but a more complex emo- 


tional response is identifiable at the end of the 
film, when we adults as children or children 
as adults-to-be "lose" Snow White — we iden- 
tify strongly with the Dwarfs at this point — as 
she goes on to marriage and fulfillment in a 
Maxfield Parrish landscape of trees, sunset, 
and castle in the air. We and the Dwarfs are 
left behind to grow old and die; Snow White, 
resurrected, moves toward everlasting life. 
The continuing appeal of Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs lies in how the film com- 
bines cinematic and artistic tradition to tell a 
story of fundamental truths with richness and 
humor. The first American animated feature 
touches upon deep and powerful feelings in 
a way that no other animated feature — from 
Disney or elsewhere — has ever done since. 


5.30 “Go on! Have a bite!” Story sketch 
of the Witch smiling as she proffers the 
poisoned apple. 

5.31 Having succeeded in getting Snow 
White to eat the apple, the Witch leaves 
the cottage in triumph, story sketch. 
5.32 Story sketch for pan shot of Dopey 
hitching a ride on a deer to join the 
rescue dash. 
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Pinocchio 


(1940) 


Synopsis 

"Disney has deftly pulled the story together and 
made a tight dramatic structure out of the 
rambling sequence of events in the (Carlo) 
Collodi book. Pinocchio's wish to be a real boy 
remains the film's underlying theme, but 
'becoming a real boy' now signifies the wish to 
grow up, not the wish to be good. Our greatest 
fear is that he may not make his way safely 
through the minefields of his various adventures 
to get what, finally, he truly deserves... About 
two years were devoted to ihe production of 
Pinocchio, easily the best film the Disney 

studio ever created, as well as the most fearless 
and emotionally charged. Over 1 million 
drawings appear on the screen, and this does 
not include tens of thousands of preliminary 
drawings, story sketches, atmosphere sketches, 
layouts, character models and stage set- 
tings...The movie contains so many memorable 
episodes; for example, the one in which Jiminy 
and Pinocchio converse in bubbling speech as 
they move about the ocean floor, looking for 
Monstro the whale, and the swallowed 
Geppetto... Watching Pinocchio now, | am 
inevitably struck by a sense of regret — of loss. It 
would almost certainly be impossible to finance 
such an enterprise today. The movie has the 
golden glamour of a lost era; it is a monument 
to an age of craft and quality in America.” 

— Maurice Sendak, Walt Disney's Triumph: The 
Art of Pinocchio 


WORLD PREMIERE February 7, 1940 (New York) 
TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
1.33:1, 87 minutes 


Cast 

PINOCCHIO DICKIE JONES 

GEPPETTO CHRISTIAN RUB 

JIMINY CRICKET CLIFF EDWARDS 

BLUE FAIRY EVELYN VENABLE 

J. WORTHINGTON FOULFELLOW 

WALTER J. CATLETT 

LAMPWICK FRANKIE DARRO 

STROMBOLI AND COACHMAN CHARLES JUDELS 
BARKER DON BRODIE 


Crew 

SUPERVISING DIRECTORS BEN SHARPSTEEN, 
HAMILTON LUSKE 

SEQUENCE DIRECTORS BILL ROBERTS, NORMAN 
FERGUSON, JACK KINNEY, WILFRED JACKSON, 

T. HEE 

ANIMATION DIRECTORS FRED MOORE, 
FRANKLIN THOMAS, MILTON KAHL, VLADIMIR 
TYTLA, WARD KIMBALL, ARTHUR BABBITT, 

ERIC LARSON, WOOLIE REITHERMAN 

STORY ADAPTATION TED SEARS, OTIO. 
ENGLANDER, WEBB SMITH, WILLIAM COTTRELL, 
JOSEPH SABO, ERDMAN PENNER, AURELIUS 
BATTAGLIA, FROM THE STORY BY COLLODI 
(CARLO LORENZIN!) 

MUSIC AND LYRICS LEIGH HARLINE, NED 
WASHINGTON, PAUL J. SMITH 

ART DIRECTION CHARLES PHILIPPI, HUGH 
HENNESY, KENNETH ANDERSON, DICK KELSEY, 
KENDALL O'CONNOR, TERRELL STAPP THOR 
PUTNAM, JOHN HUBLEY, MCLAREN STEWART, 

AL ZINNEN 

CHARACTER DESIGN ALBERT HURTER, 

JOE GRANT, JOHN P MILLER, CAMPBELL GRANT, 
MARTIN PROVENSEN, JOHN WALBRIDGE 
ANIMATORS JACK CAMPBELL, BERNY WOLF 
DON TOWSLEY, OLIVER M. JOHNSTON, DON LUSK, 
JOHN LOUNSBERY, NORMAN TATE, JOHN 
BRADBURY, LYNN KARP CHARLES NICHOLS, ART 
PALMER, JOSHUA MEADOR, DON TOBIN, ROBERT 
MARTSCH, GEORGE ROWLEY, JOHN MCMANUS, 
DON PATTERSON, PRESTON BLAIR, LES CLARK, 
MARVIN WOODWARD, HUGH FRASER, 

JOHN ELLIOTTE 

BACKGROUNDS CLAUDE COATS, MERLE COX, 
EO STARR, RAY HUFFINE 
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The Coming of Age of a Medium 


By Daniel Kothenschulte 


Among the most beautiful opening scenes 
in the history of film, Pinocchio deserves a 
place of honor. When, in the first frame, Jiminy 
Cricket reveals himself as the singer of "When 
You Wish Upon a Star" the song accompa- 
nying the opening credits, and when, caught 
in a spotlight, he elegantly slides down the 
cover of a magnificent book, opens a page, 


HOUSE 


GEPPETTOS 


and the camera zooms into the first illustra- 
tion, he has literally captured us. And during 
the following 80 or so minutes, he is as unwill- 
ing to release us as his larger-than-life villains 
Stromboli, the owner of the puppet theater, 
and Monstro, the whale, would of their own 
accord give up anything they had laid their 
hands on. 


The mountain village at night, bathed in a 
mysterious light cast by the stars, into which 
the multiplane camera glides in this first 
scene, is not a mere copy of nature. Nor is the 
scene an attempt at imitating a cinematic 
effect, for complex shots of this nature were 
not yet possible in live-action films. Disney is 
not concerned with creating an illusion of life 
with the means of painting but rather on mak- 
ing art itself come alive. But it is not the art 
of the museums but that of the middle-class 
children's rooms and the public libraries: it 
is the art of the picture books. In their often 
lavish illustrations, the long obsolete move- 
ments of the 19th century were still alive, and 
they are the sources from which the aesthet- 
ics of Pinocchio are fed. Even two decades 


later, when working on Sleeping Beauty, Walt 
Disney spoke about his ideal of a “moving il- 
lustration."! 

The storybook beginnings of many of 
Disney's animated films do not simply refer 
to their respective originals. The opening of 
the front page of a book is an effect akin 
to that of raising the curtain in a theater, al- 
lowing the viewer a first glimpse at the words 
and images. At the same time, we notice that 
they are always mighty tomes, despite the 
fact that the Grimm Brothers' version of Snow 
White encompasses less than 3,000 words. 
in 1930s America, books were by no means 


6.01 1940 first-release movie poster. 
6.02-07 Film frames for Pinocchio, 1940. 
6.08 Layout drawing of Geppetto's house. 
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mass articles available to all levels of soci- 
ety. In her book Walt Disney, from Reader to 
Storyteller, Kathy Merlock Jackson calls them 
prestige objects whose ownership conveyed 
not only education but also prestige.? Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs also used a prop 
storybook opening. Later, Disney was also to 
use similar opening sequences for his feature 
films Cinderella, Sleeping Beauty, Th 
in the Stone, and The Jun 
these, only in Pinocchio is the book not c 


jle Book. But among 
real 
f the 


film prop but already an actual part 


animation. In the mysterious candlelight, we 


can clearly see the books on which two future 
Disney films, already in the 
based: Ali 


Therefore 


planning stages 
were to be 


Peter Pan 


! Wonderland and 
when the viewers find 
themselves in an animated world right from 
the outset, this is in keeping with the film's « 


as 
piration of enhancing the dimensions of illus. 


tration and painting in two w ays, using sophis- 
ticated effects of depth —in motion as much 


as in space. And yet the images are illustra- 


the illustration. They are windows 


tions within 


into the world of the narrative 


Walt Disne sclose s plan to turn Carlo 
Colloc hildren's tales in J unusu 
ally ea O the general public. Italian repor- 
ers ere e first to lear abot it di nng his 
European trip in the summer of 1935. As one 
newspape tes, it was Hollywood stat 
Douglas Fairbanks who gave the idea 


“In producing Pinocchio, we have 
tried to install all the entertain- 
ment values — humor, pathos, 
excitement, and beauty — but even 
more important, we have sincerely 
tried to keep faith with the legions 
of people all over the world who 
have read the story and who 
love it.” 

Walt Disney 


The plans did not in fact become more con- 
crete until the fall of 1937, during the final 


stages of production of Snow White. Led by 
Otto Englander, a group of story artists de- 
veloped an initial scenario. In December, the 
decision was made to finish Pinocchio before 
completing Bambi, whose naturalistic anima 
tion posed quite a challenge. Ben Sharpsteen 
was made production supervisor and was 
meant to organize the work of hundreds of 
artists, as agreed with Walt Disney. Initially, it 
was important to extract a stringent plot from 
the complex, episodic structure and to give 
the main character the required likeability for 
a screen hero. In one of the first story meet- 
ings on December 3, 1937, Disney summed up 
the challenge: “One difficulty in Pinocchio is 
that people know the story, but they don't like 
the character.”* 

This of course is the crux of Collodi's figure: 
as he is only turned into a human being when 
he has acquired the necessary moral matu- 
rity, he initially appears cold and not human 
enough. Early on in the story, the well-mean- 
ing cricket learns this when Pinocchio throws 


6.09 
a log at it. Collodi is even far from generous 
with attributes of likeable childishness, which 
is why modern reviewers go as far as to con- 
clude that Pinocchio is in fact not a children's 
book at all and that, on the contrary, it pre- 
sented its readers with the image of a fool, 
almost as if holding a mirror to their faces. 
"You cannot trust this book," claims writer and 
philosopher Umberto Eco. "It starts with 'once 
upon a time’ and then addresses children as 
it if were a children's book. But then it makes 
an unacceptable move: it contradicts its little 
readers (‘No, children, you are wrong’) and 
even more, it denies the expectations of the 
adults who, even more than children, expect 
that ‘once upon a time’ has to mean that at 
some point in a fairy tale there will be a king.” 


6.09 One of the most precious artworks 
in the collection of Disney’s Animation 
Research Library, this background 
painting by a Disney Studio artist was 
executed in oil on Masonite board and 
measures 15.9 x 55.5 inches. 
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Walt Disney and his writers and story artists 
managed to create that kind of magic in their 
version of Pinocchio which Collodi deprives 
his readers of — and that without sugarcoat- 
ing the story or weakening its message. In his 
verdict, Maurice Sendak even goes as far as 
to say, “So far as | am concerned, Collodi's 
book is of interest today chiefly as evidence 
of the superiority of Disney's screenplay. The 
Pinocchio in the film is not the unruly, sulking, 
vicious, devious (albeit still charming) mari- 
onette that Collodi created...He is, rather, 
both lovable and loved. Therein lies Disney's 
triumph ...Disney has corrected a terrible 
wrong. Pinocchio, he says, is good; his 'bad- 
ness” is only a matter of inexperience, "^ 

However, late in the production, Walt Disney 
began to question the far move he had 
made away from the original. On January 
14, 1939, he opened an early story meeting 
on Alice in Wonderland with his concern: "Do 
you think we should get too far from the book 
at this time? We did that in Pinocchio and 
| regret it now. We didn't explore what was in 
Pinocchio." 


With the flight above the roofs, 
Disney invents something which 
today, known as "virtual tracking 
shot," is obligatory in every motion 
picture using computer-generated 
effects. And yet in the next mo- 
ment, he interrupts the unreal- 
ity of this view and the pathos of 
the enchantment with an erratic 
camera movement, which reveals 
the perspective to be from that of 
the cricket. What a way to start a 
movie — and how hard he strug- 
gled for it. 

Not until the summer of 1938, 
almost a year after the develop- 
ment of the story commenced in 
September 1937, did Disney and 
the artists create the figure of the 
cricket. At that time. “Jiminy Cricket!,” Walt’s 
naming inspiration, was a well-known way 
of expressing surprise or annoyance without 
resorting to blasphemy. The idea of turning 
Jiminy Cricket into Pinocchio’s companion 
and making him the embodiment of the con- 
science the puppet was lacking was not born 
until January 1939. Disney's story meeting with 
his employees Bill Cottrell, Dorothy Ann Blank, 
Ted Sears, Dick Creedon, and Wilfred Jackson 
on January 16, 1939, had only just begun 
when Walt had the key idea: "Do you think 
if we had a little prologue here —he comes 
out and tells a little something at the begin- 
ning — is it too much out of line? Just enough 


6.10 


6.10 Jack Campbell's animation of the 
Blue Fairy followed live-action footage 
of actress Marge Champion, who had 
already posed for Snow White. It is one of 
the few moments in the film that reveals 
the aesthetic ideals of a time when 
glamorous beauties ruled the screen. 
6.11 Disney's background painters 
achieved a magical realism through the 
use of delicate lighting and an 
unprecedented richness in detail. 


that when the voice comes along you will 
know who he is. "? 


*There is something intriguing 
about a character who desperately 
wants to be a real person, but who 
we all think is actually more 
interesting as a piece of wood.” 
Terry Gilliam 


Some time later during the meeting, when 
Walt Disney gets back to the scene, he has 
the idea for the subjective camera perspec- 
tive: "I kind of like that where he starts to tell a 
story in this little prologue affair some way. We 
have this beautiful line in it — That quaint little 
village”... He comes along down there. You do 
not see the cricket — maybe not have the crick- 
et at all, And there is a light burning in this little 
house...He is the camera up to that point.“? 


Disney's spontaneous idea can be found in 
the finished film. The camera leaps, from the 
cricket's point of view, are all the more effec- 
tive as they project the multiplane camera's 
backgrounds, overlaying each other, into the 
changing space. 

What is remarkable about Walt's com- 
ment is his appreciation of the word “quaint”: 
it can be found as early as 1935 in a memo 
on ideas for future movies in light of the old- 
fashioned charm of the picture books he had 
brought back from his European trip: "This 
quaint atmosphere fascinates me.”?” In the 
canon of all things Disney, this nostalgic at- 
tribute was to claim its fixed place and also, 
for example, later manifest itself in the archi- 
tecture of Disneyland. In Pinocchio, it found its 
strongest visual expression in the settings de- 
signed by Gustaf Tenggren. This inspirational 
artist found the ideal model for the tranquil 
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6.12 The Blue Fairy 
works her magie 
on Pinocchio in this 
watercolor by 
Gustaf Tenggren. 
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village far from the novel's Italian location, 
in the Bavarian town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber —famous for its medieval houses, 
cast iron fittings, and mighty wooden doors, 
as they give Geppetto's world a magical 


wv 


6.13 


and yet down-to-earth atmosphere. One of 
the picture books Disney brought back from 
his European travels in 1935 seems like a di- 
rect model for the cobbled lanes and interi- 
ors embellished with wooden ornaments. It 


is Hermann Kaulbach's Picture Book, which 
since 1890 has sold hundreds of thousands 
of copies and recounts children's pranks 
in the Biedermeier style. Like all books that 
Disney bought in Europe, it was available to 
the artists in the studio library. Albert Hurter, 
who produced some of the most important 
drafts for Geppetto's workshop, was probably 
familiar with the popular book from his Swiss 
home country. 

If one measures a filmmaker according to 
what they are able to produce at the height 
of their creativity and under ideal working 
conditions, then one has to measure Walt 
Disney by Pinocchio. Inspired by the success 
of Snow White, he invested all his resources in 
a work which did not have to make any com- 
promises. Snow White allows us to see how the 
Disney artists refined their skills while working. 
Now, however, they were available in abun- 
dance and were broadened daily, spurred on 
by Walt Disney's insatiable creative ambition. 

While the production of short mov- 
ies still continued to flourish, three 
feature films which covered a wide 
range of distinctive artistic goals 
were initiated. Bambi heightened 
the creation of moods, typical of the 
demanding Silly Symphonies, to pro- 
duce a consummate tableau with 
animal animations which were as 
much true to life as they were strong 
in character. 

Fantasia, on the other hand, of- 
fered a firework of stylistic experi- 
ments and celebrated art for art's 
sake. But Pinocchio made the high- 
est demands with regard to storytell- 


6.13 Ward Kimball’s design and 
animation of Jiminy Cricket is 
widely regarded as a cornerstone 
in character animation. 

6.14 Norm Ferguson animating & 
Honest John. 


ing. All possibilities of animation and countless 
new developments, especially in the special 
effects, were deployed for a story of great 
magnificence. Pinocchio is, as J.B. Kaufman 
recently put it in his definitive monograph on 
the film, “the Disney epic." For the Disney his- 
torian, it was comparable to the monumen- 
tal epics of the era of the silent movies: D. W. 
Griffith's Intolerance (USA, 1916), Erich von 
Stroheim's Greed (USA, 1924), or Napoleon by 
Abel Gance (France, 1927). 

Would Walt Disney, who had his illustrators 
watch many important silent movies for study 
purposes, have agreed with this comparison? 
There was always something tragic about the 
scale of these cinematic epics: created with 
an effort which only made it worthwhile if av- 
erage viewer numbers increased exponential- 
ly, they also had high artistic aspirations — and 
Therefore ran the danger of simultaneously 
asking too much of the mass audience they 
depended upon. 
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For Pinocchio, more than for any other 
Disney film, this remark by Disney fan Sergei 
M. Eisenstein rings true: “I’m sometimes fright- 
ened when | watch his films. Frightened be- 
cause of some absolute perfection in what 
he does. This man seems to know not only the 
magic of all technical means, but also the 
most secret strings of human thought, images, 
ideas, feelings." '? 


“Gustaf Teng eren painted beautiful 
color illustrations for inspiration, 
and the incomparable Albert Hurter 
set the styles and contributed 
unusual background techniques.” 


Jack Kinney 


And indeed, the impact of Pinocchio has 
been immense. At its premiere on February 7, 
1940, Disney proved that from then on, there 
would be nothing that could not be depict- 
ed with the art of the animation movie, and 


that this went beyond the mere appearance 
of visible reality. To him, Carlo Collodi's chil- 
dren's classic appeared as the ideal model. 
"Every character in the story is ideal for ad- 
aptation to the medium of animation," he 
wrote for a piece in the Los Angeles Tímes. 
"After all, it’s about the only way you could 
bring a live wooden puppet to the screen, 
not to mention a talking cricket no bigger 
than a split second, a wishing star that turns 
info a beautiful fairy, and a monstrous and 
unbelievably villainous whale who swallows 
most of the cast of characters in the course 
of the story."'? But the film, which Joe Grant 
considered better than Snow White and 
Art Babbitt, chief animator of the charm- 
ing puppeteer Geppetto, thought of as the 
best Disney ever produced, was also to be 
his darkest. 

Snow White already possessed some 
spooky elements. Now, however there 
were few instances reminiscent of the warm 


glowing colors and the exuberance 
of the comedic appearance of 
the seven Dwarfs. As if Walt Disney 
had foreseen that his medium 
would be reduced to the genres 
of children's and family entertain- 
ment, at least in the United States, 
he used the historic chance to 
employ it in the service of a great 
drama. Even though, in Pinocchio, 
not a minute goes by without a mul- 
titude of major or minor visual gags, 
the dark background against which 
these cheery moments radiate is 
late-Romantic pathos. Pinocchio 
is a dark fantasy whose dramatic 
highlights, to this day, can give even adults 
goose bumps. 

The first moment of fright is still rather easy 
to digest, when the childlike puppet, barely 
awakened, manages to light its finger on a 
candle — and observes the ensuing spectacle 


6.15 Story sketch of Honest John 
and Pinocchio. 

6.16 Tenggren’s use of multiple 
perspectives shows a profound 
understanding of camera movement 
in animation, concept art. 
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all the way to its rescue by master Geppetto 
with utter fascination. The nature of the ani- 
mation, the coming to life, becomes the actu 
al subject in this scene. The puppet, only mo- 
ments ago still inanimate, may now possess a 
will of its own — but is nonetheless still a piece 
of wood which feels no pain. 

For animator Andreas Deja, who is also a 
historian of his chosen medium, one image 
which can be seen in the film just prior con- 
tains “the essence of Disney animation.”** Just 
before the fairy's magic wand brings him to 
life, Milt Kahl's portrayal of Pinocchio gives us 
a feel for the weight of the inanimate wood- 
en body, and the painted eyes with the pupil 


caught in a state of torpor increases the im- 
pression of the material being dead. 

Later in the film, this motif is revisited in the 
lethargic puppet bodies, which are suspend- 
ed like hanged men inside their shady impre- 
sario Stromboli's car — a vision which was pre- 
viously prepared with the help of a watercolor 
painting created by Gustaf Tenggren for the 
film. The style of the illustrator, who had emi- 
grated from Sweden, significantly defined the 
look of the film. 

When the showman gives his fledgling star 
Pinocchio an idea of the fate that would 
await him were he not to be compliant, he 
drops his axe on a puppet which did not pass 


muster, its painted-on smile heightening its 
being inanimate. For some time, Disney and 
his artists had toyed with the idea of giving 
Stromboli’s puppets a life of their own, in the 
same way as they had, for example, made 
the porcelain figures in the Silly Symphony The 
China Shop come to life in the absence of the 
shop's owner. 

In one of the variations, Pinocchio had 
even fallen in love with a puppet girl whom 
he saved from a dragon during one of his per- 
formances. Walt Disney himself put an end to 
this approach, which he explained during a 
story conference on January 18, 1938: "The 
audience knows we can do anything with a 
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drawing, and they're not interested. This is a 
sequence on puppets with strings, and | think 
we should use those strings... They can do 
all these things, but it's the strings that work 
them. That will be funnier."'* 

The interplay between Pinocchio and the 
real puppets did indeed offer rich comic pos- 
sibilities: for example, when he admires the 
dancers, enchanted like a child succumbing 
to the fascination of the puppets in motion. Or 
in Frank Thomas' timeless animation, when he 
gets all tangled up during the final verse of his 


6.17 Pinocchio’s encounter with Stromboli 
as seen by Teng gren. 
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song "I've Got No Strings,” only to triumph im- 
mediately: "There are no strings on me!” 


“Pinocchio is the darkest of all 
Disney films. Even by today's 
standards, the film is marked by a 
horrific gloom unheard of in com- 
mercial animation of the time." 
Russell Merritt 


But, as they so often do in this filmic master- 
piece, humor and artistic self-reflection con- 
verge. Despite the fact that everything we 
see is animated, we see the clash between 
what is alive and what has merely come to 
life. In the encounter with the inanimate ob- 
jects, we experience Pinocchio as all the 
more alive and get a feeling of the vulner- 
ability of a child in a hostile world. And as 
he so often does, Disney brings to mind his 
idol Charlie Chaplin with his combination of 
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humor and human compassion. In the end, 
when Geppetto places the lifeless body of 
the puppet on the bed, this coming-to-life is 
addressed one last time. That the fairy god- 
mother now does not give him back the 
puppet he has become so fond of, but has 
him appear as a boy of flesh and blood, was 
something many viewers found disappoint- 
ing;'6 in his lifelike depiction, Pinocchio the hu- 
man being seems like a stylistic inconsistency 
in this otherwise flawless film — and, ironically, 
far less alive. 


6.18 This early concept painting follows 
Collodi's original in having Pinocchio 
explore the mythical land of Cockaigne, 
which poet Giovanni Boccaccio called 
Cuccagna and the Brothers Grimm 
named Schlaraffen Land. 

6.19 Story sketch. 

6.20 Story sketch for “Pleasure Island” 
sequence. 


It is one of the most difficult tasks of 
animation to bring to life the move- 
ments of objects. Pinocchio is full of 
countless masterpieces which are 
almost without equal, such as the 
moving music boxes and wall clocks. 
Based on the designs of Albert Hurter, 
model maker and puppeteer Bob 
Jones, together with 21-year-old Wah 
Chang (later to become famous as 
the designer of science-fiction films 
such as The Time Machine), cre- 
ated working wooden models. Walt 
Disney, whose trip to Europe gave 
rise to a lifelong love of miniatures, greatly ad- 
mired the duo's work. As models, they used 
a moving wall-mounted skeleton, as well 
as the swaying birdcage in which Stromboli 
holds Pinocchio captive. The model, filmed 
in motion, was exposed frame by frame onto 


Photostats. Animator Bob McCrea traced 
them from the original to avoid any distortion 
of the shapes which would have been inevi- 
table when drawing freehand. 

The spookiest scene can be found in the 
production plan under the sequence num- 
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6.25 
ber 8.5: Pinocchio, visibly disoriented after 
an evening on Pleasure Island, masterfully 
animated by Ollie Johnston, discovers don- 
key's ears on the head of his "best friend," 
Lampwick. For the viewer, this transformation 
does not come as a surprise, since Jiminy 
Cricket had previously made sure he knew 
everything about the boy's fate. Pinocchio, 


6.26 


who in the middle of his odyssey has not yet 
discovered his capacity for empathy, is bare- 
ly shaken by the onset of Lampwick's trans- 
figuration. However, the terrible sight makes 
him doubt the enjoyment that beer and ci- 
gars bring. 

The real moment of terror, though, is the 
one when Lampwick starts to laugh but is 


only able to bray like a donkey. This moment 
is so powerful that even the ensuing transfor- 
mation scene cannot surpass it — despite 
the fact that Hamilton Luske, who choreo- 
graphed this scene, clearly drew his inspi- 
ration from one of the classics of the horror 
genre: Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (USA, 1932; 
dir: Rouben Mamoulian), which had already 
been of inspiration to Snow White. The scene 
of the close-up of the hands with the fur 
spreading across them is unmistakable, as is 
the mirror in which the boy observes how he 
transforms from human into animal. Here Fred 
Moore, who caricatured himself with the de- 
sign of Lampwick, achieved one of his most 
impressive animations. 

The boundary between the world of objects 
and nature is as clearly defined in Pinocchio as 
itis in the interface between reality and hyper- 
reality, which, in turn, is only overcome in those 
rare appearances reserved for the Good Fairy. 
The fact that only some of the animal charac- 
ters are able to speak seems intuitively plau- 
sible. When dialogue was recorded for Gideon 
the tomcat, Looney Tunes speaker Mel Blanc 
lent him his voice, but during 
production, he turned into the 
mute sidekick of the more ar- 
ticulate, smooth-talking Honest 
John. In the animation over- 
seen by Norman Ferguson, he 
comes across as the counter- 
part of the honest tramp Jiminy 
Cricket right from the start. 
Once again, early Chaplin 
comes to mind: while the nobil- 
ity of the true gentleman-tramp 


6.21-26 A deleted scene 
that survives in masterful 
watercolor story sketches, 
some of them signed by 
color stylist Lee Blair. 
6.27 Walt Disney's acting 
skills were legendary 
among animators. 


Jiminy is incorruptible even under the most 
dire of circumstances, the fox Honest John — 
voiceover by Walter J. Catlett—is shady to 
such an obvious degree that the innocence 
and naivete of his wooden victim becomes 
even more apparent. 


“In Snow White, the animals helped 
her find the house, but the idea 
is different here — they're friendly 
until they hear [Monstro’s] name, 
and we've got to build on that.” 
Walt Disney 


Like Pinocchio's companion Jiminy Cricket, 
Geppetto’s four-legged housemate is but 
a marginal figure in Collodi's story. It was 
probably the visit to an adaptation for the 
theater by Yasha Frank that inspired Disney's 
story men to give Geppetto a cat. In the 
play, the nameless animal, which right from 
the start is jealous of Pinocchio, provides the 
odd entertaining diversion. Clearly mod- 
eled on the hero of the Oscar-winning Silly 
Symphony Three Orphan Kittens, the decision 
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was made for a young tomcat. Initially, Fred 
Moore had been down to animate it, but he 
gave his blessing to a young Illustrator who 
had proven his talent with a pencil test. For 
Eric Larson, later to become known as one of 
Disney's "Nine Old Men,” the cute and equally 
quarrelsome character Figaro proved to be 
his breakthrough. 

It is one of the secrets of Pinocchio how 
naturally it conveys to the viewer the coexis- 
tence of anthropomorphic, talking animals 
(the two-legged characters fox, tomcat, and 
cricket) and pets acting in a realistic way. But 
then, has the coexistence of Mickey and Pluto 
ever been questioned? The object of Figaro's 
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mischievous attacks, Cleo the goldfish, is a fur- 
ther addition to the novel. The delicate orna- 
mental fish owes its name and its personality to 
Disney himself, who, during a story conference 
on May 26, 1938, presented it as “part dog, 
part cat, part fish, part human.”*” In many of 
the close-ups, ifs glamorous femininity is due to 
animator Don Lusk who, when this essay was 
written, was 102 years old, living in California as 
the only surviving animator of Pinocchio. 


6.28 Underwater story sketch by a 
Disney Studio artist. 

6.29 Concept art of another unproduced 
gag: Pinocchio unaware of danger 
from behind. 


Cleo's biggest scene, document- 
ed as a storyboard in the illustra- 
tion section of this chapter was cut 
from the film in 1939: hungry and in 
the stomach of the whale, Figaro 
made attempts to eat his playmate. 
Geppetto, who is initially outraged, 
almost gives in to the same impulse 
and is seen already hallucinating 
about the best ways to prepare 
it— until the sight of the scared 
goldfish brings him back to his sens- 
es. Clearly inspired by Chaplin's The 
Gold Rush (USA, 1925), this would 
have added a further tragic-comi- 
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cal but also disturbing element to Pinocchio. 
But the animation, which had already been 
partly completed, was not in vain —in 1943, it 
was included in the first of the six Figaro car- 
toons, Figaro and Cleo. 

Only just rescued from Pleasure Island, 
Pinocchio's path takes an even more dra- 
matic turn. A mere three minutes of film lie 
between Pinocchio's and Jiminy's leap from 
the cliffs of Pleasure Island and their next dive 
into yet another body of water. That was all 
the time Disney's story men needed to lead 


their heroes to Geppetto's house in a dramat- 
ic night scene to convey the latter's predica- 


ment in the stomach of a whale via a letter 
carried by a magical pigeon and to have 
Pinocchio make the irrevocable decision to 
follow him there. For just three seconds, in a 
dramatic morning light, one of the most im- 
pressive backdrops of the film is visible on the 
screen: a view of the cliff from below, the very 
6.30 Gustaf Tenggren's inspirational 


painting for an unproduced moment in 
the underwater sequence. 


cliff Pinocchio is prepared to throw himself off. 
And underwater, of all places, is where the 
film then reveals one of its most resplendent 
and colorful sequences — and suspends the 
drama for an instant of playful yet mysteri- 
ous calm. 

Visual special effects provided the wa- 
tery blur; a similar effect was achieved for 
the sound by the new "butterfly machine,” 
a contraption to play optical sound loops 
fluctuatingly. Walt Disney was immediately 
excited by the technical challenges of the 


scene: "The underwater stuff is a swell place 
for multiplane, diffusing and putting haze in 
between, with shafts of light coming down, " 
as he made his wish known during the story 
conference of March 15, 1938.18 

The colorful underwater world sees the re- 
turn of the playful ornamentation of the Silly 
Symphonies Water Babies and Merbabies, in 
which Disney parodies the choreographies 
of the Busby Berkeley musicals with shoals 
of fish. But how fragile this magic is: as soon 
as Pinocchio reveals to the animals, which 
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accompany him with a curiosity akin to that 
of Snow White's forest companions, what he 
is looking for, a few water bubbles are all that 
remains of the friendly troupe. Their fear is en- 
tirely justified: Monstro the whale lives up to 
its name. The camera sees him even before 
Pinocchio, and carefully approaches the 
body which can only be seen in its outline. 
Film composers Leigh Harline and Paul J. 
Smith, whose Oscar-winning symphonic score 
had only a second ago reveled in a playful 
musical impressionism, respond to the ab- 
stract creature with atonal sounds created 
by experimental instruments, which can be 
heard overlaying double bass chords. The 


journey into the whale's insides to join 
the hungry Geppetto in his shipwreck 
is subsequently underpinned by an 
intimate clarinet solo. Only gradu- 
ally is the moving motif taken up by 
the other voices in the orchestra. But 
then a Wagnerian furioso takes over 
when the beast awakens in Wolfgang 
Reitherman's naturalistic animation 
and snaps at its prey. The close-up of 
the eye which spots the tuna, a mo- 
ment of almost surreal appearance, 
was animated by Disney's specialist 
for all matters spooky and monstrous, 
Bill Tytla. 

Never before and rarely since has 
an animation movie produced a se- 
quence of comparable drama and 
enormous impact. In the depiction of 
Monstro, realism and caricature en- 
ter into a unique union. To realize this, 
every cel was treated like a paint- 
ing. Herman Schultheis, photogra- 
pher and technician at the "process 
laboratory," contributed to the de- 
velopment of a wash-off technique 
for which elements were transferred 
onto the cels photomechanically and 
then processed further by the paint- 
ers. Individual nuances were added with a dry 
brush. Once again, the sequence gets its hu- 
man warmth from elements of Chaplinesque 
tragicomedy. At the story conference on 
March 13, 1938, Disney develops many comi- 
cal details in order to disturb and interrupt the 
touching reunion of Geppetto and his pup- 
pet son. At first, preoccupied with fishing, he 
does not even notice Pinocchio. The pivotal 
gag, however, is based on an idea by Wilfred 
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6.31-32 Story sketches of Monstro, who 
would later be animated by Wolfgang 
Reitherman. 

6.33 The reunion of father and son as envi- 
sioned in Gustaf Tenggren’s concept art. 


Jackson: "The old man might say something 
like, ‘Be with you in a minute, Pinocchio.’ 
Then realizes what it is all about and yells, 
POSEN a 


“Weve tried in various ways to 
give the characters the feeling 
of more depth and roundness — 
or more of a third-dimensional 
quality... We’re able to make you 
see even [the whale’s] muscles 
rippling underneath his shiny, 
menacing, dark exterior.” 

Walt Disney 


This story of growing up was also to be the 
coming-of-age of a medium, the “Disney me- 
dium,” as the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art entitled an exhibition in the same year, 


The celebrated premieres in New York and 
Hollywood were followed by eulogistic re- 
views and they confirmed Disney's bold am- 
bitions: "It can be done now," wrote Archer 
Winsten in the New York Post. "All fantasy, all 
soaring works of the imagination not of this 
world, all the remotest dreams are there for 
Disney's doing.” 

But would Walt Disney be able to continue 
to deliver this promise in the years to come? 
Orson Welles once called the Hollywood 
studio technology "the biggest electric train 
set any boy ever had."? Disney had built 
himself an even more complex electric train 
set, a creative machine with limitless poten- 
tial. But soon after the film was released, all 
hopes disappeared of a more sophisticated 
film generating correspondingly bigger box- 
office takings. With a budget of $2,289,000 
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according to the 1941 annual report,” the 
making of the film had swallowed up around 
a million dollars more than its predecessor. At 
the end of 1940, the takings amounted to less 
than a million dollars. The foreign market had 
all but collapsed during the war years. Joe 
Grant, Walt's close employee, remembers 
that Walt Disney had been "very, very unhap- 
py” about the box-office gross.” 


“JAJU that matters this morning is 
that Pinocchio is here at last, is 
every bit as fine as we had prayed 
it would be— if not finer— and 
that it is as gay and elever and 
delightful a fantasy as any well- 
behaved youngster or jaded oldster 
could hope to see.” 

Frank S. Nugent 


Only one year after the celebrated premiere, 
he already seems to have equated the finan- 
cial loss with artistic failure when he looked for 


an explanation in conversation with a reporter: 
“But Pinocchio lacked an intangible some- 
thing." And like a lesson for the future of the stu- 
dio, he adas, “We shall never again sink all our 
hopes into a single picture, It doesn't pay.” 

As is widely known, Walt Disney's genius was 
comprised of talents which are rarely found in 
combination, that of art and of management, 
and we can be grateful that the manager so 
frequently gave free rein to the artist. To this 
day, the mantra rules in Hollywood that com- 
mercial success is a proof of quality and losses 
a proof of failure. 

Throughout his lifetime, Disney would con- 
sider Pinocchio a failure, as pleased as he 
had seemed to appear with the results until 
long after the premiere. However, the only tiny 
dark spot on some of the raving reviews must 
have touched an open wound with Disney: 
The score was widely considered inferior to its 
predecessor. In The New York Times review, 
critic Frank S. Nugent respectfully stated, 
"Since its score is merry and pleasant, if not 


quite so contagiously tuneful as the chorals of 
the seven little men who really weren't there, 
we shall not have it stressed to Pinocchio's 
disparagement."?* During a December 1 
story meeting on Pefer Pan, just two months 
before the premiere of Pinocchio, Disney 
complained, "| think we have to design it for 
music. We didn't do it in Pinocchio and it suf- 
fers from it — you feel the lack of it. There is 
too much dialogue in Pinocchio, too. | think 
the people like to listen to songs that belong 
there. Like in Snow White — most all of the 
songs in there were moving our story.” 

The following year, when his studio adver- 
tised Dumbo as a return to the standard set 
by Snow White. all mention of Pinocchio was 
avoided. 

However, the curators of the Disney exhi- 
bition at the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, who also presented numerous originals 
from Pinocchio in October 1940, considered 
the film a success: "The story of the puppet 
who became a real boy was the second most 


6.34 
popular picture of 1940.”7 So this was another 
way of looking at it and it raises the question 
whether the commercial expectations had 
not simply been unrealistic. The most suc- 
cessful film of the 1940 cinema season, the 
now almost-forgotten Bing Crosby musical 
The Road to Singapore (USA, 1940; dir: Victor 
Scherizingen, grossed only slightly more than 
Pinocchio with $1.6 million. 

Those who had seen Pinocchio, and there 
were many, had witnessed something extraor- 
dinary. In 1988, when the great visual storytell- 
er Maurice Sendak wrote in The Washington 
Post about the film he had seen as a child, 
his verdict was, “The production details are 
overwhelming, but in the end they are only 
statistics. After half a century, the movie itself 
is the vital proof that all that manpower ma- 
chinery and money went into creating a work 
of extraordinary skill, beauty and mystery. "?? 


6.34 Background of the inside of the 
whale as painted by a Disney Studio 
artist. 


Fantasia 


(1940) 


is, 
This experiment in seeing music opens with a 
semiabstract depiction of Bach's “Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor,” followed by Tchaikovsky's 
“The Nutcracker Suite,” accompanied by a 
ballet of fairies, flowers, and mushrooms. Mickey 
Mouse stars as Paul Dukas' "The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice" who, in the absence of his master, 
uses the magic he has learned, with fatal 
results. Set to Stravinsky's "Rite of Spring," the 
story of the planet's first two billion years is told. 
Beethoven's "The Pastoral Symphony" Inspires 
a mythological scene around Mount Olympus. 
Ponchielli's "The Dance of the Hours" is staged 
as a formal ballet performed by elephants, 
ostriches, alligators, and hippoporamuses. The 
two contrasting compositions, "Night on Bald 
Mountain" (Moussorgsky) and ' ‘Ave Maria” 
(Schubert), set the tone fot a danse macabre 
honoring the evil god Chernabog before a pro 
cession turns a forest into a gothic cathedral. 


WORLD PREMIERE AND ROADSHOW RELEASE 
November 13, 1940 (New York) 

TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
Fantasound, 1.37:1, 125 minutes 


Cast 

HIMSELF LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
MUSIC THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
NARRATOR DEEMS TAYLOR 


Crew . 

PRODUCTION SUPERVISION BEN SHARPSTEEN 
STORY DIRECTION JOE GRANT, DICK HUEMER 
MUSICAL DIRECTION EDWARD H. PLUMB 
MUSICAL FILM EDITOR STEPHEN CSILLAG 
RECORDING WILLIAM E. GARITY, C.O. SLYFIELD, 
J.N.A. HAWKINS 


“Toccata and Fugue in D Minor” 
by Johann Sebastian Bach 
DIRECTION SAMUEL ARMSTRONG 


“The Nutcracker Suite” 
by Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky 
DIRECTION SAMUEL ARMSTRONG 


“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” by Paul Dukas 
DIRECTION JAMES ALGAR 


“Rite of Spring” by Igor Stravinsky 
DIRECTORS BILL ROBERTS, PAUL SATTERFIELD 


“The Pastoral Symphony” 

by Ludwig van Beethoven 

DIRECTION HAMILTON LUSKE, JIM HANDLEY, 
FORD BEEBE 


“The Dance of the Hours” 
by Amilcare Ponchielli 
DIRECTION T. HEE, NORMAN FERGUSON 


“Night on Bald Mountain” 

by Modest Moussorgsky and 
“Ave Maria” by Franz Schubert 
DIRECTOR WILFRED JACKSON 
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Hear the Pictures! 
See the Music! 


By Daniel Kothenschulte 


When Lillian Disney offered the city of Los 
Angeles a donation of $50 million for the con- 
struction of a concert hall in 1986, she kept 
her explanation short: “| have always had a 
deep love and admiration for my husband 
and | wanted to find a way to honor him, as 
well as give something to Los Angeles which 
would have lasting qualities. The thought that 
a concert hall would be built that would en- 
tertain the public with the finest musical offer- 
ings would be enormously gratifying to him. ^' 


Throughout her life, Walt’s widow had rarely 
expressed herself publicly. Now, however, 
with one of the largest private donations to 
a cultural institution in United States history, 
she reminded the world of one of her late 
husband's passions — one that stood out far 
less in the public eye than his lifetime achieve- 
ments in motion picture and entertainment 
culture, although the two were inextricably 
linked: his love of music. This passion devel- 
oped and grew deeper through his work on 
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animated films and also 
became part of his per- 
sonal life. 

During the develop- 
ment of Fantasia, one 
of his staff members in 
the Story Department, 
Bob Carr, constantly 
sent him records for pos- 
sible episodes to his pri- 
vate address, so that the 
soundtrack to his inspira- 
tion hardly ever fell silent.? 

Fantasia is regarded as 
the largest experimental 
film ever produced. It is, 
however, not only the 
most elaborate aesthetic 
experiment in the long 
history of visualized mu- 
sic, which, in an inexhaustible wealth of ideas, 
transformed sounds into moving images and, 
in doing so, laid the foundation for today's 
all-pervading visual culture. Far ahead of 
its time, it did not reach the wide audience 
ithad hoped for and make it into the black 
until its second rerelease in 1956 — now ed- 
ited to fit the Superscope widescreen. Later 
releases targeted new audiences. The 1969 
campaign, for example, with a psychedelic 
poster design, was aimed at the "flower pow- 
er” generation. 

Even after repeated viewing, the visual 
richness of Fantasia cannot be grasped en- 
tirely. Both artistically and technically, the 
picture broadened the form of expression of 
the animated film in a way that repeatedly 
exceeded even Walt Disney's high expecta- 
tions. There was, however, tragedy in this tri- 
umph. As much as Disney had hoped to ap- 
ply the know-how acquired through Fantasia 
in future films, much of it was unrepeatable. In 
the economically trying years that followed, it 
would have seemed absurd, for example, to 


spend five working hours painting individual 
cels, as had been the case for some of "The 
Nutcracker Suite" scenes. Planned additions 
to Fantasia were intended to keep a creative 
flow alive, which, however, ebbed away for 
other reasons: following the studio strike of 


7.01 The style B poster for Fantasia's 
original showings features Michey 
prominently among the sights in the film. 
7.02 Frames from the digitally restored 
roadshow version; the orchestra as shown 
in highly stylized live-action footage. 
7.03 *The Nutcracker Suite," film frame. 
7.04 “The Sorcerer's Apprentice,” film 
ame. 
7.05 In the original roadshow version of 
Fantasia, the art deco title card did not 
appear at the beginning, but marked the 
intermission, film frame. 
7.06 “The Dance of the Hours,” film 
ame. 
7.07 “Ave Maria,” film frame. 
7.03 A bunch of dummies representing the 
Philadelphia Orchestra heading for a 
rehearsal of the “Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor” shoot. 
7.09 This colorful story sketch was 
created by color stylist Lee Blair. 
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1941, some of Disney's best animators fell from 
grace, among them exceptional talents such 
as Art Babbitt, who animated, among other 
scenes, the dance of the mushrooms in the 
aforementioned sequence; and Bill Tytla, who 
created his masterpiece with the monstrous 
Chernabog in "Night on Bald Mountain." In 
this light, Fantasia seems to be the zenith of 
Disney's art. 

However, the demands placed on Fantasia 
far exceeded this. Walt Disney considered his 
work an educational initiative. In the elabo- 
rate program that moviegoers in 1940 were 
offered along with their tickets, he left the 
first introductory words to Leopold Stokowski, 


ihe conductor and musical pathfinder on this 
journey: "The beauty and inspiration of music 
must not be restricted to a privileged few but 
made available to every man, woman and 
child... We cannot measure how greatly mu- 
sic and motion pictures contribute toward d 
higher standard and enjoyment of living, in- 
creasing the well-being of each one of us, as 
well as our nation, by giving us not only recre- 
ation and pleasure, but stimulation and nour- 
ishment of the mind and spirit. “3 

Disney himself made no secret of the fact 
that he had not inherited a love of so-called 
classical music. "| never liked this stuff," he ex- 
plained to a reporter for the New York World- 
Telegram after the much-celebrat- 
ed New York premiere. "Honest, 
| just couldn't listen to it. But | can 
listen to it now. It seems to mean a 
little more to me. Maybe | can give 
other people the same thing. When 
| heard the music it made pictures 
in my head.”* 


7.10-12 Unlike most of the other 
musical works in Fantasia, Bach’s 
“Toccata and Fugue in D Minor” 
follows no programmatic line but 
takes its cue solely from the musie. 
An abstract interpretation was 
decided upon and the services of 
Oskar Fischinger, the German 
avant-garde filmmaker whose 
non-representational films had 
been internationally acclaimed, 
were engaged. Disney, however, 
Sound his storyboard too radical. 
When more concrete elements 
were introduced into the film 
under director Sam Armstrong, 
Fischinger terminated his 
contract, though the finished film 
still shows his influence. It is no 
longer possible to say for certain 
who was responsible for these 
sketches; Lee Blair, Elmer 
Plummer, Robert Cormack, and 
Phil Dike all worked alongside 
Fischinger. 


7.10 


And, as if to preemptively respond to the 
resentments of the classical music commu- 
nity, he qualified, “This isn't a picture for mu- 
sic lovers. People have to like it. They have to 
be entertained. We're selling entertainment 
and that's the thing I’m hoping Fantasia does 
— entertain. I’m hoping, hoping, hoping.”* 


“Our object is to reach the very 
people who have walked out on 
this Toccata and Fugue” because 
they didn’t understand it. I am 
one of those people; but when I 
understand it, I like it." 


Walt Disney 


For Disney, entertainment and experiencing 
art were indeed by no means contradictory. 


7.12 
The wealth of story meeting transcripts for 
Fantasia preserved in the Walt Disney Archives 
allow one to relive how, in encountering the 
musical works, Walt and his animators opened 
new horizons by allowing their associations to 
run wild. Walt had commissioned two artists 
with special musical and general educations, 
Dick Huemer and Joe Grant, to make a pre- 
liminary musical selection. In September 1938, 
the three met with Stokowski and the popular 
music promoter and composer Deems Taylor 
to listen to over 100 recordings, make a selec- 
tion, and collect ideas for possible interpreta- 
tions within just three weeks. The documents 
reflect creative brainstorming sessions open in 
all dimensions and, on the part of the Disney 
artists, uninhibited by any fear of embarking 
on something new. This was met with a corre- 
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7.13 


sponding curiosity and openness on the part 
of the musical experts toward the practice of 
making animated films. 

This spirit persisted in later meetings as well. 
On August 2, 1939, on the topic of Bach's 
"Toccata and Fugue,” for instance, Disney 
disclosed, "It's like | almost went to sleep on 
This music and then suddenly woke up. Then ! 


became conscious of it. That's sort of the way 
| take in music. This is more or less picturing 
subconscious things for you." It was out of this 
unconscious experience that the concept of 
visualization as it would appear in the finished 
film developed. "It's the nearest | can come 
to giving a reason for abstract things.” 


“Like Puck in A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, fhese fairies come down 
and open the mushrooms and they 
all come to life.” 

Walt Disney 


In most interviews he gave about Fantasia, 
Disney expressed this approach as an invita- 
tion to viewers to open themselves to the as- 
sociations of his artists. In doing so, he simulta- 
neously encouraged the audience to come 
up with their own associations to classical 


music —for the time, a highly 
modern approach in art edu- 
cation and one that seemed 
equally suspicious to many 
guardians of the music business, 

The visual composition en- 
compassed a wide range of 
styles: from abstraction in “Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor” 
through fairy tale, romantic 
illustrations (“The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice” and "Ave Maria”), 
art deco designs (“The Pastoral 
Symphony" and "The Dance of 
the Hours”), the pastel shades 
of impressionism (“The Nutcracker Suite” and 
“Clair de Lune”), to the dramatic expression- 
ism of “Night on Bald Mountain.” In the pre- 
historic scenario of "Rite of Spring," there was 
even room for the pictorial world of natural his- 
tory images. This aesthetic variety also makes 
Fantasia unique in Disney's oeuvre. At the 
same time, despite what distinguishes these 
episodes from one another, there is still enough 
"Disney" in all of them to consider this film a 
central work of the studio's golden age. 

This is, above all, thanks to visionary visual 
development, heartfelt character and effects 
animation, and a carefully balanced combi- 
nation of humor and pathos. The majestic 
presence of conductor Leopold Stokowski in 
silhouette is not disrupted until Mickey Mouse, 
after finishing his work as the lead in "The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice," warmly shakes his 
hand. Only then is the gap between popular 
and high culture symbolically bridged. 


7.13 The pastel style of this study, 
influenced by an Edgar Degas-type 
Impressionism, determined the look of 
fhe sequence. 

7.14 An inspirational painting for the 
flower ballet in the *Dance of the Reed 
Flutes” sequence. 

7.15 A story sketch for *Russian Dance 
performed by the thistles. 


” 


7.15 


Walt's love of music can already be seen in 
his early silent films and became a set com- 
ponent of his sound films. As early as 1929, 
The Opry House satirized concert etiquette, 
as Mickey Mouse, while delivering a serious 
interpretation of Liszt's Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody, struggles against his piano's some- 
what more popular taste. The piano, however, 
is content to pound the keys with its own legs 
to play a childish march as the accompani- 
ment to its partner the piano bench's tap 
routine. In the 1930s, Disney and his wife were 
regular visitors to the Hollywood Bowl. Walt's 
growing interest in classical music made 
an expert out of a novice. The creation of 
Fantasia allowed him to delve deep into the 
tradition and current state of classical music 
within a very short period of time. 


“Tehaikovsky was responsible for 
bringing my creative instinct back 
to life and the paintings I did for 
the “Sugar Plum Fairy” sequence 
were my response to the music.” 


Bianca Majolie 


The decision to make a short film based on 
Paul Dukas” orchestral work "The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice," inspired by Johann Wolfgang 
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von Goethe's poem, and to handle the 
musical foundation not with an alienating 
parody — as had been the case with Rossini's 
“William Tell Overture” and The Bana Concert 
(1935) — but completely seriously and in the 
best technical quality, must have been a 
creative impulse. With his visionary idea of 
perfecting the technical means of cinema 
sound to such an extent that it was like a con 
certgoing experience accessible to every- 
one, Disney found open ears with Stokowski 
Interested in technology like no other leading 
conductor, as early as 1932, Stokowski had 
recorded the first, still preserved, stereo wax 
gramophone record. 


7.16 This inspirational painting of the 
frost fairies is a perfect composition in 
its own right. 

7.17 This watercolor study by Sylvia 
Holland shows the influence of 
Impressionist Edgar Degas on the 
sequence's design. 


7.16 
For the score for the 1937 Universal film he 


starred in 


One Hundred Men and a Girl, he 
used a nine-channel multitrack technique 
developed by RCA and personally oversaw 
the mixing to a final mono track. For “The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice," this technology was 
used to create the first stereophonic record- 
ing in cinematic history, in which the musi- 
cal information was subsequently divided 
between one central channel and two side 
channels. At the same time, by mixing it him- 
self, he was able to accentuate individual 
instrument families that were much harder to 
pick out in a live concert. In a way he was 
a "Disney" of music in his concern for story- 
telling and his distinctive style that had his 
own magical appeal 

At the end of the great experiment that was 
Fantasia, at the film's premiere on November 
13, 1940, at New York's Broadway Theater, the 
three sound channels were divided among 68 


speakers dispersed throughout the hall. The 
audience found themselves at the center of 
a virtual sound space, the likes of which had 
never been seen before, Parallel to the film- 
strips, a second optical soundtrack was played 
through a special device based on technol- 
ogy that Disney had dubbed "Fantasound." 
On it were three sound tracks for every chan- 
nel, as well as a fourth track with control signals 
important for balance and volume. 


*I think there's something beautiful 
in those seeds balleting through 
the air; I like to use them because 
we can get off the ground and have 
our ballet in the air.” 

Walt Disney 


If Stokowski was shown conducting to the left, 
The sounds emerging from that side would 


7.18-19 Walt Disney's praise was seldom 
so articulate as it was for the colored 
pictures with which Tom Codrick and 
other Disney Studio artists gave Mickey's 
magical adventure a visual treatment. 
The visual execution was already clear 
in Disney's imagination early on; from 
the dancelike steps of the broom brought 
to life by Mickey as it imitates its master, 
to the rapid montage of the dream 
sequence, in which shots of the conduc- 
ting sorcerer's apprentice alternate with 
those of cresting waves. The idea of 
setting the dream at night had also 
already been developed by Walt. Many of 
the small-format watercolors are almost 
identical in their composition and hue to 
the corresponding shots in the completed 
film — even if elaborate special effects 
were required to bring out their full 
potential. These range from the flashing 
illumination of the moment of enchant- 
ment to the painstaking cel art of the 
waves, used in a similar way in Pinocchio. 
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swell, permeating the space even beyond 
the screen, where the music seemed to ex- 
pand into unseen spheres. Disney's selection of 
Bach's "Toccata and Fugue in D Minor” for the 
opening—a piece he had immediately sug- 
gested for an abstract visualization during a sto- 


7.18 


ry conference — was not a random one. Bach's 
musical runs seemed so plastic to him that, for 
a time, he even considered having the abstract 
and semiabstract symbols his draftsmen would 
derive from them illustrated onto 3-D film so 
they would seem to float freely through space. 


Sc. 51 - M.S. Broom starts pour = 
Mickey lifted into vat = truck down 
and pan to see him gst second bucket 
of water in face. 


Music and image were to complement 
each other contrapuntally and come to- 
gether to form an intermedial composition. 
“When there is counterpoint in music, there 
should be counterpoint in the picture,” ex- 
plained Stokowski in a story conference on 


7.19 


November 8, 1938, “The music explains the 
screen, and the screen explains the music. We 
must make it clear.”” 

Not just at Los Angeles’ Walt Disney Concert 
Hall, many musical performances are now 
accompanied by visuals projected on a 
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huge screen above the stage. Visualized 
music has found its place in major con- 
cert halls all over the world, not least be- 
cause of the legacy of a film that in its early 
stages of development was simply titled 
“Concert Feature.” 


“Fantasia” — Piece by Piece 


Disney's decision to accompany Bach's 
"Toccata and Fugue in D Minor" with ab- 
stract images might not be considered as 


7.20 A story sketch for “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice." The short became so 
expensive that it was decided to make 
it part of a “Concert Feature.” 

7.21 An illustrated animation draft 
listing the animators assigned to 
every single shot of “The Soreerer’s 
Apprentice.” 


7.20 


daring an enterprise as often assumed. 
Abstract films had been popular with so- 
phisticated audiences since the mid “30s. 
In 1944, Disney mentioned that even before 
Fantasia, consideration had been given to an 
abstract movie and listed several influences: 
the combination of color and movement in 
the handmade film A Colour Box (UK, 1935) 
by the New Zealander Len Lye, as well as an 
enthusiastically received program of films 
by the German filmmaker Oskar Fischinger 
at the Disney studio, who was given a con- 
tract at Disney to work as an effects anima- 
tor. As Disney explained, the idea of an ab- 
stract movie was "an outgrowth of our Effects 
Department, which we organized long be- 
fore we had any contact with Stokowski. The 
idea of color and music is very old. The color 
organ is really the key to it all and that goes 
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way back. | remember seeing such a demon- 
stration in 1928."? 

There even had been an abstract film ad- 
aptation of Bach's "Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor" made in 1938 by the American Mary 
Ellen Bute that Stokowski must have been 
aware of; his orchestration can be heard on 
the soundtrack. At the time, Bute was the 
most successful abstract filmmaker in the 
United States. Her works were regularly shown 
to thousands of viewers in New York's Radio 
City Music Hall, where they were placed in 
the opening programs of major Hollywood 
films. Nevertheless, the novelty sensations 
some abstract films had made even with 
unprepared audiences could do just as little 
to lessen Disney's concerns about a general 
acceptance of abstract cinema. 

Although Oskar Fischinger was hired as a 
motion picture cartoon effects animator he 
worked on the story's development for nine 


months and was given the opportunity to 
draft an abstract storyboard and shoot at 
least one test film, which, on August 21, 1939, 
was well received by Disney: “I think Oskar has 
a pulsing effect in this test."? Cy Young already 
had overall control of the sequence; Sam 
Armstrong served as director. 

However, over the course of the year, 
Disney's attitude toward abstraction had 


7.22 It is a long way from ensouled 
nature to the scientifically based scenes 
of the origins of life in *Rite of Spring” 
(concept art). 

7.23 Composer Igor Stravinsky (center) 
would in later years complain about the 
way Disney presented “Rite of Spring." 
Here, in a better mood, he admires a 
dinosaur model with choreographer 
George Balanchine. 

7.24 With his large-format pastels, 
illustrator Robert Sterner succeeded in 
staging prehistoric nature as a color- 
fully expressive drama. 


grown increasingly cautious: “| don't think the 
average audience will appreciate the ab- 
stract, but | may be all wrong." On February 
28, he warned against “wild abstraction": "| 
would like to see it sort of near abstract, as 
they call it —not pure... "'? Cy Young's sto- 
ryboards brought the concept to a 

less radical semiabstraction: where 

lines once danced across colored sur- 
faces, one now saw violin bows glid- 

ing through clouds. Oskar Fischinger 
no longer saw a place for his artistic T 
input, On October 31, 1939, after just 

one year at the studio, he consented 

to the termination of his contract. 
Nevertheless, one feels his spirit in the 
flowing musicality of the sequences 

of basic series of circles and lines; the | 
plastic rising and falling hill-like forms, in | 
particular, bear his hallmark. One may 


view the translation of abstract forms into rep- 
resentational renderings as an eagerness to 
compromise; however, it thematically locates 
“Toccata and Fugue in D Minor” within the 
film as a whole. Here, when rays of sunlight 
flash and flowing water glistens, it is only the 
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beginning of an endless series of depictions of 


nature that recur in each individual episode 
of Fantasia. 


“Pastel painting and other technical 
innovations are introduced to 
create beauty and charm that has 
never before been pictured in 
animation.” 

Walt Disney 


Those who missed the signature Disney style 
in the Bach episode got all the wonder 
they were hoping for, and then some, in the 
Tchaikovsky segment. If one wishes to view 
Fantasia in its entirety as the crowning glory 
of the Silly Symphonies, “The Nutcracker 
Suite” is the last and loveliest of the film se- 
ries’ many nature fantasies. What began as 


the Silly Symphony “Ballet des Fleurs” in 1935, 
nfluence of three 


x arar A +h 
developed, under the 


artists — all of them story and inspirational art- 
ist nto the ultimate nature ballet, the likes 
seen before in ani- 


former school- 
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mated fiim. Along with 


mate Bianca Majolie and the Englishwoman 
Sylvia Holland, the then 27-year-old Ethel 


Kulsar of New York completed the trio as 
Holland's assistani 

Early or 
the suite would be rearranged and shortened 
by two mov 
"March." In the course of this 
originally become enthusiastic about the idea 
of reflecting a musical miniature through an 
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n the other 


sections, was to conduct the Philadelphia 


Orchestra before the camera. Then, by way of 


7.25 Early color story sketch of 
a flying horse for the sequence 
originally to be set to composer 
Gabriel Pierné's ballet 
“Cydalise,” later changed to 
*The Pastoral Symphony? by 
Beethoven. 

7.26 Art Directors Ken Anderson 
and J. Gordon Legg set the art 
deco style of the “Pastoral” 
backgrounds. 


his shadow, the shot would fade to 
Fairyland, where he would conduct 


the insect orchestra. Si 
objection: “Do they have little uni 7.25 

cards? Otherwise, | can't do it. | like to flow ("Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy”), mushrooms 
gradually from one to the other."" However, ("Chinese Dance”), flowers ("Dance of the 
its later omission, decided upon on January Reed Flutes”), fish ("Arabian Dance”), thistles 
24, only emphasized the cohesiveness of the ("Russian Dance”), and, lastly, autumn leaves 
final version. Even if the protagonists are fairies and snowflakes ("Waltz of the Flowers”), this 
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segment can also be experienced as an ab- 
stract composition of colors and movements. 
Just as “Toccata and Fugue in D Minor” is an 
abstraction with figurative allusions, the same 
modern take on visual music as a dance of 
color and form lies within the inspired nature 
of "The Nutcracker Suite." Already in the sto- 
ryboards from January 23, 1939, Stokowski was 
able to read the sequence as a pure play of 
light: "I like the colored light coming out of the 
darkness. It is a little like Rembrandt's paint- 
ing, when he swished his highlights out from 
a black background...The design itself can 
dance." 

The secret star of "Chinese Dance" is the 
little mushroom Hop Low, whose minimalistic 
and yet highly expressive design was created 
by John Walbridge. It was, however, anima- 
tor Art Babbitt who made the mushrooms 
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7.27 
dance. Under their stems, which look like 


loose frocks, he gave the impression of tiny 
feet. Jules Engel, who later made a name for 
himself with abstract paintings and as an in- 
fluential professor of animation, contributed 
to the scene's color design, which relied on 
the contrasting effect of black backgrounds. 
A special airbrush paint application on the 
cels of the mushrooms preserved the original 
pastel character of the sketches, and the 
special effect of dewdrops elevated the red 
and yellow caps to magical heights. The inno- 
cent allure of the Dewdrop Fairies’ elongated 
bodies, aestheticized in an art deco style, 


7.27 A model sheet of the graceful ostrich 
dancers, drawn by Campbell Grant. 

7.28 Hyacinth Hippo brought a moving 
elegance to “The Dance of the Hours,” 
sketched here by Joe Grant. 


is perfected in Les Clark's animation. Even 
more seductive is the veil dance of the fish in 
“Arabian Dance,” in which animator Don Lusk 
leads viewers into an imaginary harem. Lastly, 
the wintry finale turned out to be a miracle of 
the Special Effects Department, Special ef- 
fects developer Leonard Pickley had images 
of ice crystals transferred to stiffer cels, then 
arranged these into a kinetic model, which 
was photographed image by image. “| wish 
we could do the whole picture in pastel ef- 
fect," Walt remarked during a March 2, 1939, 
story meeting.” It was not just financial rea- 
sons that led Walt to convince his brother Roy 
about a full-scale "Concert Feature” when 
it became obvious that the Mickey Mouse 
short film would never even be able to re- 
cover the cost of making it. In the same way 
as a perfectly cut diamond calls for the ap- 
propriate setting, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice” 
demanded a setting in which it could shine. 
What could be more obvious than 
mounting this jewel, the most ex- 
pensive and most beautiful Disney 
film since Snow White, in a whole 
treasure chest? And in the ena, this 
is what Fantasia became. A conti- 
nuity treatment on November ó had 
already fixed the interpretation: "It is 
the picture of the typical little man 
and what he would like to do once 
given complete control of the earth 
and its elements.”'4 As early as 1928, 
in their classical cartoon Koko’s 
Earth Control, the Fleischer broth- 
ers had laid the fate of the world in 
the hands of Fitz, a small dog, but 
the only result was an anarchic, 
destructive firework. Mickey’s ambi- 
tion, in contrast, is that of an artist 
who directs the sea and the stars in 
a cosmic ballet. When, three and 
a half minutes into Dukas’ compo- 
sition, its six-note theme is intoned 


by the strings and thus becomes particularly 
lyrical and seductive, Walt finds a place for 
this dream sequence: his original addition 
to the Goethe ballad. To Goethe’s warning 
against unleashed science (“The spirits | have 
called, | cannot control”), Disney added a 
further element: the utopian ideal of artistic 
self-fulfillment. It is not possible to avoid think- 
ing about the young art form of the animated 
film, which Mickey Mouse here borrows from 
his own creator, Walt Disney. Contemporary 
cultural journalists had repeatedly acclaimed 
the impact of the "Disney medium." In it, art 
historian Robert D. Feild discovered "perhaps 
the most potent form of artistic expression ever 
devised to evolve beneath our eyes— and we 
haven't even a name for it.”1 But Walt Disney 
is present here not only as Mickey; the magi- 
cian also bears his features. Under the name 
of "Yen Sid" (Disney spelled backwards), he 
has a place in the ranks of the Disney stars. 
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Joe Grant's early character designs already 
immortalize the boss’ stern gaze. There is an 
unspoken authority in this glance, a power SO 
aware of its ability to intimidate that it does 
not need to speak to be obeyed. Disney as- 
signed the animation of both protagonists 
to two artists whom he highly appreciated. 
Mickey Mouse shows the handwriting of Fred 
Moore, who had already been responsible for 
the figure's new style, more solidly modeled 
and with pupils in his eyes. Bill Tytla animated 
Yen Sid. But Disney was himself to experience 
the tragedy of the sorcerer's apprentice: the 
limits to the utopia of total self-expression. 
Following the New York premiere, he was 
confronted with critical press reviews for the 
first time. It was no comfort that the most 
negative comments came from conservative 
music critics who had no real contact to the 


cinema, while many of the leading film crit- 
ics showered him with praise. How greatly 
he may have hopeg to be seen as someone 
who was part of the musical world becomes 
evident in a statement by one of his associ- 
ates, Bob Carr. For his journey to the premiere 
in New York, Carr had put together a fat 
folder containing information about all the 
pieces of music which were worth consider- 
ing for a possible follow-up, and had added 
the note, "(I prophesy) you will find yourself 
suddenly the key figure in the present-day 


7.29 A dramatically lit double portrait 
of master animator Bill Tytla and a 
Chernabog model. 

7.30 The charcoal sketches show the 
influence of German Expressionism 
especially clearly. 


musical world — and perhaps a center of mu- 
sical controversy, ”'® 

“This is marvelous!”' Walt Disney's enthu- 
siasm for Stravinsky's "Rire of Spring,” one 
of the most controversial musical works of 
the 20^ century, was spontaneous and irre- 
vocable. In his search for a piece of music 
which would lend itself to the illustration of 
the earth's early history, Deems Taylor's sug- 
gestion had obviously hit a bull's-eye: "The 
possibilities are unlimited."'* One and a half 
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7.30 


years later, during a discussion about future 
Fantasias, Walt reminded his creative part- 
ner Leopold Stokowski about his unfounded 
misgivings: “You said the ‘Rite of Spring’ was 
difficult to understand, remember? Maybe 
we ought to open up on those things instead 
of playing down to our medium or our pub- 
lic. That’s the very thing we like to have, a 
challenge.”'? According to art director John 
Hubley, Walt wanted a film like a "scientific 
document,” “as though the studio had sent 
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an expedition back to the Earth 6,000,000 
years ago."? It is Disney's first important con- 
tribution to the field of documentary anima- 
tion. During the Second World War, this was 
to become one of the important pillars of the 
studio's production and lived on in countless 
educational and television films. The style of 
the sequences, which was laid down in the 
detailed drawings by Disney's artist Robert 
Sterner, reminds one of the naturalistic illustra- 
tions of natural history museums. The contrast 
of the primary colors red and blue heightened 
the drama and also reflected the untamed 
power of Stravinsky's music. During a visit to 
the studio, the composer conveyed a certain 
sympathy for the not completely obvious pre- 
historic scenario. Later, however, in his autobi- 
ography, he expressed himself more critically, 
particularly with regard to Stokowski's musical 
arrangement. Woolie Reitherman's animation 


never loses sight of the gigantic proportions 
of the dinosaurs and avoids any cartoon- 
like exaggeration. Even the space scenes at 
the beginning, a masterpiece of Cy Young's 
special effects team, give the scientific illus- 
trations a certain grandeur. In conjunction 
with Stravinsky's music, Reitherman's battle 
between Tyrannosaurus Rex and Stegosaurus 
undergoes a majestic idealization and merg- 
es the contrast between science and art into 
a greater harmony. 

The roadshow performances of Fantasia, 
which were intended to bring a concert-like 
atmosphere into the cinemas, included an 
"Intermission." While the viewers were finding 
their way back into the cinema, they expe- 
rienced the musicians having a secret jam 
session during the absence of their conduc- 
tor. For this, Alec Templeton's piece "Bach 
Goes to Town," which Benny Goodman had 
turned into a success in 
1938, was chosen. While 
the restlessness on the 
screen — and maybe also 
in the cinema — slowly dies 
down, Deems Taylor pre- 
sents Fantasia's unseen star, 
the soundtrack. Maybe not 
all four Fantasound audio 
tracks, but with a colorful 
interpretation animated by 
Joshua Meador. Fantasia’s 
second abstract sequence 
is both amusing and instruc- 
tional when Taylor encour- 
ages the soundtrack to re- 
verse cause and effect by 
displaying the instruments 
which otherwise just leave 
their acoustic traces on its 
flickering surface. 

What follows is the — at 
that time — most contro- 
versial episode in Fantasia: 


Beethoven's "The Pastoral Symphony.” Even 
today, the discussion still continues as to 
whether or not Disney's light-footed excur- 
sion to the love life of the centaurs suits 
Beethoven's sensitive, symphonic writing. Walt 
Disney was enthusiastic about the idea of 
bringing figures from Greek mythology to the 
screen and, right after the prehistoric world 
of "Rite of Spring," once again conquering a 
field that could not be depicted using con- 
ventional film techniques. 

In a story conference on November 2, 1938, 
he paints in words what to this day remains 
one of the iconic Fantasia moments— the 
flight of the Pegasus family and their alight- 
ing on the water. This was later animated by 
Don Towsley. “| like the white ones against the 
color, the sky...| think that is marvelous, the 
way the horse comes down and lands with 


7.32 


his feet out and lands in the water. When he 
lands, | would like to see those wings fold like 
aswan's.*2 

At that time, they were still looking for inspi- 
ration from Gabriel Pierné's ballet "Cydalise 
et le chevre-pied.” At a story meeting on 
October 17, 1938, Walt made a program- 
matic statement, which was important for 
the conception of the whole film: "In our 
ordinary stuff, our music is always under ac- 
tion, but on this make them (action and mu- 
sic) about even...also we're supposed to 


7.31 Background artist and character 
designer Ethel Kulsar worked closely 
with Sylvia Holland on “The Nuteracker 
Suite.” 

7.32 The sacral appearance of the final 
“Ave Maria” sequence has a cathartie 
effect after the dance of death in the 
Moussorgsky episode. 
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7.33-34 “Ride of the Valkyries”: even when 
the financial failure of Fantasia had 
registered and an American entry into the 
war against Hitler’s Germany loomed, 
Kay Nielsen, Bill Wallett, Sam Armstrong, 
and Sylvia Holland continued to work on 
a subject derived from the world of the 
Germanic saga; Brunhilde and the 
Valkyries ride down from the skies to a 
field of battle and escort the warriors to 
Vathalla. On August 14, 1941, less than 
four months before America entered the 
war, they explained at an internal 
presentation, “We deliberately worked 
away from the Germanic operatic type of 
staging and toward the older Norse 
legends and ancient traditions.” As Disney 
kad explained in January that such a film 
could only be made on a limited budget, 


the artists promised an economical 
execution: for instance, the battle scenes 
are staged as mass movements of spears 
and shields, bows and flying arrows. 

This places these important and effective 
scenes in the realm of effects animation. 
The flight of the Valkyries through the sky 
can be, in many scenes, a single drawing 
moved through and reflected in the curved 
surface of tin, in the same manner used 

in “Night on Bald Mountain.” It is not until 
two years later, on July 9, 1943, that the 
subject no longer seems to be acceptable. 
“I wonder if its theme of a hero’s death on 
the battlefield and ascension into Valhalla 
in the arms of an armored blonde would 
win public acceptance at this time,” 
explains Bob Carr from the Story 
Department in a memo. 


be picturing this music —not the music fitting 
our story ...In order to do that and that's the 
general idea of this whole feature, we should 
build our material here so that it does have 
an even balance. Nothing should happen 
on the screen that would make you forget it 
musically."?? It was Dick Huemer who finally 
brought Beethoven's Sixth Symphony into the 
discussion, and this popular masterpiece did 
not fail to influence the artists. Only Stokowski 
felt it did not match the mythological setting. 

For Walt Disney, on the other hand, there 
was no reason why a nature symphony should 
not be played in the Greece of mythology: 
“The ‘Pastoral’ idea is there, except we are 
doing it with mythological characters... We'll 
go for the beautiful rather than the slapstick. 
But | feel we have a perfect liberty to be hu- 
morous.^? Here Stokowski agreed with him 
(C Beethoven is definitely humorous”), but 
stated his reservations more precisely: “The 
thing | want is to be loyal to you and the 
picture, and to be sure that we don't offend 
the kind of worship there is all over the world 
for Beethoven.” 

Walt's disarming response to Stokowski's 
reservations has often been quoted: "I think 
this thing will make Beethoven.” A master 
of diplomacy, Stokowski agrees with Disney: 
"That's true. In a certain sense, it will. 
Some who have never heard of his 
name will see this." And as if he had 
never expressed any doubts about 
a mythological scene, he added, 
"The more fantasy the better."?^ And 
indeed, the designs of the back- 
grounds, in particular those by Ken 
Anderson and Gordon Legg. are 
marked by a fantastical poetry. With 
colors as if Henri Matisse had deco- 
rated a candy store, they lead one 
into an unreal art deco landscape, 
and the unforgettable closing im- 
age of Diana, goddess of the moon 


and the hunt, who shoots a comet down with 
her arrow, is the result of a design by Legg, a 
master of the airbrush. Music and animation 
fuse perfectly together when animators Fred 
Moore and Art Babbitt create an action se- 
quence in which the father of the gods, Zeus, 
pursues d tipsy Bacchus with thunderbolts in 
precise synchronicity with Beethoven's score. 


“At least, we have found a way to 
use in our medium the great music 
of all times... Perhaps Bach and 
Beethoven are strange bedfellows 
for Mickey Mouse, but it's all been 
a lot of fun.” 


Walt Disney 


The scenes showing the amorous play of the 
centaurs (which were altered slightly for later 
rereleases of the film) were less successful. 
The position of lead animator for the second 
movement fell to Fred Moore, who had be- 
come known in the studio for countless draw- 
ings in which he had demonstrated his skill in il- 
lustrating female figures. Moore's centaurettes 
flirted with the worldly ideal of beauty of the 
American pinup girl, although the appeal was 
toned down to what the film censor would 
accept. Animator Eric Larson, who worked on 
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these scenes, was still gnawing at the result in 
his old age. "This is a block on my life," he con- 
fessed to film historian Robin Allan. "We didn't 
do proper research. It was my job and ! did it 
the easy way, like humans do it, consequently 
they were not humans or animals. "? 


*Simplicity is something 
I have always believed in.” 
Jules Engel 


Hardly any of the reviewers who criticized 
Fantasia forgot to mention "The Pastoral 
Symphony" and its centaurs. Disney's ideal 
of striking a balance between music and vi- 
sualization seemed, at least in this segment 
to have fallen short, to the disadvantage of 
Beethoven. Even Deems Taylor, when he dealt 
with Fantasia in 1943 in his encyclopedic work 
A Pictorial History of the Movies, confessed, 
"Beethoven's ‘Pastoral Symphony’... aroused 
violent controversy over its lapse of taste.””8 
“| would really like this ballet to symbolize 
something, because that would make it twice 
as effective,” Walt Disney interjected after 
the story conference on October 17, 1938, 
had already bandied about a few gags.” 
The premise was quite clear: hippopotamuses 
and elephants would, in all seriousness, pres- 


ent a classical ballet. This, by itself, 
provided sufficient comedy for an 
unabridged version of Amilcare 
Ponchielli^s “The Dance of the 

ours.” Heightened symbolism, 
however, made the discrepancy 
between the ambition and the 
reality of the animals” balletic skills 
even greater. All at once, the se- 
quence had taken shape for Walt, 
who now described a veritable 
"Dawn is the 
the 
hippos; Evening, the elephants; 


dance of the hours 


ostrich; Day would be, say, 


7.35 


Night, the crocodiles. Then when 
they chase off the Hours of the Night, let 
them all come in because that's the finale. 
Disney could have found no better direc- 
tors than T. Hee, who had come to Disney as 
a caricaturist, and Norm Ferguson, who had 
raised character animation to new heights 
with his legendary "flypaper" sequence in 
Playful Pluto. They were able to see sophisti- 
cation and slapstick as two sides of the same 
coin. The animators, among them John 
Lounsbery; Hicks Lokey, who was soon to de- 
liver his masterpiece with the pink elephants 
in Dumbo; and Preston Blair, who was given 
the climax where Ben Ali Gator does him- 
self a mischief when he tries to lift Hyacinth 
Hippo, outdid one another. With their respec- 
tive personalities, the artists brought a liveli- 
ness into the sequence, which in no way 
detracted from its overall coherence. The 
dancer Marjorie Belcher (101 years old at 
the time of writing), who had already served 
as the model for Snow White, gave the art- 
ists the idea of orienting themselves on a 
contemporary Hollywood dance number. 
George Balanchine, who had established 
the Russian dance tradition in the U.S., had 
produced an elegiac choreography against 
a backdrop of Greek columns for the 1938 
film Goldwyn Follies. In it, ballerina Vera Zorina 


makes a spectacular entry when she rises out 
of a mirror-like pool, and this is echoed when 
Hyacinth Hippo makes her glamorous entry. 
The color scheme and many elements of 
Balanchine's choreography are also found in 
Disney's film, Disney's artists found inspiration 
in the cartoons by T.S. Sullivant, who loved 
anthropomorphic hippos and crocodiles, and 
in the works of German artist Heinrich Kley. 

The very first scene of "Night on Bald Moun- 
tain,” with the mighty Chernabog spreading 
his wings out over a sleeping medieval city, 
casts its spell. “A marvelous effect would 
be just like we had that giant shadow,” was 
what Walt wished for at a story conference 
on September 28, 1938, “the huge shadow 
of this devil.”*' In the film, we see this shadow 
creeping eerily down the hill and spreading 
over the houses. 


The sinister and demonic always had a 
firm place in Disney's films, but “Night on 
Bald Mountain” surpassed everything that 
had gone before and would never again 
be repeated with such apocalyptic pow- 
er. Here Walt created the very archetype 
of fear and horror, embodied in the black 
devil Chernabog, whose invocation the 
composer Moussorgsky had already named 
in his program notes as his theme. Following 


7.35 A further movement in this “Insect 
Suite,” which was to include several pieces, 
would have been a visualization of 
Edvard Grieg’s piano composition “The 
Butterfly.” Delicate black and white 
pastel drawings were created ina 
Japanese style, by Ethel Kulsar. 

7.36 Sylvia Holland’s love play among 

the dragonflies was inspired by Chopin’s 
“Minute Waltz.” 
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Chernabog's awakening, however, a small 
church bell has the power to banish the devil. 
In Fantasound's three-dimensional sound 
mix, the bell was placed behind the audi- 
ence. "It was kind of creepy when that sound 
came right around you," director Wilfred 
Jackson recalled later. "It was a beautiful 
soundtrack. "*? 

In Fantasia, the liberation goes a stage 
further. With the subsequent "Ave Maria" 
sequence, a procession of lights through a 
wood whose trees are reminiscent of Gothic 
churches, the mood becomes transfigured 


and the audience is dismissed with 
the reassuring image of a sunrise. 
The complexly planned sequence 
could only be implemented with 
great difficulty using a horizontal 
multiplane construction. 

The very first Silly Symphony, The 
Skeleton Dance, already had a 
dance of death as its theme, but 
this time no hint of a comic ele- 
ment was to be allowed to break 
the pathos. It is the strongest com- 
mitment to seriousness in what 
Disney called "our medium."*? This 
was now displayed in a wide vari- 
ety of ways in which the medium 
could express itself: from the photo- 
mechanical transfer of chalk draw- 
ings onto the cels, by moving cels 
distorted by a metal reflector and 
etched glass, by the static cels of 
the spirits, through to the traditional 
animation of the main figure. Yet 
this was in the hands of an artist so 
extraordinary that one could no 
longer use the word "traditional"; 
Bill Tytla, of Ukrainian descent, iden- 
tified himself with Chernabog. His 
colleagues, who all admired him, 
described him as a highly emo- 
tional strongman. As a model, Walt 
had sent him Bela Lugosi, the actor who por- 
trayed Dracula, but he did not really impress 
Tytla. Instead, he persuaded Wilfred Jackson, 
the director of this and the following “Ave 
Maria” sequence, to let himself be filmed. 
With naked torso, Jackson did his best to act 
out Chernabog's expressive gestures. The de- 
sign of this monster, however — like that of the 
whole film — was the work of Danish illustrator 
Kay Nielsen. 

Nielsen's artistic roots, a mixture of Symbolism, 
Art Nouveau, and Expressionism, were laid 
down in the time before the First World War. 


7.37 


7.38 


One can hardly imagine an artist's style less 7.37-39 Babies were among the stars 

"Disneyesque." And yet, only the Disney studio, of the Silly Symphonies, where they even 
ith it ibilities f ; den conquered the seas and the skies. The 

WI WS possibilities Tor experiments in anima- *Baby Ballet” sequence planned for 

tion, could transform Nielsen's art into anima- Fantasia would have had the beloved 

tion. Bill Tytla, on the other hand, was an artist infants dancing as they fled from diapers 

and safety pins, before being rescued 

by storks. 4s a possible musical accom- 

was as big as a mountain and made of rock paniment to this action, Stokowski 

and yet | was feeling and moving, "^ is how recorded his orchestral arrangement of 


o a Tehaikovsky’s “Humoresque” with a 
Tytla described his self-awareness as animator. studio orchestra; the storyboard 


Only the Disney studio at its zenith could make illustrations shown here date from 1941 

this possible. and are by Mary Blair. Blair was not very 
happy with her work under Joe Grant and 
Sylvia Holland. A little later, she would 
accompany Walt on his trip to South 
America— and she would subsequently 
become one of the most influential 
Disney artists for more than a decade. 


born for the new medium. "! imagined that | 
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The Lot of Dreams: Building the 
Burbank Studios 1939-1940 


By Daniel Kothenschulte 


Studio buildings, in general, are not spe- 
cial attractions. An exception to this is the 
Streamline Moderne-style Walt Disney Studios 
on Buena Vista Street in Burbank, California. 
It is probably the only film-production site 
of architectural value in the world. Built be- 
tween 1939 and 1940, the central structures 
remain in their original state today, even if 
they have not served their original function 
since the Animation Department moved 
out in 1985. The centerpiece — based on 
Walt Disney's idea —is the eight-winged 
Animation Building in the shape of a dou- 
ble H between Mickey Avenue and Minnie 


Avenue. The exterior of the row of buildings 
across from this, which originally housed the 
film lab, the Ink & Paint Department, as well 
as the Camera and Cutting Departments, 
has been left just as unchanged as the Main 
Theatre on the other side of Dopey Drive: 
films are still shown in the 419-seat former 
preview theater. 

Between the buildings surrounded by grassy 
lawns, park benches invite passersby to linger; 
it’s easy to imagine that the ubiquitous squir- 
rels may have once served as the inspiration 
for the two chipmunks that perpetually pester 
Donald — Chip and Dale. Without seeming 
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cold or uninviting, this architecture embod- 
ies the modernist creed of unifying form and 
function. 


* Disney's studio was like a 
marvelous Renaissance craft hall. 
Young people were given a chance 
to study drawing, composition, 
animation, action.” 

John Hubley 


Walt Disney rarely opted for modernism in his 
work as uncompromisingly as he did in de- 
veloping his first major architectural project, 
15 years before the opening of Disneyland. 
Believing in the viability of a medium he had 
raised to the level of a recognized art form, 
he planned and realized the ultimate anima- 
tion film studio. 


Hardly anything characterizes the Disney 
aesthetic better than Walt Disney's ability to 
combine tradition and modernity. In a film 
like Fantasia, romantic painting traditions 
from the 19th century come together with 
contemporary movements such as art deco 
and abstraction. In the work climate of the 
old Hyperion Studios, one could even feel 


8.01 4 Kem Weber concept for the studio's 
main entrance. The word “Enterprises” 
may have been used in error as the name 
“Walt Disney Enterprises” merged into 
“Walt Disney Productions” in the fall of 
1938. Weber chose red and white, colors 
more typical for the German Bauhaus 
style. 

8.02 The campus atmosphere on Minnie 
Avenue in 1940. On the left are the Ink & 
Paint and Camera Buildings; opposite 
them, the Animation Building, the heart 
of the studio. 
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this mix in the rooms Though new structures 
were constantly being added, the main build- 


ing exuded a cozy, old-fashionea, manor-like 


charm — and this while work was being done 


on groundbreaking technical innovations 
When the Disney brothers dec ided to build a 
new studio with the help of the revenue from 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (these 
funds were actually far from sufficient) in the 
late 1930s, it was to remain a feel-good work- 
place, but with a totally modern ambiance 
more akin to a college campus. 

Walt Disney had long since offered his ani- 
mators art lessons, and had once noted that 


his studio was more like a school than a com- 
mercial operation.' The importance Disney 
placed on restorative opportunities to unwind 
at the workplace was, in his day, decades 
ahead of its time. Recreational and sport 
facilities were just as much a part of his con- 
cept as a restaurant and a salon. Innovative 
air conditioning — in the 1930s, an uncommon 
luxury completely unknown at Hyperion — op- 
timized working conditions for a film studio 
in a way that was entirely unheard of at the 
time. The historical technology still reliably ful- 
fills its function even today. 

The architecture and the facility's original 


furnishings were conceived by the German 
Karl Emanuel Martin Weber, referred to as Kem 
Weber, a student of the pioneering modernist 
Bruno Paul. Today, Weber is mainly known for 
his furniture, including, not least of all, the tools 
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he designed for the Disney Studios: a Weber 
animation desk is considered by animators 
to be the Rolls-Royce of its kind. Disney had 
asked animator Frank Thomas for a sketch of 
what he wanted, which Weber followed. 
Walt Disney admired Weber's Airline Chair 
(1934-35), of which he bought 300 for the stu- 
dio. During his story conferences, he enjoyed 
the comfort of the extravagant Streamline 
Moderne armchair which went down in de- 
sign history not least of ail because of the 
pragmatic way it was manufactured: it was 
the first piece of furniture to be sold in indi- 
vidual pieces to save space and could be 


8.03 A 1956 studio map, designed by a 
Disney artist. 

8.04 Ever the showman, Walt had this street 
sign designed as a prop for the film Yhe 
Reluctant Dragon. If is still admired today. 
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assembled by anyone, even without special 
knowledge. Even though a Swedish furniture 
store turned this idea into an immensely suc- 
cessful business model decades later, at the 
time, the chair found only a hanaful of buyers. 
One of his story men, Otto Englander, howev- 
er, once caught Disney himself, immersed in 
thought, dismantling a piece of Weber furni- 
ture to study its workings. 


“Walt planned out the buildings very 
carefully... He went to as much 
work on that as he did on the 
ereative side of any of his pictures.” 


Ben Sharpsteen 


Weber's architectural style was greatly influ- 
enced by the old master of American mod- 
ernism, Frank Lloyd Wright, whom he had 
known personally since 1931. Wright, in turn, 
was an admirer of Walt Disney's and visited 
the Hyperion Studios at least twice, holding 
a lecture there on February 25, 1939. In it, he 


urgently preached to the animators about 
the modernity of their medium: "The thing you 
are in is as fresh as a daisy. Don't get balled 
up with those sentimentalities."? 

It is quite possible that Wright recommend- 
ed his younger colleague to Disney, but spe- 
cific evidence of exactly how the studio boss 
came across the German, 11 years his senior 
has remained elusive. The elegant sets that 
Weber designed for Paramount Productions 
between 1932 and 1933, including those for 
Cecil B. DeMille’s This Day and Age (USA, 
1933), may have been what turned Disney, a 
passionate moviegoer, on to Weber. The fact 
that he had the courage to name as supervis- 
ing architect a man inexperienced with major 
projects is not untypical of his leadership style. 
A later example of this is his decision to en- 
trust the costly adventure film 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea (USA, 1954) to the young direc- 
tor Richard Fleischer. 

The construction of Walt Disney Studios de- 
manded all of Weber's versatility. One of the 


most astonishing and influential in- 
ventions from Weber and his team 
is the building's color scheme. In 
more recent years, his color combi- 
nation was used in more and more 
Disney production sites in Burbank 
and Glendale, Disney had asked 
Weber for bright, uplifting tones, 
and Weber had been inspired by 
the palette of the California desert 
to create a combination of pastel 
tones of beige, ochre, and a cac- 
tus green contrasted with colorful 
bricks in red and pink 

As in his films, Disney oversaw 
the entire creative process and 
constantly contributed new ideas. 
“He planned out the buildings, he 
made mock-ups of the units on 
the ground with the old studio and 
called anybody in that wanted to 
contribute with ideas,” reminisced 
Ben Sharpsteen. "He went to as 
much work on that as he did on the creative 
side of his pictures.” 

It would probably not be an exaggeration 
to declare the building owner himself the ar- 
chitect of his studio. Nevertheless, it seemed 
to Kem Weber — at least in early 1944, when 
he wanted to publish an article about his work 
at Disney Studios — proper to ask Disney for 
permission to refer to himself as "supervising 
architect." Disney had no problem with this, 
as is evidenced by his signature on Weber's 
letter in the Walt Disney Archives. 

In 1939, art critic Arthur Millier asked Disney 
about the new building plans. In his column 
"Brush Strokes" in the Los Angeles Times, from 
September 17, 1939, he writes: "Walt showed 
our party the designs for the new studio, with 
sunbathing for animators, malted milk bars and 
goodness knows what industrial facilities... 
Said Walt: ‘| wish | had got Kem earlier in the 
game. He gets what we want in a flash... n 


Weber knew to appreciate the creative in- 
fluence of the studio staff, even if the plans 
had to be adjusted several times a day. 
Without mentioning Disney or his team direct- 
ly, Weber writes in the January 1940 edition 
of the journal Arts and Architecture: "Besides 
the actual physical operation, the comfort of 
mind and the happiness in the place of your 
work depends not only upon pure, practical, 
and functional solutions but also on their ap- 
pearance. It has been part of the psychologi- 
cal wisdom in the directing mind of this orga- 
nization to recognize such requirements. . . All 
of the plant and its equipment has grown out 
of the men and the work that built the plant. ^* 

In August 1939, the Camera Building was 
opened for work on Pinocchio; the majority 
of the other departments moved between 


8.05-06 Weber’s design for a 
Background Desk. 
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December 26 and January 5, 1940. The last 
to make the move, which officially ended 
on May 6, were the Ink & Paint Department 
and Roy's office in April. The Sodium Process 
Building was last to be built and occupied. By 
the fall of 1940, all were settled into their new 
spaces, 

Only the Animation Building, with its 152,000 
square feet, was three times as big as its 
predecessor at the Hyperion Studios, and 
enjoyed abundant light from the north. In 
addition to this, Weber had refrained from 
positioning the building parallel to the sur- 
rounding boulevards, as was otherwise cus- 
tomary. Colors on the interior were deter- 
mined by Walt Disney, and Kem Weber chief 
contractor Frank Crowhurst, with Weber be- 
ing the one who presented the scheme. “All 
Walt asked for was that there should be no 
somberness and no monotony,” Crowhurst 
stated in a 1940 interview. “For instance, he 


8.07 


didn't want every wing the same color, and 
he didn't want every floor the same color. 
He wanted somebody going out of a room 
of one color to be able to go into a hall of 
a different color (...). | don't think Weber had 
ever done anything like it. It immediately ap- 
pealed to the rest of us."5 In the conference 
rooms, the walls were covered in cork, which 
made it easy to attach drawings to the walls. 
Walt Disney's office was located — next to 
the Story Department — in a suite on the third 
floor at the far northeast end of the Animation 
Building in the H wing. Visitors first entered a 
reception office and then the secretaries' of- 
fice before pressing forward into the sanctum, 


8.07 Weber personally executed his 
designs in pencil and watercolor on 
board, mostly 15x22 in. This is Walt's 
formal office. 

8.08 Kem Weber (left) during one of 
many discussions with his client. 


which, however, was not at all intimidating. 
With its colorful carpet and its comfortable 
chairs and low tables, it was more reminiscent 
of our modern concept of a "home office” 
than a representative executive's office. 
Weber had even designed the grand piano, 
which he constructed out of parts of an in- 
expensive used 1914 Knabe piano. It was an 
instrument like no other — "and still a few hun- 
dred dollars cheaper than would have been 
the purchase of a new custom-built piano,” 
Weber praised in Arts and Architecture.’ 
Longtime employees could enjoy mas- 
sages and sunbathing in the Penthouse Club, 
managed by Walt Disney's childhood friend 
Walt Pfeiffer. However, gone were the days 
in which artists could move about the studio 
buildings freely and learn from each other 
without bearing rank in mind. As a result, 
many mourned for the — albeit intense —hap- 
py bygone days of work at Hyperion. "You'd 
get lost at Disney," reminisced Hawley Pratt, 
speaking to Michael Barrier about his time 
as an assistant animator: "You'd be down a 
corridor, in a little room, and nobody would 
ever know who you were or what you were 
doing. You didn't know what was going 
on— as we would say — upstairs. The second 
floor you would get to, 
once in a while, but the 
third floor — that was like 
going to heaven.”* The 
different ways the rooms 
were furnished — the as- 
sistants walked around 
on linoleum, while the 
animators had carpeted 
floors — would later be- 
come part of an argu- 
ment in the labor dispute, 
which changed the studio 
during the strike of 1941 
forever. However, Kem 
Weber, in a 1940 interview 


mentions practical issues, "(Walt) wanted a 
certain living-room quality. He insisted first on 
rugs and carpets, but because those fellows 
paint, they smoke, they have charcoal and 
pencil and everything, naturally everything 
goes into the rug, but he says 'These fellows 
have to be comfortable!” So we finally di- 
vided (the offices) up by covering part of it 
with carpet and part in linoleum."? The aspi- 
ration to be the most beautiful film studio of 
all had its own tragic side. Kem Weber the 
true importance of whose work would not 
be recognized until 50 years later, was never 
again able to realize a project of this size. As 
early as October 31, 1940, he applied for a 
job at Disney designing possible live-action 
films and sets. As with his architecture, he 
relied on a principle of modernity, namely 
the inseparableness of color and form. In his 
letter to Walt, Kem wrote, "They cannot and 
should not be separated from each other 
any more than sound can be separated 
from both. No one knows this any better than 
you."'? Weber was not offered a job. The sets 
for the only live-action film Disney took on at 
that time — The Reluctant Dragon — had long 
since been created. Weber's sole venue was 
Walt Disney Studios. 
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The Reluctant Dragon 


(1941) 


Synopsis 

Humorist Robert Benchley tries to find Walt 
Disney to convince him to adapt a short story 
by author Kenneth Grahame about a dragon 
who would rather recite poetry than be 
ferocious. Along the way, Benchley is given a 
tour of the new Walt Disney Studios, stumbles 
upon a number of Disney operations, and 
teams about the animation process. 

‚Among the studio activities that Benchley 
discovers are a lite- drawing cläss, the recording 
of a film score, ine use of the multiplane 
camera, the painting and inking process, the 
workings of the Character Model Department, 
and the art of animation itself. 

Part black and white and part color, the film 
is mostly live action, with short animated 
segments peppering the story, Including three 
Technicolor cartoons: "Baby Weems,” "How to 

' Ride a Horse,” and "The Reluctant Dragon.” 


RELEASE DATE June 20, 194] 

TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Black and white 
(sepia tone) and Technicolor, 1.37:1, 73 minutes 
Cast 

HIMSELF ROBERT BENCHLEY 

DORIS FRANCES GIFFORD 

MRS. BENCHLEY NANA BRYANT 

HUMPHREY (STUDIO GUIDE) BUDDY PEPPER 
HERSELF / CLARA CLUCK FLORENCE GILL 
HIMSELF / DONALD DUCK CLARENCE NASH 
ANIMATOR (STORY DIRECTOR) ALAN LADD 
STUDIO EMPLOYEE JOHN DEHNER 

STUDIO EMPLOYEE TRUMAN WOODWORTH 
ART CLASS INSTRUCTOR 

HAMILTON MACFADDEN 

STUDIO EMPLOYEE MAURICE MURPHY 
STUDIO GUARD HENRY HALL 

ORCHESTRA LEADER FRANK FAYLEN 

SLIM (CAMERA ARTIST) LESTER DORR 
GUARD GERALD MOHR 

MEMBERS OF THE STAFF WALT DISNEY, 
WARD KIMBALL, AND NORMAN FERGUSON 


Voices 

DRAGON / FATHER BARNETT PARKER 

SIR GILES CLAUD ALLISTER 

BOY BILLY LEE 

THEMSELVES THE RHYTHMAIRES 

DONALD DUCK CLARENCE NASH 

GOOFY PINTO COLVIG - 

"BABY WEEMS" NARRATOR GERALD MCHR 
BABY WEEMS (BABY) RAYMOND 'SEVERN 


BABY WEEMS (OLDER) LEONE LEDOUX 


MR. WEEMS ERNIE ALEXANDER 

MRS. WEEMS LINDA MARWOOD 
NARRATOR / MAYOR J. DONALD WILSON 
ROOSEVELT ART GILMORE l 
WALTER WINCHELL EDWARD. MARR - 
COURIER VAL STANTON 


Crew 


LIVE-ACTION DIRECTOR ALFRED L. WERKER 


CARTOON DIRECTORS HAMILTON LUSKE, 
JASPER BLYSTONE 

ASSISTANT CARTOON DIRECTORS JIM HANDLEY, 
FORD BEEBE, ERWIN VERITY 

SCREENPLAY LIVE ACTION TED SEARS, 

AL PERKINS, LARRY CLEMMONS, BILL COTTRELL, 
HARRY CLORK, 

STORY “THE RELUCTANT DRAGON” 

ERDMAN PENNER, T. HEE, FROM THE BOOK 

BY KENNETH GRAHAME 

STORY “BABY WEEMS” JOE GRANT, 

DICK HUEMER, JOHN PARR MILLER 
LIVE-ACTION CAMERAMEN BERT GLENNON, 
WINTON HOCH 

ART DIRECTOR GORDON WILES 
TECHNICOLOR COLOR DIRECTOR 

NATALIE KALMUS 

CARTOON ART DIRECTORS KEN ANDERSON, 
HUGH HENNESY, CHARLES PHILIPPI 

SPECIAL EFFECTS UB IWERKS, JOSHUA MEADOR 
ANIMATORS WARD KIMBALL, FRED MOORE, 
MILT NEIL, WOLFGANG REITHERMAN, BUD SWIFT, 
WALT KELLY, JACK CAMPBELL, CLAUDE SMITH, 
HARVEY TOOMBS 

BACKGROUNDS RAY HUFFINE, ARTHUR RILEY 
FILM EDITOR PAUL WEATHERWAX 
PRODUCTION MANAGER EARL RETTIG 


ET 
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MULTIPLANE TECHNICOLOR —' — — — —  piSTRIBUTED BY RKO RADIO PICTURES, INC 
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9.01 The original movie poster, featuring 
Baby Weems and the reluctant Dragon. 
9.02 Opening title, film frame. 

9.03 Walt Disney was among the first film 
producers who understood the potential 
of taking audiences “behind the scenes” 
as seen in this title card, film frame. 

9.04 The Disney studio created its own 
colors in the Paint Lab directed by 
chemist Emilio Bianchi, film frame. 

9.05 Dancing Ducks by Disney artist Ray 
Patin parodies the painting Bowing 
Dancers by Degas, film frame. 

9.06 One of the scenes from the hilarious 
Goofy short “How to Ride a Horse," film 
frame. 

9.07 Star animator Norman Ferguson 
studying Pluto’s facial expressions, film 


frame. 


9.09 


“The ‘Baby Weems’ sequence [...] was 
the first of the restricted-animation pictures, 
and it’s probably the best ever made.” 


Chuck Jones 


9.08 One of the outstanding 
pastel drawings created by 
artist John Parr Miller for the 
“Baby Weems” short. 

9.09 Another “Baby Weems” 
drawing showcasing 

John Parr Miller’s talent for 
strong compositions and 
arresting characters. 

9.10 “Baby Weems” became a i 
favorite of both critics and 
audiences, and to this day 
remains the highlight of 


the movie. 
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9.11 Third row: Larry Clemmons, Ted 
Sears, unknown, Bill Cottrell; middle 
row: Hamilton Luske, Walt, Robert 
Benchley, Buddy Pepper; front row: 
Erdman Penner, Lance Nolley. 

9.12 Animation drawing of the Dragon, 
who, said Robin Allan, *resembles 
Oscar Wilde in shape if not in wit.” 
9.13-14 Two story sketches by T. Hee. 
9.15 Reluctant Dragon model sheet 
by Disney's first “concept artist,” 
Albert Hurter. 


“That's my man. Any man na en 
who could slide from 7 
Rothschild to Rax is the - Aa] 
man for me.” ait Y 


Walt Disney about director Alfred Werker 


“It wasn’t until we'd done about three or four of 
these [Goofy shorts] that [John McLeish] knew 
I was pulling his leg. By that time, he didn't mind. 
He was a star in his own right.” 


Jack Kinney 
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Synopsis. 
“Dumbo has big ears; that's his problem. 
He was born with it. The problem gets worse, 
people make more and more fun of him. He 
Men try to learn to cure it. He meets little 
ends along th who come to his aid 
inthis classic myth. (The study of myth is very 
or directors.) Dumbo learns to fly; he 
bs a talent that he didn't realize he 
had and comes to this understanding about 
himself: that he's not worse than his fellows. 
le's E not better, but he's different, and 
himself — wher he realizes this, 
is over. The a of his big 
en not by e en 


ar rec 


SAM ARMSTRONG 


Crew — 
SUPERVISING DIRECTOR BEN SHARPSTEEN 


SCREEN STORY JOE GRANT, DICK HUEMER, 
Feat DRY BY HELEN ABERSON AND HAI 
--—- OTTO ENGLANDER 


SEGUENCE DIRECTORS PR FERGUSON, 
WILFRED JACKSON, BILL ROBERTS, JACK KINNEY, 


ANIMATION DIRECTORS VLADIMIR TYTLA, 
FRED MOORE, WARD KIMBALL, JOHN LOUNSBERY, 
ARTHUR BABBITT, WOOLIE REITHERMAN 

STORY DEVELOPMENT BILL PEET, AURIE 
BATTAGLIA, JOE RINALDI, GEORGE STALLINGS, 
euni 


Mi IN PROVENSEN, JOHN NALBRIDGE, JAN Mes 


BODRERO, MAURICE NOBLE, ELMER PLUMMER 
ART DIRECTORS HERB RYMAN, KEN O'CONNOR, 
TERRELL STAPP DON DAGRADI, AL ZINNEN, 


TN ae DICK à ni is d 


ARK, HICKS LOKEY, CLAUDE SMITH, 
WOLF, RAY PATTERSON, JACK CAMPBELL, 


KGRO NDS CLAUDE COATS, AL DEMPSTER, 
| H we GERALD NEVIUS, RAY LOCKREM, 


- TESHNI 


BOLD 
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When Ideas Grow Wings: Dumbo, 
the Unexpected Masterpiece 


By Daniel Kothenschulte 


On September 14, 1955, when Walt Disney 
opened his second season of the TV show 
Disneyland with a slightly shortened broad- 
cast of Dumbo, he surprised his viewers with 
a confession: "From time to time people ask 
me, which is your favorite of all the pictures 
that you've made? Well, it is tne one that you 
are going to see right now on this program: 
the story of the little elephant with the big 
ears, Dumbo,” 

It is rare that the great filmmakers give pre- 
cedence to a single one of the works in their 
oeuvre before all the others. But when they 
do, they often seem to prefer the smaller 
productions to the more elaborate ones and 
offen also to their renowned lifetime achieve- 
ments. Alfred Hitchcock, for example, select- 
ed the straightforward family drama Shadows 
of a Doubt; John Ford did not opt for any 
of his world-famous Westerns, but rather for 


a small piece of Americana called The Sun 
Shines Bright. 

If anything like perfection is even possible 
in a process like filmmaking, which involves so 
many different specialists and meets so many 
obstacles, then it is most likely achieved in 
more modest rather than in monumental di- 
mensions. So Walt Disney, 14 years after mak- 
ing it, might indeed have treasured this small 
movie, which he had managed to accomplish 
almost incidentally, more than the highly com- 
plex achievements that preceded it: Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, Pinocchio, and 
Fantasia, What effort had gone into these 
masterpieces, during the creation of which not 
only had he himself and the artists involved sur- 
passed themselves but an entire medium had 
matured into a respected art form? 

The work on Dumbo itself — including 
preparations — had taken a mere one and 
a half years. The actual animation 
work only lasted from spring to fall of 
1941, A large part of the production 
took place during the time of Disney's 
journey to South America, where he 
was accompanied by many of his 
closest employees. But, in fact, to- 
day many of his admirers consider 
this only 64-minute-long film to be 
perfect. "Dumbo is an example of a 
perfect movie,” writes director and 
playwright David Mamet in his essay 
“On Directing Film," in which he ana- 
lyzes the film as a shining example. 
Disney researcher John Canemaker 
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also uses the adjective “perfect” when writing 
about this film.? Dick Huemer, who co-wrote 
the script with Joe Grant, expresses the same 
in slightly more words: "| can't think of any- 
thing in that picture that might be done dif- 
ferently."* And Ward Kimball, one of the key 
animators on Dumbo, praised the film in con- 
versation with Leonard Maltin: "Sure we've 
done things that have had a lot more finish, 
frosting, and tricky footwork, but basically, 
| think the Disney cartoon reached its zenith 
with Dumbo. To me, it is the one feature car- 
toon that has a foolproof plot. "^ 

Not only is Dumbo one of the shortest of 
Disney's animated movies (second only to 
Saludos Amigos), but it also, with its low bud- 
get, proved to be extremely profitable.” At 
the end of the first release, it had brought in 
around half a million dollars in profit. Following 
Pinocchio and Fantasia, which had resulted 
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in losses, the success of Dumbo helped to 
save The Walt Disney Studios in the extremely 
restricted film market of the war era. To the TV 
audience, Walt Disney named only the ease 
with which this film came into being as the 
reason he cherished it so much. 

"From the very start, Dumbo was a happy 
picture. It really started from a very simple 
idea, and (...) just grew. We were not restrict- 
ed by any set story line, so we could give our 
magination full play. In other words: if a good 
idea came to us, we'd put it in the story 
In conversation with Pete Martin and Diane 
Disney Miller, Walt added in 1956: 


10.01 1941 theatrical-release poster. 
10.02-07 Film frames from Disney's fifth 
feature. 

10.08-09 Pastel story sketches of Timothy 
and “glamour boy Dumbo,” as Jim Crow 
put it at the end of the picture. 
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"| put Dumbo together and | just went right “Dumbo the Flying Elephant,” was an en- 


after it. It started with a little idea. And I 
just kept expanding it. First, | was going to 


make it as about a 30-minute subject. But 
as | got developing and we got new things 


in there...! kept expanding and before | 
knew it, | had a 62-minute picture that cost 
$700,000. And when it reached that point | 
said, 'That's as far as | can stretch it.’ They 
said, ‘Can't you add another 10 minutes 


to it, Walt?’ and | said, ‘No. That other 10 


minutes is liable to cost another half million 
dollars.’ You can stretch a thing so far and 
then it just won't hold. So | said, ‘No. That's 
the length.'"5 


What a relief this creative work on the story 


line must have been after all of the struggles 
with Pinocchio, where Walt dealt for months 
with the problem of condensing an extensive 
work while at the same time expanding the 
differentiation of the characters, 

This time the point of departure was not a 
world-famous fairy tale like Snow White or a 
classic children's book, devoured by several 
generations of readers. Dumbo did not bring 
with it its own iconography which one might 
have had to confront. This time, not a single 
member of the audience would come to the 
cinema with fixed ideas. The source material, 
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tertaining children's story, written by Helen 
Aberson and her husband, Harold Pearl, 
which, before Disney acquired the rights, had 
not even appeared in print. 


“Dumbo was the most spontaneous 
thing we’ve ever done...It started 
with a little idea, and as we kept 
working with it, we kept adding 
and before we knew it, we had 
a feature.” 

Walt Disney 


As Joe Grant was later to tell The New York 
Times, it reached the studios in the shape of a 
novelty toy called Roll-A-Book. Sixteen draw- 
ings, interspersed with the text printed in the 
miniature format, could be scrolled through 
in the little box and viewed in its miniature 


10.10 A production still from the opening 
scene of Dumbo, showing the perfect 
blend of two animation styles that defined 
the development of Disney animation: 
whereas the storks and their deliveries are 
rendered in full dimensions, the map of 
Florida introduces a more cartoony style 
that was common in the earlier shorts but 
uncommon in Disney's animated features. 
10.11-12 A sneeze reveals the jumbo size 
of Dumbo's ears in Bill Peet's precise 
drawings. 
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window. "As you rolled the little wheels on top, 
the pictures would appear like they would in 
a film," Grant recalled." 

To date, no copy of the original Roll-A-Book 
has resurfaced on the collector's market, and 
there is no evidence that it really went on 
sale; it has also never been found in the histor- 
ical collections of The Walt Disney Company. 
What has survived, though, are some of 
the first Dumbo illustrations by artist Helen 
Durney, who, like the two authors, came from 
Syracuse, New York. Durney was influenced 
by modern art, and her almost cubist treat- 
ment of the elephant is far removed from 


the later Disney version. When 
she found out that Disney had 
acquired the rights to the mate- 
rial, she sent a personal letter to 
“Walter Disney” on June 27, 1939, 
and enclosed one of her Dumbo 
drawings — not without indirectly 
hinting that she would like to ap- 
ply for a position as an employee 
at the studio. On December 7, 
the addressee sent her a polite 
thank-you letter — without refer- 
ring to the offer.* 

Even before this, artists had 
already been fascinated by el- 
ephants that scorned gravity. 
Heinrich Kley's drawings of an- 
thropomorphic pachyderms con- 
tributed significantly to the inspi- 
ration for the Fantasia episode 
"The Dance of the Hours”; in the 
Dumbo sequence "Pink Elephants 
on Parade," audiences were to 
see elephants skating on ice, like 
in the drawings by the German. 
But even before Kley, illustrator 
Adolf Oberlánder (1845-1923), 
who was also based in Munich, 
had great success with anthropo- 
morphic drawings of animals. In 
1935, Disney purchased two of his books dur- 
ing a trip to Europe. Even though Oberlánder 
is almost forgotten today; he was so popular 
during his lifetime that his works were published 
for mass circulation. In one of his best-known 
picture stories, he shows a flying elephant who 
has to make use of mighty wings in order to 
achieve this feat. The accompanying rhyme 
he chose could have been used to advertise 
Walt Disney's Dumbo: "How delightful and how 
elegant, if he should fly, the elephant." 
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10.13-14 Story skefches by Bill Peet. 
10.15 Masterful watercolor work by 
a Disney Studio artist. 


Cuteness alone does not explain the fasci- 
nation inspired by this film, which was original- 
ly conceived as a slightly long short. The story, 
fleshed out by Grant and Huemer in their nov- 
elistic treatment, is as tragic as it is humorous. 
As a tragicomeay, it stands in the tradition of 
Chaplin, who, with his drama about a found- 
ling The Kid (USA, 1920), had changed the 
status of the slapstick comedy as radically as 
Disney changed the status of the animated 
movie with Snow White. 


*Most of the expressions and 
mannerisms I got from my own 
kid. They’re real and sincere...I 
put all those things in Dumbo.” 
Bill Tytla 


Using the power of suspense, the writers sent 
Disney their chapters like a serialized story in 
order to build the excitement. Joe Grant, the 
head of the Character Model Department, 
was also responsible for finding literary 
sources. In conversation with Michael Barrier, 
he remembered that often all Disney needed 
was a title in order to explore an idea: “He 
didn't need the content, never. | couldn't 
get him to read Pinocchio or any of that stuff. 
The only (treatment) he really 
read was the one Dick and I 
did on Dumbo.”? 

Dick Huemer described 
the tricks they used for Joe 
Adamson: "I'd draw a tear- 
drop on the page which said, 
'Read no further unless you 
are of strong character and 
can take it, because what 
we're going to tell you, you 
won't believe —see you to- 
morrow!'... Very corny writ- 
ing. but we thought it was a 
good way to intrigue him.” 
The completed text in its final 


version from January 22, 1940, contains 102 
pages of stirring writing that takes the reader 
on an emotional roller-coaster ride,” 

Just as in the subsequent film, the reader 
develops a particular empathy for the word- 
less protagonist, especially as he has no con- 
trol over his own fate. As the consignment of 
a stork, the baby elephant is literally dumped 
into a world that, by turns, means well, or not so 
well, for him, Much longed-for by Mrs. Jumbo, 
he experiences the joy of being completely 
and utterly loved by his mother, and that even 
more strongly when she defends him against 
the hostility of her haughty fellow females, The 
authors expertly play with the clichés of a world 
of artists, characterized by professional preten- 
sions, which they apply to the animal kingdom. 
During the silent-movie era, Hollywood had al- 
ready almost turned the circus film into a genre 
in its own right. The finished film shows traces of 
the classics: Chaplin's The Circus (USA, 1928), 
the tragicomedy for which Charles Chaplin, 
Disney's idol, received an Oscar and the 
melodrama Laugh, Clown, Laugh (USA, 1928), 
whose director, Herbert Brenon, was also re- 
sponsible for the screen adaptation of Peter 
Pan (USA, 1924), which was studied in great 
detail at the Disney studios. 
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“With all my years of sketching 
and painting the circus, I was well 
prepared for Dumbo.” 

Bill Peet 


The circus appears in these films as a subcul- 
ture whose promise of freedom was tightly 
regulated by strict hierarchies and moral 
codes. So the arrogance displayed by the fe- 
male elephants did not have to be explained 
to a contemporary audience: their status as 
artists was rated way above that of a "freak," 
as they called Dumbo, which in common par- 
lance at the time meant nothing other than 
one of the monstrosities that were featured 
in Tod Browning's horror movie of the same 
name about the carnies. Yet the little ele- 
phant does not sink to the lowest status — in 
their understanding — until his face is made up 
to look like a clown. 

But this is not a simple tale of a victim, and 
the audience's empathy goes far beyond 


pity. Dumbo’s childlike ignorance shields him, 
to a degree, from humiliation. Something 
inside him seems to protect him from capitu- 
lating in the face of evil. The secret of the fas- 
cination this figure exerts lies in its animation 
by master animator Bill Tytla. 

Athletic in appearance himself, he main- 
tained an energetic, highly dynamic style of 
drawing. Quite often it happened that his pen 
burst through the paper used for the rough 
animation. Disney admired Tytla's talent and 
gave him the responsibility for hyperrealistic 
villains, which matched his dynamic person- 
ality — besides the evil puppeteer Stromboli in 
Pinocchio, he had brought to life the mighty 
demon Chernabog in Fantasia. Tytia, who 
had internalized Stanislavsky's theories about 
acting, identified with the roles he took on us- 
ing his pen. 

As early as 1936, he had explained: "It's al- 
most a physical pain to rough out one char- 
acter and space it a certain way, and try to 


get his attitude a certain way, 
then go on to another charac- 
ter." ? Now he wanted to prove his 
talent by taking on the conceiv- 
able counterpart of these villains, 
the innocent baby elephant. Only 
after he had seen a test anima- 
tion was Disney ready to give him 
the job, In the ena, Tytla was also 
the one who animated the most 
important scenes of the other el- 
ephants. "| gave him everything I 
thought he should have,” is how 
Tytla explained his ambition in 
1941. "It just happened. | don't 
know a damn thing about elephants. It wasn't 
that. | was thinking in terms of humans, and | 
saw a chance to do a character without using 
any cheap theatrics. Most of the expressions 
and mannerisms | got from my own kid, There's 
nothing theatrical about a two-year-old kid.” 

The emotional climax of the film is com- 
pletely and utterly Tytla’s work. Led by his 
new, quite dissimilar friend Timothy Mouse, 
who so unexpectedly took to him, Dumbo 
sets off for the prison van his mother is kept in 
after defending herself against an attack by 
a violent boy. 

How easy it would have been to give in to 
excessive humanization when portraying the 
elephant, weeping bitterly, and in doing so 
to sacrifice the consistency of his being an 
animal figure. If there is a prototype for the 
"Baby Mine" sequence in Dumbo, it is the cry- 
ing duckling in the last of the Silly Symphonies, 
The Ugly Duckling (1939). 

Timothy, Dumbo’s only friend, was designed 
by Fred Moore, who was also in charge of the 
animation and gave him a strong personal- 
ity despite his small size. "The greatest prob- 
lem with Timothy was not to make him too 
cute. We had to get a tough guy with a big 
heart...| just played around with him...had 
him walk a couple of dozen steps in twelve 


frames, then in eight...until | got just the 
right cockiness to it... When | finally got roll- 
ing on him, he was the easiest fellow l've ever 
done,” Moore said." 

Huemer describes the author's process of 
invention as a constant search for extremes: 


"When you write something or do some- 
thing, you analyze it for the most effective 
approach and/or an unusual way that 
has never been tried before...if you have 
anything at all at the ball, to do it in some 
way that has never been done before. Or 
always (aim) to keep suspense, and princi- 
pally to get surprise, and even more than 
all that: (look for) which (approach) is the 
funniest, if comedy is what's called for. Or if 
it’s tragedy, which occurs in Dumbo when 
his mother is locked up, what is the saddest 
thing you can do? You can lock her up, 
she's caged, it’s nighttime, she rattles her 
chains...It's the most lugubrious situation 
you can contrive.”'® 


10.16 Nature becomes arí: séory man 

Bill Peet on location. 

10.17 Publicity photograph of Disney 
artists on a research trip to the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus. 
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In most of the press releases that were sent 
out for the opening of Dumbo, the film was 
advertised as a return to the qualities of Snow 
White. As different as it was from this fairy-tale 
movie in appearance and content, when 
it comes to its emotional appeal, the com- 
parison seems justified. Both Fantasia and 
Pinocchio had often been perceived as cold. 
Now Grant and Huemer had managed to 
strike the perfect balance between tragedy 
and comedy by interrupting the dramatic arc 
with episodic interludes. 

But even though the orchestrated emo- 
tional impression makes Dumbo feel strin- 
gent, it nonetheless is far from homogenous 
aesthetically. Film historian Mark Langer has 
referred to the fact that in the Disney stu- 
dios of the time, two different traditions of 
animation were visibly clashing: the East 
Coast and the West Coast styles.'6 Far more 
pronounced than in other Disney features, in 
Dumbo they display their differences — and 
complement one another in a contrapuntal 
fashion. 

The playful, anti-naturalist style of the old- 
er animators, who stemmed from New York 
and who were among the cartoon pioneers, 
came face to face with the West Coast style, 


to which Disney had contrib- 
uted significantly. In their sem- 
inal book, Disney Animation: 
The Illusion of Life, Frank 
Thomas and Ollie Johnston, 
two representatives of this 
school, coined the expres- 
sion “The Illusion of Life” to 
describe their creed. Where 
Pinocchio had perfected this 
blend of subtle caricature 
and picturesque naturalism, 
the New Yorkers were al- 
lowed to once more unfold 
their extensive and, at times, 
rubbery animation in Dumbo. 
The styles change almost sequence by se- 
quence. The flight of the storks for which, at 
the start of the film, even the multiplane cam- 
era was deployed briefly, is executed in the 
West Coast style, the expansive circus parade 
in that of the East Coast. The emotional "Baby 
Mine" sequence, on The other hand, is anoth- 
er example of the Hollywood style — not just 
superficially more credible, but also trained in 
psychology and plausibility. Yet probably the 
film's most famous sequence, one of the fin- 
est hours of animation history, is the work of 
New Yorker Norm Ferguson. As an excerpt, 
it has built a reputation in its own right: "Pink 
Elephants on Parade." 

A bottle of champagne, which acciden- 
tally falls into Dumbo's water container, pro- 
vides the motivation for a surreal flurry of col- 
ors and shapes such as had never been seen 
on screen until then. From an air bubble, which 
Dumbo releases from his trunk after having 
dipped it into the tainted liquid, a pink el- 
ephant takes shape that, in its turn, instantly 
multiplies by blowing elephants of air out of 
its own olfactory organ. Accompanied by 
the shrill harmonies of a march played on 
percussion instruments, they start their pa- 
rade and then take up the trumpet theme 
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with their own trunks, The ability to transform, 
which has them take on the shapes of worms 
pyramids, camels, or cars within a fraction 
of a second or be clad in patterns of dots or 
stripes, appears as effortless as their rubbery 
anatomy: after all, we saw them emerge from 
a bubble of air. The flowing pas de deux on 
ice skates temporarily evokes the elegance 
of the fellow members of their species in the 
"Dance of the Hours” sequence in Fantasia. 
But their depiction is so much more reduced 
in plastically shaped contours whose colors re- 
flect the light of invisible spotlights. During the 
course of this, the background is pure black; 
soon after, if flashes like single frames in red 
and blue, 

The resulting effect would become famous 
in the late 1960s avant-garde films as “flicker”; 
its invention, however. 
dates back to the anima- 
tion films of the New York 
silent-movie studios. While 
working as the leading 
animator for Max Fleischer 
Studios in 1928, Dick 
Huemer used the rapid 
succession of black-and- 
white frames in the Koko 
the Clown cartoon Koko's 
Earth Control, an anar- 
chic end-of-days fantasy 
whose delight in chaos is 
taken to the extreme here. 
Even an amorous subtext is 
permitted when sparks fly 
between the trunks of an 
elephant couple and one 
of the animals joyously rubs 


10.18 Story sketch by 
an Disney Studio artist. 
10.19 Animator Ward 
Kimball sketching 
voice actor and former 
vaudeville star Cliff 
Edwards as Jim Crow. 


its rump with the resulting flash of lightning. 
When it throws the thunderbolt at one of its 
companions, the clan increases to 22 dancing 
elephant couples. 

Grant and Huemer's treatment captured 
the mood rather well: 


"They seemed to be all around! Pink el- 
ephants were taking over the World! Now 
everything familiar was becoming diffused 
and vague —fading away to velvety dark- 
ness against which the bright pink elephant 
phantoms stood out luminously ... And now 
the wildly prancing elephant herd, which 
up until now had been a uniform shade of 
rosy pink, went through the most startling 
changes of color. First of all, certain blue 
ones appeared in the long rows of dancers, 
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and when the pink and blue ones crossed 
through each other, they left a purple el- 
ephant behina.””” 


Unfortunately, one particularly effective idea 
by the authors went by the board — a radical 
change from merriment to burlesque melo- 
drama: *In the pink spotlight now there ap- 
peared the saddest, bluest, pink elephant 
imaginable, and as the enormous crocodile 
tears, big as eggs, streamed from his eves 
and the music droned mournfully, he wailed 
the following song: ‘OH, WHY CAN'T AN 
ELEPHANT EVER FORGET...” 

With Norm Ferguson, this surreal parody of 
the choreography of musicals encountered 
a professed lover of the vaudeville. Born in 
New York, he was one of Pluto’s fathers in the 
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1930s, His brilliant animation in Playful Pluto 
(1934), which sees Mickey's most faithful com- 
panion enter into an ill-matched fight with a 
piece of flypaper is one of the most praised in 
animation history —the viewer is almost able 
to gain an insight into the mind of the animal 
so completely out of its depth. “It was the first 


10.20 “The year and a half I spent on 
Dumbo was a happy time,” wrote story 
man Bill Peet in his autobiography. 

“I went to work on the picture, and my 
infant son was a definite influence in 

the way I drew the baby elephant.” 

10.21 Early Disney studio drawing bear- 
ing the signature of Ward Kimball, who 
later was to animate the erows. This could 
have been signed in error at a later date. 
10.22 A lovely watereolor concept by a 
Disney Studio artist gave a clear idea of 
the later scene. 


| 
| time a character seemed to be thinking on 


l the screen, and, though it lasted only 65 sec- 
> onds, it opened the way for animation of real 


ernist film experiments. Effects animator Cy 
Young, who had contributed enormously to 
Pinocchio and Fantasia, was in fact laid off 


characters with real problems," wrote Thomas 
3 and Johnston.'® The fact that Ferguson nev- 
> er trained as an artist and knew little about 
¿anatomy makes the slapstick aspect even 
t funnier. His directing of the scene also betrays 
t these qualities, while the animation, as far as 
i we know, was done mostly by Hicks Lokey 
> and Howard Swift. 
A behind-the-scenes photograph (see im- 
; age 10.25 on p. 184) shows artists of the influ- 
| ential New York gallery Associated American 
|! Artists, among them Thomas Hart Benton and 
- Grant Wood, admiring the pastel storyboard 
for the "Pink Elephants" sequence. 
As unusual as the creative freedom of this 
sequence appears in the Disney context, 
it nonetheless seems too easy to attribute it 
to Walt Disney's disinterest and prolonged 
absence from the studios, as Mark Langer 
has done." Transcripts of story meetings for 
Dumbo documenting Disney's influence are 
so far not known. Only when researching 
This essay was an extract of a conference 
on "Pink Elephants on Parade,” in the form 
of a press release, found in the Walt Disney 
Archives, published in full 
at the end of the chapter. 
In it, Disney appeared 
particularly taken by the 
surreal potential of the 
scene; even the name 
Salvador Dalí, highly pop- 
ular in the United States at 
the time, is mentioned — in 
1946, Dalí was to become 
an employee of The Walt 
Disney Studios. In the light 
of the disappointing re- 
ception of Fantasia, it is 
quite surprising that Disney 
was still interested in mod- 


before the premiere of Dumbo, on which he 
had been responsible for some of the special 
effects. Others, however, continued to at- 
tempt new aesthetic experiments at the inter- 
section with modern art. 


“I think the Disney cartoon reached 
its zenith with Dumbo...The first 
time I heard Walt outline the plot, 
I knew that the picture had great 
simplicity and cartoon heart.” 

Ward Kimball 


James Bodrero, an artist in Joe Grant's 
Character Model Department, told Michael 
Barrier that he was running test screenings 
in the screening room where he simply pro- 
jected color gradients onto the screen and 
captured the effect on the audience with the 
help of a thermometer. He was also able to 
create an abstract storyboard, but this was 
never turned into a film.” 

"We started trying very hard to get into ab- 
straction before anybody else was thinking of 
pure abstraction. | did a whole storyboard, 
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and a little tiny bit of animation, on a thing 
with Benny Goodman and the old quintet. 
That was a little too far ahead of its time, so it 
was discarded.”?! 

But as powerful as the “Pink Elephants” 
sequence is, in this film, so rich in high- 
lights, it encounters only two minutes later a 
counterpart equally radical in its own right: 
the light-footed song and dance number 
of the crows, "When | See an Elephant Fly." 
The crows witness Dumbo's awakening from 
his stupor in a high tree, and when Timothy 
offers the explanation that his friend might 
have flown up there thanks to the power of 
his ears, they express their disbelief in a song 
ihat, musically as well as with its trenchant 
lyrics, is at the height of the best swing stan- 
daras. The title (like the name Jiminy Cricket) 
stems from a long-forgotten colloquial turn 
of phrase — as Dick Huemer explained: "I'll 
believe that when elephants fly,” a clever re- 
tort people made back in 1910... Yes, 
That's the expression. ‘That'll happen 
when elephants fly.'"?? 

With the animation of the five crows, 
each with a unique character, Ward 
Kimball achieved one of the best 
examples of the form of expression 
that under Disney was known and 
praised as "caricature." That the sub- 
ject of the caricature was the pos- 
ing of African American stage artists 
who were celebrated in the clubs of 
Harlem grew out of entertainment- 
based story discussions. The segment 
was intended to be a celebratory 
homage meant to entertain audi- 
ences of the day. It became contro- 
versial in the 1960s, and as a result the 
studios refrained from further screen- 


10.23 A production still of Dumbo's 
tragic early fall to fame. 

10.24 That's not flying, but falling 
with style, cel setup. 


ings. But Dumbo was, to a large extent, re- 
habilitated. "For years, Dumbo couldn't be 
shown because of the crows. It finally broke 
out of the cage of censorship when it was 
run in Montreal, at the Expo (in 1967); every- 
body realized this shouldn't be hidden," 
Kimball said,2 

The crows are caricatures, without the 
shadow of a doubt, but they are charming 
misfits who help another misfit with their flying 
lesson after they have understood that they 
teased him unjustly before. The studio public- 
ity also emphasized the likeable character of 
these "wisecracking birds." Ward Kimball, who 
later made a name for himself as the trom- 
bonist for the Disney jazz band Firehouse Five 
Plus Two, had the idea to cast Cliff Edwards 
as Jim Crow and pair him with Hall Johnson's 
renowned gospel choir. Kimball was delighted 
with the recording — even though songwriter 
Ned Washington protested against the in- 
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sertion of improvised text passages by the 
Johnson choir. Kimball remembers: 


"Cliff Edwards doing the voice of Jim Crow 
really made the whole sequence, because 
he was quite adept at doing kazoo solos on 
his old records, and he could vocally imi- 
tate other instruments. Many of the instru- 
mental effects on the track were done by 
Edwards. By the time the voices were set, 
you have a pretty good idea how they 
would individually look, react, and even 
function in the sequence. “2 


In the highbrow concert atmosphere of 
Fantasia, jazz only made its appearance as 
interval music when the musicians of the hon- 
orable Philadelphia Orchestra got together 


for a rather sedate improvisation of "Mr. Bach 
Goes to Town.” After The excursion to the 
pinnacles of classical music, with Dumbo the 
Jazz Age of earlier Mickey Mouse films made 
its return, marking the start of the diverse in- 
rerpretations of contemporary music in the 
innovative package films of the 1940s. 

In his praise of Dumbo, noted New York 
Times critic Bosley Crowther put himself in the 
shoes of the ringmaster: 


"Ladeez and gentlemen, step right this 
way —to the Broadway Theatre, that 
is — and see the most genial, the most 
endearing, the most completely pre- 
cious cartoon feature film ever to emerge 
from the magical brushes of Walt Disney's 
wonder-working artists! See the remarkable 


10.25 A group of famed h i 4 
American artists visited the ; A s | 
studio in May 1940 (left to EN 

right: Ernest Fiene, Thomas N 


Hart Benton, gallerist 
Reeves Lowenthal, George 
Schreiber, George Biddle, 
and Grant Wood). 

10.26 William “Hicks” 
Lokey animated the first 
half of this masterful 
sequence; the second half 
was executed by Howard 
Swift. 


10.27 Story sketch by P f 


Disney Studio artists. = 
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10.27 
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baby elephant that flies with the greatest 
of ease. See the marvelous trick-perform- 
ing animals in the biggest little show on 
earth. See the wonderland you first saw 
within the pages of storybooks. Ladeez 
and gentlemen, see Dumbo, a film you will 
never forget.” 


Following the New York premiere on October 
23, 1941, the reviewer could not speak highly 
enough of it when assessing the movie in the 
context of Disney's work. 


"Maybe you think we are barking a little bit 
louder than we should. But this is a sober 
opinion, believe us, which takes into ac- 
count the pristine freshness of Snow White, 
the sparkling beauty of Pinocchio and 
the rich, enchanting variety of the more 
recent Fantasia. For this time Mr. Disney 
and his genii have kept themselves within 
comfortable, familiar bounds. This time 
they have let their kindlier natures have 
more commanding play. This time they 
have made a picture which touches the 
very heart of sentiment. It may not be the 
most impressive feature that Mr. Disney has 
turned out, but it certainly is the most win- 
some, and the one that leaves you with the 
warmest glow." 


Disney could not have wished for a better 
reception. Pinocchio and Fantasia, his most 
ambitious and personal films, were not even 
mentioned in the releases of the press de- 
partment, They had generated enormous 
losses for the studios; the business year 1940 
had closed badly in the red. One preferred 
to remember the phenomenal success of 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. The in- 
nocence and the warmth of the little cir- 
cus elephant, who gets degraded to the 
role of a clown due to his big ears, inspired 
comparisons with the loveable misfit among 


the seven dwarfs, childlike Dopey. But what 
reviewer worth his salt would not manage 
to find a fly in the ointment? The only thing 
Crowther found unconvincing was the stork, 
whose voice was provided by comic Sterling 
Holloway, and his helpers: "In the opening 
sequence of the picture, an army of storks 
are delivering babies to the circus animals. 
Modern parents are going to find that a 
tough phenomenon to explain.” 

All irony aside, here the critic draws our at- 
tention to one of the characteristics of Disney 
animation movies, to which Walt Disney 
dedicated an entire TV broadcast in 1956: 
"The Plausible Impossible." Surprisingly, we 
rarely tend to question this unspoken law and 
then be surprised by a mouse keeping a dog 
as a pet. 

In fact, when it comes to Disney, realism 
and fantasy are rarely as close to one an- 
other as they are in Dumbo, which, instead 
of a sumptuous storybook, starts with a circus 
poster — complete with a solo for fairground 
organ. 

The little elephant was almost featured on 
the cover of Time magazine as Mammal of 
the Year. The studio had provided a dignified 
portrait of Dumbo, modestly aware of the 
honor, But the signs of the times set a different 
priority. Pearl Harbor had been attacked on 
December 7 and Roosevelt was now Man of 
the Year. 


“Dumbo is the nicest, kindest Disney 
yet. It has the most taste, beauty, 
compassion, skill, restraint. It 
marks a return to Disney’s first 
principles, the animal kingdom.” 
Cecilia Ager 


An extensive tribute to Disney's youngest hero 
finally appeared in Time’s last issue of 1941, 
in which the magazine patriotically attested: 
"The advent of war made him more than ever 


a superb expression of the democratic way 
of life. He could only have happened here.” 
The text stressed the influence of the leading 
animators on the work as a whole, while Walt 
seemed almost to operate in the background 
as “the idea man, gag man, visionary and im- 
patient genius, *2 

“The Time magazine article really did 
give the impression that Walt didn't have 
much to do with it and Walt was really an- 
gry with it," is how Dick Huemer remem- 
bered things.” Despite the range of individual 
artistic expression displayed in Dumbo, this is 
just not the case. The overall appeal of this 
classic, its blend of comedy and drama, and 
its leitmotifs of love and loss are unmistak- 
ably “Disney.” 

On February 26, 1942, Frank Churchill and 
Oliver Wallace were awarded an Oscar for 
their film music. Its wealth of different styles 
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matches the visual level of a film that shows 
all of the facets of Disney’s golden era for 
a final time: the playful delight of the Silly 
Symphonies, the perfect balance of humor 
and pathos of the great animated features, 
and the unrestrained desire to create what 
has never been seen before — which the 
circus calls sensation or novelty, and the art 
world calls avant-garde. 


10.28 “Now I be done seen about 
ev'rything / When I see an elephant fly.” 
Guided by Jim Crow and his crew, Dumbo 
has finally found his destiny, cel setup. 
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In the pantheon of Disney animated features, 
no other film is quite like Bambi— a film of 
staggering technical achievement and, in its 
best moments, a haunting, poetic beauty. This 
classic was not simply hatched overnight; on 
the contrary, Bambi underwent a long evo- 
lutionary process. Through years of develop- 
ment its story was gradually polished, its con- 
cept was transformed and refined, its artists 
redefined and slowly nurtured their craft. Like 
so much of the best art, both cinematic and 
otherwise, it reached a peak of eloquence 
only by means of u long creative journey. 

The genesis of the project owed much to 
Sidney Franklin, the distinguished live-action 
director, who initially broached the subject to 
Walt. The original novel, Felix Satten’s Bambi: 
A Life in the Woods, had been published in 
Austria in 1923 and translated into English in 
1928. Sidney Franklin bought the screen rights 
in 1933. Salten's novel, by no means a chil- 


11.08 
dren's book, depicted the world of nature 
from a variety of angles: now tender and 
lovely, now harsh and forbidding. Something 
about this dramatic approach caught 
Franklin's imagination, and he began to pic- 
ture the screen possibilities. But the more he 
thought about it, the more he was convinced 
that the true spirit of the novel could be cap- 
tured only by the medium of animation. 

Studio correspondence reveals that Franklin 
discussed this project with Walt as early as the 
autumn of 1933, a fact that says much about 


1101 Alternate-style 1912 movie poster: 
Whereas the more common “1-Sheet A” 
poster used a reproduction of the book 
cover, *I-Sheet B” focused more heavily 
on the love motif. 

11.02-07 Film frames. 

11.08 Promotional art for the original 
1912 release. 

11.09 Walt Disney feeds a live deer model 
at the Burbank studio. 


The Disney studio's blossoming expertise at this 
date — and about Franklin's foresight. In 1933, 
after all, Walt was only beginning to consider 
the possibility of a feature-length animated 
film, let alone the vast refinement of tech- 
nique that would be required to bring a story 
like Bambi to the screen. 

As we know, Walt did decide to tackle a 
feature-length film, and chose Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs as his initial subject. By 
mid-1934 he was committed to his Snow White 
project, which ultimately would be complet- 
ed in December 1937 and would make his- 
tory— a history that has been detailed else- 
where. 


“[Walt] turned to the two animators 
with tears in his eyes and said, 
‘Thanks, fellows, that's great stuff, 
no kidding. Those personalities 
are just pure gold.” 


Frank Thomas and Ollie Johnston 


But Bambi, and Sidney Franklin's ideas for it, 
remained in the back of Walt's mind. In April 
1937, with Snow White still far from comple- 
tion, he took the bold step of purchasing the 
screen rights from Franklin and 
formally contracting with him to 
assist in story development. Next 
he assigned a story crew, head- 
ed by Perce Pearce and Larry 
Morey, to begin active work on 
the project. By May Walt was 
announcing to the trade press 
that Bambi would be the second 
Disney feature. 

What kind of film would Bambi 
have been, if produced at this 
date? Early conferences, some 
of them excerpted at the end 
of this essay, offer some answers. 
Some story material was based 
directly on the source novel. 


Salten had depicted an autumn vignette in 
which the last two leaves on a tree, like an 
elderly couple, gently comforted each other 
as they waited to fall. The Disney team at- 
tempted to adapt this episode to their film. 
Other ideas were originals, hatched for the 
film by the story crew. For a time they pictured 
two characters, a squirrel and a chipmunk, 
who appeared in gag sequences (such as 
the squirrel's efforts to teach the chipmunk 
the proper way to crack a nut) as a comedy 
team. Another proposed sequence would 
have depicted Bambi accidentally swallow- 
ing a bee, and the other animals shouting 
instructions into his ear to help guide the hap- 
less creature back out into the open. This kind 
of gag would have been appropriate in a Silly 
Symphony, or even in Snow White. 

But gradually these and other ideas were 
pruned away, as Walt, Franklin, and the writ- 
ers refined their concept of the story. (Some 
vestiges remained in the finished film: the 
squirrel and chipmunk are glimpsed occa- 
sionally, and during the "Autumn" montage 
we see the two leaves fall together, without 
hearing any of their preliminary dialogue.) In 
their place was a story, somewhat softened 
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from Salten's original, which nevertheless re- 
tained his basic themes: the full panorama of 
nature, in all its beauty and its danger, and 
the ordered cycles of life. To broaden the 
film's appeal the writers added original char- 
acters — Thumper the rabbit and Flower the 
skunk— and eliminated some of the harsher 
aspects of the original story. But Disney's 
Bambi, like Salten's, retained a distinctly 
thoughtful and mature sensibility. 

As story work continued, the Bambi team 
continued to expand and outgrew its quar- 
ters at the studio. With the sheer mass of 
activity occurring at the Disney studio in the 
late 1930s, the Hyperion lot was becoming 
increasingly cramped, and smaller satellites 
were springing up in other locations. By the 
autumn of 1938 the Bambi unit had been 
relocated to a building on Seward Street in 


Hollywood — a building that had previously 
housed the Harman-Ising animation studio. 
The artists and writers, at first bemused by 
their separation from the rest of the Disney 
staff, quickly realized that these remote quar- 
ters had an advantage: they afforded a kind 
of tranquility in which to adapt this unusual 
story to the animated screen. In their isolated 
outpost, the team pressed forward to bring 
Bambi's story to life. 


Visual Style 


One crucial part of the process was visual de- 
velopment. If produced in 1937, Bambi would 
have been a lush, beautiful film — 1937 was, 
after all, the year of The Old Mill— but Walt 
was interested in combining that standard 
of pictorial beauty with a yet more sophisti- 
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cated representation of nature. 
In the early summer of 1938 the 
multitalented artist Maurice “Jake” 
Day departed for the woods of 
his native Maine, camera equip- 
ment in hand, charged with pho- 
tographing the woods in changing 
seasons and in all kinds of weather. 
At the studio, concept artists and 
background painters studied Day's 
photographs and made field trips 
of their own, immersing themselves 
in the study of plant life and nat- 
ural phenomena. Gustaf Tenggren, 
who had so heavily influenced 
other contemporary Disney fea- 
tures, began to produce concept 
paintings for Bambi, rich in atmo- 
sphere — and smothered in detail. 
The turning point came later in 
1938, when Tyrus Wong became 
involved in the project. The young 
Chinese artist had recently been 
hired at the Disney studio and, like 
most new hires, had started in the 
Animation Department as an inbe- 
tweener. But Wong was already an 
experlenced painter, with an affin- 
ity for natural subjects and a strong 
Asian-influenced pictorial sense. 
Learning of the Bambi project, he 
visualized a graphic approach to the story 
that differed radically from Tenggren's. In 
place of profuse detail, Wong pictured a style 
based on classic simplicity, suggesting the 
mood and atmosphere of the forest setting. 
He set out to demonstrate his ideas, work- 
ing after hours to create sample paintings 


11.10 In life-study class, Mo Gollub 
sketches an overly friendly model. 
11.11-12 Tyrus Wong is remembered 
lorgely for his paintings, but his was 
a versatile talent. Here, two of his 
deer studies, rendered in graphite and 
colored pencil. 


m. 


11.12 


of poetic delicacy. Art director Tom Codrick 
was impressed with the results, and so was 
Walt. Wong was quickly promoted from the 
Inbetween Department to become a con- 
cept artist, creating hundreds of thumbnail 
watercolors and pastels that established the 
visual style of Bambi, 

This decision would ultimately determine 
much of the unique character of the film. 
During these peak years of the Disney studio, 
no two features had the same visual style. 
A scene from Snow White could never be 
confused with a scene from Pinocchio, and 
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Fantasia, with its separate sections, could 
boast multiple styles of its own. Now, with the 
advent of Wong's sophisticated simplicity, 
Bambi found its unique “look.” Layout and 
background artists followed Wong's lead, 
crafting refined settings that evoked the at- 
mosphere of Bambi's world: the breathless 
hush before a rain shower, the lush greens of 
summer, the bittersweet melancholy of au- 
tumn. 


*You hare hit the spirit of the storv 
with this. This is Bambi. There 
is no gag that stands out above 
Bambi himself.” 
Sidney Franklin 


What made this development doubly brilliant 
was that it also worked on a practical level. 
Veteran artists later pointed out that paint- 
ing all the film's backgrounds in 
an elaborate style, each leaf and 
twig rendered in painstaking de- 
tail, would have taken so long that 
the entire production would be 
delayed. Too, such ornate back- 
grounds would invite technical 
problems: the animated charac- 
ters, intended as the focal point 
of a scene, would be less effective 
when placed against cluttered, 
"busy" backgrounds. Now, with 
simplified, understated settings, 
both those problems were eliminat- 
ed. From both an aesthetic and a 
practical standpoint, Tyrus Wong's 


11.13 Art Elliott consults a 
model sheet as he animates 
the young Bambi. 

11.14-17 These animation 
roughs by Milt Kahl, for a 
seene later cut from the film, 
show how the principles of 
animal anatomy were adapted 
to animation. 


distinctive pictorial approach was a key fac- 
tor that transformed Bambi. 


Character Design 
and Animation 


Of all aspects of production, by far the most 
technically difficult was the animation of the 
leading characters. Disney artists had ani- 
mated deer and other hooved creatures in 
Snow White and other films, with perfectly 
acceptable results. Those deer had generally 
appeared in supporting roles, and their toy- 
like appearance was appropriate to the sto- 
rybook world of a film like Snow White. As we 
have seen, however, Bambi was set in an en- 
tirely different animated universe, one based 
on the authentic world of nature. Moreover, 
these deer would not simply be glimpsed in 
passing but would be featured at the fore- 


11.14 11.15 


1.16 11.17 
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front of the film's action. Before they could unteered a reciprocal gesture, sending two | 
design and animate deer capable of carry- live fawns cross-country to the Disney studio. | 
ing this story, the Disney artists would need a The deer, named Bambi and Faline, became 
thorough grounding in animal anatomy and studio pets, housed in a pen on the Hyperion 
movement. lot. As production continued during the next 
few years, the two grew to maturity, allow- 
«Reviewers will hesitate to describe ing the artists to observe and sketch them at 


it as a cartoon...It is more like every stage of life. The studio also arranged 
a fine painting." to borrow 10 reels of stock deer footage from 
The Hollywood Reporter MGM's wildlife drama Sequoia (directed in 


1934 by Chester Franklin, Sidney's brother) 
The studio tackled this problem from a variety so the artists could watch the movements of 
of angles. One was life sketching. In mid-1938, deer in their wild natural habitat. 
just about the time Jake Day was making At the head of this educational effort was 
his photographic trek to the Maine woods, Rico Lebrun, a nationally known animal art- 
the Maine Development Commission vol- ist who was recruited to lead the Bambi 
training program. By the 
end of 1939, Lebrun was 
conducting special night 
classes at the studio. All 
the artists were invited 
to attend, but Lebrun 
worked primarily with 
those who specialized 
in animals. A key artist in 
This process was Bernard 
Garbutt, who had ani- 
mated deer and horses in 
earlier Disney films. Thanks 
to specialists like Lebrun 
and Garbutt, the other 
artists developed a thor- 
ough understanding of a 
deer's anatomy. In their 
drawings, those long, spin- 
dly legs were not merely a 
collection of sticks, but ar- 
ticulated limbs with joints 
and muscles. 

This emphasis on "real- 
ism” has often been mis- 
understood. By focusing 
on the authentic anatomy 
and movement of deer, 


| some critics have argued, Disney was divert- 
ing the animated film from its true métier and 
substituting an imitation of real life, something 
that might have been accomplished more 
effectively by live-action filming. In fact, of 
course, Walt achieved something far more 
sophisticated than this in Bambi. Having mas- 
tered the fine points of animal anatomy, the 
Disney artists were just getting started. Their 
next step was to adapt those realistic deer to 
the neeas of animation, giving them expres- 
sive faces that might speak dialogue or regis- 
ter emotion, imbuing their lifelike movements 
with attitudes that might be instantly under- 
stood by human spectators. The result was 
fantasy, but a highly refined type of fantasy, 
grounded in recognizable reality and there- 
fore doubly convincing. 


“Bambi is one of those rare pictures 
that inspire a glowing emotion 
that remains for hours after one 
has left the theater.” 


Samuel Goldwyn 


This ultra-specific branch of art called for art- 
ists of particular temperament and skills, A key 
group of animators began to form at the core 
of the Bambi production team: experts who 
were creating, as they went along, a kind of 
specialized craft that was not precisely like 
anything ever attempted before. Milt Kahl and 
Eric Larson had been members of the "ani- 
mal unit” on Snow White; Frank Thomas had 
demonstrated his ability to handle a range 
of animation challenges; Ollie Johnston had 
blossomed during the making of Pinocchio 
with a similar level of versatility. These four art- 
ists would become the supervising animators 
of Bambi. All were part of the emerging group 
of animators that would come to be known 
within the studio as the “Nine Old Men,“ and 
all cemented their positions in that elite group 
by their groundbreaking work on this film. 


It quickly became clear that the extremely 
specialized animation skills required for this 
work would take extra time. Bambi, once pro- 
jected as the Disney studio's second feature- 
length film, was held back so that Pinocchio 
could be completed and released first. Soon 
other film projects were likewise absorbed into 
the production pipeline, and again Bambi 
was held back. Some films could be expe- 
dited by enlarging their production crews; the 
key to Bambi instead, was to maintain a small 
crew of dedicated specialists and allow them 
the time to complete their meticulous. pains- 
taking work. 

As the title "supervising animator” suggests, 
Kahl, Larson, Thomas, and Johnston animated 
much of the important action themselves, 


11.18 Song rehearsal featuring arranger 
Edward Plumb and composer Frank 
Churchill, with singers Thelma Peck, 

Joy Andrews, Jackie Walker, and 

Nora Cocreham. 

11.19 Bambi's voice, af various ages, was 
provided by four different actors. Donnie 
Dunagan was his childhood voice. 
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and also delegated some scenes to other 


artists in their respective units. The anima- 
tors were cast with care, making the most of 
their individual talents. Bernard Garbutt, the 
anatomy specialist, for example, was cast for 
long shots showing the deer in action, scenes 
that emphasized the animals” anatomy rath- 
er than their personalities. The "Bucks on the 
Meadow” sequence, showing the distant 
bucks charging proudly across the screen, 
featured a generous serving of Garbutt's 
animation. 

In recent years, much has been made of 
Retta Scott's animation in Bambi, Women 
were rarely employed as animators at any stu- 
dio in the early 1940s, and Scott's promotion 
from the Story Department to the status of full- 
fledged animator made her a pioneer at the 
Disney studio. Her work in this film had nothing 
soft or "feminine" about it; she animated the 
vicious hunting dogs, all straining muscles, wild 
eyes, and snapping fangs, that pursue Faline 
in one of the climactic sequences. 

Mention should be made, too, of the stu- 
dio's crew of effects animators, who sharp- 
ened their skills during the years of Bambi's 
production and displayed them via lightning 
flashes, falling leaves, splashing raindrops, 
and other natural phenomena. The "Little 


April Shower" sequence is a tour de force by 
these artists, capturing the haunting visual po- 
etry of a sudden spring rain. Another highlight 
is the climactic forest-fire sequence: the fire 
begins as a small flame and spreads with ter- 
rifying rapidity, quickly engulfing acres of trees 
and filling the sky with an unearthly glow — a 
spectacle both magnificent and terrible 

The work of the effects animators was, In 
turn, enhanced by the Camera Department 
with special photographic effects. The stu- 
dio’s celebrated multiplane camera crane 
was used to good effect in Bambi— notably 
in the film's opening sequence, a long, lei- 
surely tracking shot through the forest in the 
still early morning light, This lovely scene, es- 
tablishing the atmosphere that serves as a 
foundation for the rest of the story, became 
one of the best-remembered landmarks in the 
multiplane's history. 


Music 


From Sfeamboat Willie on, all the best Disney 
films had benefited enormously from their mu- 
sical scores. Bambi was no exception, and in 
fact Walt made it clear from the beginning 
that he expected music to carry much of 
the film's dramatic weight — that a wealth of 


musical substance would be preferable to a 


surfeit of spoken dialogue. 


The finished Bambi score is a team effort, 
a collaboration among several of the top 
Disney musicians. The most important con- 


tributor was the legendary Frank 
Churchill. A self-taught musician with 
little formal training, Churchill had 
joined the studio staff in December 
1930 and had quickly carved a 
niche in history with his music for 
Disney films. Other musicians were 
more serious and musically sophisti- 
cated than he, but Churchill's knack 
for catchy, appealing melodies had 
already produced numerous hit 
songs for the studio. 

But in 1937, even before the Snow 
White score was finished, Churchill 
actually left the Disney studio for 
several months. In April 1938 he re- 


11.20 A multiplane glass 
painting for Bambi. Note the 
elear spaces at the left, where 
animated water is to be added 
on another level. 

11.21 Gustaf Tenggren at work, 
producing one of his elaborately 
detailed paintings. 


11.20 
turned, contracted specifically to compose 
the music for Bambi. By October he had 
produced a rough preliminary draft, and 
ultimately this would become the musical 
foundation of the finished score. Other staff 
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musicians, notably Edward H. Plumb and Paul 
Smith, would shape Churchill's melodies into 
their finished form, and in some cases Plumb 
would discard long sections of Churchill's 
draft (for example, the stag fight and the for- 
est fire) and rescore them from scratch. But 
many of those original themes. such as the 
distinctive "Walking" motif for young Bambi's 
exploration of the forest, remain in the fin- 
ished film and confirm Churchill's way with a 
melody. His fresh, evocative musical sensibility, 
allied with the more formal sophistication of 
Plumb, Smith, and Charles Wolcott, combine 
to give Bambi its unique musical texture. 

The lyricist for Churchill's songs was Larry 
Morey, already established as one of the 
principal writers of the story. Morey had pre- 
viously played a similar role in Snow White: 
simultaneously helping to shape both the mu- 
sic and the story, he was largely responsible 
for integrating one with the other. All of the 


Bambi songs are nendiegetic: we never see 
a character performing a song number — da 
device that might nave destroyed the deli- 
cate balance of this film's fantasy. (The one 
possible exception is Friend Owl's “spoken” 
song during the "Twitterpated" sequence, 
about which more later.) Instead the songs 
are sung by anonymous soloists and chorus, 
heard as voice-over accompaniment to ex- 
tended visual passages. The poignant "Love ls 
a Song," heard during the film's opening, and 
the later "| Bring You a Song” during Bambi's 
and Faline's romantic interlude, remind us just 
how eloquent Churchill's deceptive simplicity 
could be. 

There survives today a demo recording of 
an early Morey-Churchill song for the falling 
raindrops, another conceit borrowed from 
Salten, built on the repeated words "I like fall- 
ing, | like falling...have to keep falling, have 
to keep falling." Ultimately this song was dis- 
carded and replaced with the afore- 
mentioned "Little April Shower,” again 
sung by an offscreen chorus — a mem- 
orable visual and musical highlight of 
the film. 


“[Sidney Franklin] bought the 
book himself...said we just 
had to make it, and that he 
wanted to have something to 
do with it.” 

Walt Disney 


Still production continued at a deliber- 
ate pace. Pinocchio, pushed ahead 
of Bambi in order of production, was 
duly completed and premiered in 
February 1940. The “Concert Feature,” 
inaugurated not long afterward, 
evolved into Fantasia and was like- 
wise completed and premiered later 
in the year. These were not slapdash 
efforts; on the contrary, both were 


monumentally elaborate productions and 
have long since been recognized as clas- 
sics— but neither involved quite the same kind 
of slow, methodical detail work, by a small 
crew of specialized artists, that characterized 
Bambi. They moved through production rela- 
tively quickly and were released to theaters, 
while new feature projects were launched 
and moved into production behind them. 
All the while, the Bambi team continued to 
inch forward. 

As they did, extraordinary changes were 
taking place all around them. Some of the 
changes were encouraging. Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, entering into general 
release early in 1938, was not only success- 
ful but wildly successful, breaking box-office 
records in the U.S, and around the world. As 
the returns continued to roll in, the Disney stu- 


11.23 
dio's future seemed assured. Buoyed by this 
success, Walt and Roy commissioned con- 
struction of a fabulous new state-of-the-art 
animation studio in Burbank. This custom-de- 
signed working environment was completed 
early in 1940, and the Disney staff was once 
again reunited in a single location — includ- 
ing the Bambi team, recalled from their lonely 
Seward Street outpost to rejoin their col- 
leagues in sparkling new quarters. 

But there were other changes too, some 
of them far less heartening. Pinocchio and 
Fantasia, released nine months apart in 
1940, did not duplicate Snow White's box- 
Office success as many had expected. In 


11.22 Tom Codrick, the film's art director, 
supervised the background paintings. 
11.23 This sketch by Joe Stahley suggests 
the sheltering security of the thicket. 
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fact, both films lost money in their initial re- 
leases, and this alarming development cast 
the studio's future in an entirely different 
light. Walt and Roy took immediate steps to 
shore up their business: a general round of 
belt-tightening swept the studio, and Walt in- 
stituted a new slate of low-budget features 
that might be produced quickly and eco- 
nomically in order to generate some quick 
income in theaters. 

Another misfortune struck the studio in the 
spring of 1941 when long-simmering tensions 
erupted in a labor strike that lasted for sev- 
eral months and became exceedingly bitter. 
This unrest took its toll on all current Disney 
productions, including Bambi: some of the 
film's key artists remained loyal to the studio, 
but some joined the strikers on the picket 
line. An uneasy peace was effected in the 
autumn, but the end of the year brought a 
fresh crisis: in December 1941 the nation was 
plunged into World War Il. Virtually overnight, 
much of Disney's entertainment production 


11.24 


was shelved and a new program of 
training films and other war-related 
production took its place. 

By early 1942, then, Bambi was 
creeping toward completion in a very. 
different world from that in which the 
project had started. Having come 
this far, Walt steadfastly refused to 
compromise on quality; Bambi would 
not be one of the new line of bud- 
get features. That brilliant standard 
of visual excellence, so painstakingly 
achieved, would be maintained in 
the finished film. But the straits of the 
early 1940s were reflected in a differ- 
ent way. In March 1941, Walt abruptly 
paused in mid-stride to take stock of 
the current status of Bambi produc- 
tion. “| would hate to make another 
picture that would lose money," he 
told his staff.' Reviewing the picture, 
reel by reel, he and his writers took a careful 
inventory of which scenes were substantially 
finished, which had yet to be started, and 
how necessary each scene might be to the 
effectiveness of the story. 

Now numerous scenes, unfinished or not 
yet started, were cut from the continuity. 
A planned sequence showing Bambi's last 
meeting with the Great Prince, in the charred 
forest after the fire, was eliminated altogether; 


11.25 


crowd scenes with many moving characters, 
always the most expensive kind of anima- 
tion production, were cancelled. The scenes 
remaining in the film were still marked by ex- 
quisite beauty and an uncommon mastery of 
animated movement; there simply were fewer 
of those scenes. The story, carefully reshaped 
to accommodate these changes, maintained 
a smooth continuity, now with a subtly tighter 
and more polished pace. Among Disney en- 
thusiasts, Dumbo, running a scant 64 minutes, 
has long held a reputation as a classic in min- 
iature; what is less often recognized is that 
Barnb/'s running time exceeds that of Dumbo 
by only five minutes. 

As the finishing touches were put on Bambi 
in the spring of 1942, its world premiere was 


11.26 


announced for New York's Radio City Music 
Hall — making it the first Disney feature to 
open there since Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs in January 1938. The Bambi opening, 
originally announced for July 30, was delayed 
to accommodate the Music Hall's previous 
attraction, MGM's Mrs. Miniver (coinciden- 
tally produced by Sidney Franklin), a topical 
wartime attraction so unexpectedly popular 


1124 An early character study for 
Friend Owl. 

11.25 The writers’ original idea of 
depicting an adult rabbit evolved into the 
character of Thumper, the little bunny. 
11.26 Bambi, originally intended as Walt 
Disney's second feature-length film, was 
finally completed and released in 1942 


as his sixth. 
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that its run was extended. Finally, in August 
1942 — after a long, difficult journey that had 
lasted well over five years — Walt Disney's 
Bambi was unveiled to the world. 


“I welcome this opportunity to 
break away from the traditional 
way of doing things." 


Walt Disney 


Critics, having anticipated the film for so 
many years, greeted it with joy — sometimes 
tempered with reservations. The generally 
mild criticism centered mostly on the film's 
gestures toward realism. Bosley Crowther 
praised the cartoonier characters in the film, 
but opined that, whenever the deer entered 
the scene, "The imaginative realms are de- 


serted; the Disney artists paint atrociously 
from life.”“2 Manny Farber, writing in The New 
Republic, was unexpectedly vehement: "The 
bogus art that has been creeping into the 
Disney pictures is really hammered at you in 
this one... Mickey wouldn't be caught dead 
in this." * 

Like most films, Bambi appears in a very dif- 
ferent light today than it did to its first genera- 
tion of viewers. The (mostly gentle) carping of 
some critics seems to miss the point — though 
the film is not entirely without flaws. From this 
writer's perspective, Bambi seems most disap- 
pointing when it tries hardest to please au- 
diences. The introduction of the baby skunk, 
Flower, is a case in point; Flower is not just 
cute, but relentlessly sugary. The scenes of 
the second spring, when Bambi and his little 
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friends enter puberty — a condition described 
by Friend Owl as "Twitterpated," to which 
Thumper and Flower, now grown to awkward 
teenagers, instantly succumb — are likewise 
cloying. 

But these lapses seem so insignificant, in 
light of the film's successes, as not to be worth 
mentioning. At its best, Bambi is unquestion- 
ably one of the great achievements of the 
animated film. That ambitious original vision 
jointly hatched by Sidney Franklin and Walt, 
the harnessing of the unique properties of ani- 
mation to picture the world of nature on the 
Screen, is brilliantly realized. The artists’ much- 
debated focus on realistic animal anatomy 
and movement is vindicated, if need be, 
by its results in this film: these are animated 
creatures that speak dialogue and register 
emotions — and frequently move in ways that 
no real deer could ever duplicate — but the 
fantasy is so thoroughly grounded in natural 
principles that the eye is convinced. The ele- 
ment of realism never controls the filmmakers’ 
work, but it does enable them to convey the 
full weight of the story. 

And the story, to the credit of all con- 
cerned, hews to Walt's and Franklin's original 
intention, not limiting itself to cute baby ani- 
mals in the forest but following the full, majes- 
tic trajectory of nature. Spare of dialogue, the 
film relies on lavish visuals and music to chart 
the perpetual cycle of life, death, and re- 
birth. The ominous presence of Man, spread- 
ing death and destruction in the forest, is 
toned down from its depiction in the Salten 
novel — but it is still a powerful element in the 
film. The death of Bambi's mother, in particu- 
lar, has long since become notorious for its 
traumatic effect on viewers. Yet this episode is 
one more example of "less is more” in Disney 
films: instead of portraying the mother's death 
in terms of grisly excess, the film conveys it 
through understatement—and becomes 
doubly powerful as a result, 


The impressionist visual style of the back- 
grounds, introduced by Tyrus Wong, makes its 
own contribution to the overall effect, Never 
intrusive, the background paintings subtly 
combine to form a compelling picture of 
Bambi's world, by turns sunny and dark, ver- 
dant and sparse, sheltering and threatening. 
They are supplemented by the film's use of 
color, which leans toward muted browns and 
greens but occasionally veers into abstrac- 
tion to convey a mood or emotion. During 
the "Introduction of Man” sequence, as the 
deer flee the approaching hunters, they be- 
come shapes of pure color, brown and yel- 
low silhouettes bolting in panic before the 
unseen enemy. When Bambi battles the rival 
stag over Faline, the element of realism gives 
way to a nightmarish vision of conflict, the 
two combatants obscured in shadow and 
outlined by garish "rim lighting." The overall 
power of Bambi as a work of art lies in the 
masterful blending of all these elements. In its 
best moments— as in "Little April Shower,” or 
in the "Two Winds” sequence (underscored 
by “| Bring You a Song") —the film embodies 
an extraordinary artistic feat: a lovely, moving 
impressionist painting of nature itself. 

In 1942, that achievement may have 
brought little comfort to Walt. Sadly, Bambi 
was not the box-office success he had hoped 
it might be. Snow White had played to sold- 
out houses at Radio City Music Hall for an un- 
precedented five weeks; Bambi closed after 
two. The studio's marketing forces, perhaps 
feeling that wartime audiences were seeking 
something other than a delicate fantasy of 
nature, sought to convince them that Bambi 
was something else. "The first thing to sell is 
the adult appeal of this picture,” wrote a stu- 
dio publicist to Disney's distributor.* Perhaps 


11.27 The finished “Two Winds” sequence, 
depicting Bambi and Faline’s romantic 
interlude, captures the mood of this 
concept painting. 
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for this reason, the film's theatrical trailer took 
an odd slant. Opening with a loud announce- 
ment that Salten's Bambi was “the world's 
greatest love story,” it proceeded to pound 
at the idea that the film was all about love. 
Like Mrs. Miniver and other home-front en- 
tertainment fare, Bambi was advertised as a 
film that promoted familiar, reassuring tradi- 
tional values. 

It didn't help. Following the disappoint- 
ingly short run at Radio City, Bambi entered 
general release across the country to likewise 
disappointing box-office returns. At length, 
this masterfully crafted fantasy of life in the 
woods realized Walt's fears: like Pinocchio 
and Fantasia before it, it did lose money on its 
initial theatrical release. 


11.28 


However, also like those films, its fortunes im- 
proved dramatically in later years. All of the 
Disney features found a new lease on life at 
the end of the war, reissued both domestically 
and internationally as world distribution mar- 
kets began to reopen. Now Bambi was dis- 
covered by a delighted worldwide audience, 
and, in fact, enjoyed a special distinction all 
its own. For its release in India— perhaps cho- 
sen because its natural setting made it cultur- 
ally universal — the film was not only dubbed 
in Hindustani, but musically rescored. For this 
release the Frank Churchill-Edward H. Plumb 
musical score, which seems to us such an 
integral part of the film, was removed and 
replaced by a newly recorded accompani- 
ment of Indian music. Walt seems to have 


taken special pride in this experiment: it was 
widely documented in the trade press at the 
time, and a clip was later included in a Disney 
television special. 


“Painting foliage is one of the most 
difficult things to do... You see, 
foliage is a play of light and 
transparencies.” 


Maurice Noble 


With the passing years, all the early Disney 
features have transcended the immediate 
concerns of their time and have been rec- 
ognized as enduring classics. Bambi, viewed 
from this later perspective, occupies an un- 
assailable position in that company. Two of 
its principal artists, Frank Thomas and Ollie 
Johnston, documented their memories in a 
book about the film's making.*? In their ac- 


count, Bambi emerges as the evolutionary 
pinnacle of Disney animation, the artistic goal 
toward which the earlier features had been 
leading. This writer respectfully disagrees: 
Bambiis not an ultimate destination but a dis- 
tinctive, rarefied side road, carefully set apart 
from the main highway of animation history. 
In its painstakingly crafted perfection, it has 
come to define a specialized niche of its 
Own —a rare, polished gem of the animator's 
art, unlike any other film before or since. 


11.28 Bambi's battle with the rival stag 
inspired the concept artists to create a 
dramatic pictorial approach. 

11.29 Concept art by the great David Hall. 
Though not done in the style of Tyrus 
Wong, this drawing remains quite 
striking on its own term. 
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The Three Caballeros 


Synopsis 
Donald Duck, representing North America, 
Joe Carioca from Brazil, and Panchito ihe 


Mexican charro rooster join forces as the “three 


caballeros” in a colorful musical tour of South 
America and Mexico. 


WORLD PREMIERE December 21, 1944 
(Mexico City) 

U.S. RELEASE February 3, 1945 
TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
1.37:1, 71 minutes 


Cast 


AURORA MIRANDA, CARMEN MOLINA, DORA LUZ, 


NESTOR AMARAL, ALMIRANTE, TRIO CALAVERAS, 
ASCENCIO DEL RIO TRIO, PADUA HILLS PLAYERS 


‚DON ALD. DUCK CLARENCE NASH . 

JOE CARIOCA JOSE OLIVEIRA 

PANCHITO JOAQUIN GARAY 

NARRATORS FRED SHIELDS, FRANK GRAHAM, 


STERLING REN 
“MEXICO” SUNG BY CARLOS RAMIREZ 


Crew 

PRODUCTION SUPERVISION AND DIRECTION 
NORMAN FERGUSON 

STORY HOMER BRIGHTMAN, ERNEST TERRAZAS, 
TED SEARS, BILL PEET, RALPH WRIGHT, ELMER 
PLUMMER, ROY WILLIAMS, WILLIAM COTTRELL, 
DEL CONNELL, JAMES BODRERO 

SEQUENCE DIRECTION CLYDE GERONIMI, 
JACK KINNEY, BILL ROBERTS 

DIRECTOR (PÁTZCUARO, VERACRUZ, 
ACAPULCO) HAROLD YOUNG 

BRAZILIAN AND SPANISH SUPERVISOR 
JOHN CUTTING 


ASSOCIATES GILBERTO SOUTO, ALOYSIO 


` OLIVEIRA, SIDNEY FIELD, EDMUNDO SANTOS 


ASSISTANT PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR 
LARPY LANSBURGH | 
ANIMATORS WARD KIMBALL, ERIC LARSON, 
FRED MOORE, JOHN LOUNSBERY, LES CLARK, 
MILTON KAHL, HAL KING, FRANKLIN THOMAS, 
HARVEY TOOMBS, BOB CARLSON, JOHN SIBLEY, 
BILL JUSTICE, OLLIE JOHNSTON. MILT NEIL, 
MARVIN WOODWARD, DON PATTERSON 
SPECIAL EFFECTS ANIMATION JOSH MEADOR, 
GEORGE ROWLEY, EDWIN AARDAL, 

JOHN MCMANUS 

BACKGROUNDS ALBERT DEMPSTER, 

ART RILEY, RAY HUFFINE, DON DOUGLASS, 
CLAUDE COATS 

LAYOUT DONALD DAGRADI, HUGH HENNESY, 
MCLAREN STEWART, YALE GRACEY, HERBERT 
RYMAN, JOHN HENCH, CHARLES PHILIPPI 
ART SUPERVISION MARY BLAIR, KENNETH 
ANDERSON, ROBERT CORMACK 
LIVE-ACTION SEQUENCES PHOTOGRAPHY 
RAY RENNAHAN, A.S.C. 

ART DIRECTION RICHARD F IRVINE 
CHOREOGRAPHY BILLY DANIELS, 

ALOYSIO OLIVEIRA, CARMELITA MARACCI 
TECHNICOLOR DIRECTION NATALIE KALMUS 
ASSOCIATE MORGAN PADELFORD 

COLOR CONSULTANT PHIL DIKE 

PROCESS EFFECTS UB !WERKS 

PROCESS TECHNICIAN RICHARD JONES 
MUSIC DIRECTORS CHARLES WOLCOTT, 
PAUL J. SMITH, EDWARD PLUMB 

LYRICS RAY Gi BERT 

TECHNICAL ADVISOR GAIL PAPINEAU 

FILM EDITOR DON HALLIDAY 

SOUND RECORDING C.O. SLYFIELD 
PRODUCTION MANAGER DAN KEEFE 
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The Latin American Films 


By J.B. Kaufman 


the Latin American countries, the CIAA was 
launching a “Good Neighbor” program to ce- 
ment friendly relations between the U.S. and 
South and Central America. Part of this effort 
involved goodwill gestures from the world of 
show business, and Hollywood studios, includ- 
ing Disney, were asked to extend a hand of 
friendship to Latin America. 

Walt and his studio responded enthusiasti- 
cally. The first major Disney contribution to the 
Good Neighbor program was a goodwill tour 
of South America, by Walt and a handpicked 
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One of the most unusual chapters in Disney 


animation history began in 1940, when the ts 
studio was approached by a newly formed u 


U.S. government agency, the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs (CIAA). To combat the 
growing political influence of Axis powers in 


AS 
12.01 Poster art for the first U.S. release l < 


of Saludos Amigos. Cue 

12.02 This poster for the 1977 rerelease a. 

of The Three Caballeros celebrates its v- 

starring trio, Joe Carioca. Panchito, and 

Donald Duck. Also depicted are the 

sequences *Las Posadas" and *The Cold- ^ 
Blooded Penguin.” E e 
12.03-05 Film frames from Saludos 
Amigos, featuring El Gaucho Goofy, 
Donald Duck, and Joe Carioca. 
12.06-08 Film frames from The Three 
Caballeros. 

12.09 The chorus of toucans in this 
concept painting by Mary Blair Sound 
their way into “Aquarela do Brasil.” 
12.10 This production background 
provides the backdrop of El Grupo’s 


plane flying over the South American 
landscape. 


group of his artists, for two months in the au- 
tumn of 1941, Other Hollywood celebrities had 
already made South American goodwill tours 
(sometimes with unsuccessful results), but no 
one had ever conducted a tour quite like this 
one. The immense popularity of the Disney 
cartoons guaranteed enthusiastic crowds 
wherever Walt went, and his accompanying 
artists — who soon nicknamed themselves “EI 
Grupo” — were also quick to form new friend- 
ships at all levels of society. At the same time, 
they were also gathering massive quantities of 
research on their visual, musical, and cultural 
impressions of the countries they visited. These 
were to be used in a new series of Disney films 
with Latin American themes, also contract- 
ed by the government as part of the Good 
Neighbor effort. 

Because of the nature of this work, El Grupo 
was heavily weighted with story and con- 
cept artists. Only one current animator, Frank 


Thomas, was included in the group. Other 
key artists and writers included such Disney 
heavyweights as Ted Sears, Herb Ryman, Jack 
Cutting, and Bill Cottrell. Charles Wolcott, a 
relatively new arrival in the Disney music de- 
partment, was the musician of the group. His 
was the responsibility of absorbing the distinc- 
tive musical influences of each country they 
visited, and as time went on, he would put 
his own stamp on the music of all the Disney 
Good Neighbor films. 


“Disney's manner convinced even 
the most hard-boiled that he is the 
best good-will builder to come 
down here [to Argentina] so far.” 
The Hollywood Reporter 


One notable member of El Grupo was Mary 
Blair, traveling with her husband, Lee Blair. 
Mary would go on to become a highly influ- 
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ential Disney artist for decades afterward. 
She had been an accomplished painter for 
some years before this, but the 1941 goodwill 
tour marked a significant turning point in her 
career. In South America, she found the real 
blossoming of her unique artistic voice. 

Between mid-August and mid-October 
1941, El Grupo visited Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile —filling notebooks and sketchpads with 
voluminous records of their impressions —then 
split into smaller groups to visit other coun- 
tries. Upon their return to the Disney studio in 
California, these impressions began to surface 
in a remarkable series of films. 


Saludos Amigos 


The studio's agreement with the CIAA called 
for a series of 12 one-reel cartoons, each 
centered on a particular country or region 
visited by El Grupo, The pictures were to be 
completed and released in groups of four, As 
the first four approached completion in the 


spring of 1942, it became clear that these in- 
dividual cartoons might be doubly effective 
if combined, and released everywhere, in 
a single feature-length film. The feature was 
titled Saludos Amigos and comprised these 
four segments: 


Lake Titicaca 

This picture offers a portrait of the Disney 
Good Neighbor mission at its most basic: a 
North American visitor taking in the sights 
of Lake Titicaca. In fact, this short is framed 
as if it were a standard travelogue of the 
region — with a comic twist: the "typical 
American tourist” is Donald Duck, at his most 
brash, inconsiderate, cranky, and generally 
obnoxious. Shown a balsa boat, the Duck 
promptly tugs at a loose reed and demol- 
ishes the boat; encountering a llama, he in- 
eptly tries to take command of the beast and 
winds up clinging to a suspension bridge high 
above a mountain gorge. In this way the short 
maintains ¡ts entertainment value without risk- 
ing any offense; Donald, the North 
American visitor, is always the butt of 
the slapstick comedy. 


“While half of this world is 
being forced to shout ‘Heil 
Hitler,’ our answer is to say 
‘Saludos Amigos.” 

Walt Disney 


Mary Blair and Jack Miller, two mem- 
bers of El Grupo, developed the story 
of “Lake Titicaca” (drawing heavily 
on the former's inspirational sketches 
of Bolivia and Peru, the two coun- 
tries bordering the lake), and both 
also contributed background paint- 
ings. The animation was in the hands 
of a small but select crew, including 
Milt Neil, one of the studio’s resident 
"Duck men” (artists who specialized in 
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animating Donald), and Milt Kahl, whose work 
on the earliest Disney features had catapult- 
ed him to the top ranks of animators. 


Pedro 
Prior to the South American trip, writers Joe 
Grant and Dick Huemer had concocted a 
story about a little anthropomorphized mail 
plane named Petey O'Toole, after the num- 
bers emblazoned on his wings: P-T O-2-L. Now 
Petey's story found an outlet in El Grupo's aer- 
ial travels in South America. Under the story 
direction of Bill Cottrell, Petey became Pedro, 
and his story was adapted for use in the Good 
Neighbor program. 

in the finished film, Pedro's father is the 
plane who flies the regular mail route over 
the Andes between Santiago and Mendoza. 
When he's sick one day and can't fly the 
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route, Pedro himself is pressed into service. 
The rest of the reel details his adventures. The 
Good Neighbor films had a high priority at the 
Disney studio, and here again, some of the 
best animators on the staff were assigned to 
Pedro's story. Fred Moore, legendary for his 
knack with appealing, “cute” characters, ani- 
mated the little plane's introductory scenes; 
Ward Kimball lent him a cocky attitude for his 
return flight through the mountains; and Bill 
Tytla was cast against type for the desperate 
flight through the storm. Studio veteran Ham 
Luske directed the short, and also animated 


12.11 This Mary Blair painting of a 
Peruvian child was later displayed in 
Walt Disney's home. 

12.12 Pedro the little mail plane, 
disfracted by a playful condor, forgets 
his assignment. 
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some key scenes himself. In the end, little 
Pedro successfully completes his mission — al- 
though his precious cargo of mail proves to 
be a single postcard. 


El Gaucho Gooty 

In 1940, director Jack Kinney had inaugurated 
a new series of shorts in which Goofy would 
demonstrate, hilariously, the wrong way to 
play a sport or perform some other activity. 
This series was recognized from the start as 
something special: the very first entry, "How 
to Ride a Horse," had been co-opted for the 
Disney feature The Reluctant Dragon. Now a 
new story in progress, tentatively known as 
"How to Be a Cowboy," was combined with 
El Grupo's observations of gaucho culture in 
Argentina. The result was “El Gaucho Goofy,” 
which became the first Argentine-themed en- 
try in the Disney Good Neighbor program. 


Considering this unusual origin, "El Gaucho 
Goofy” probably packs more authentic Latin 
American lore per foot of film than most of the 
other titles. Details of the gaucho's clothing, 
tools, and methods are explained with mock 
pomposity by the narrator (Fred Shields) while 
Goofy, true to form, bungles every demonstra- 
tion. Here again, as in “Lake Titicaca,” the film 
offers plenty of slapstick comedy — but since 
the cartoon star is a known North American 
visitor, it sustains its humor without stirring up 
diplomatic concerns. 

One of the key members of Kinney's Goofy 
production unit was lead animator Woolie 
Reitherman. Here, most of the expressive, 
loose-limbed animation of Goofy and his 
horse is Reitherman's work. (For one scene he 
recycles a snippet of his earlier animation for 
“How to Ride a Horse.”) Although Kinney and 
his team took full advantage of EI Grupo's 
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! Argentine research, no mem- 
| bers of the South American 
. tour group worked directly 
on this short. However, the 
' Argentinian artist F. Molina 
Campos did visit Burbank and 
» take up residence at the stu- 
dio during production, and his 
influence on visual styling was 
acknowledged in the film's 
Screen credits. In later years, 
Kinney confirmed that Molina 
Campos' trademark simplicity 
and low horizon line were used 
in the background paintings. 


Aquarela do Brasil 
By all odds, the standout 
among the studio's first group 
of South American shorts is 
the Brazilian entry, "Aquarela 
do Brasil,” Here Donald Duck, 
still the North American tour- 
ist, returns and discovers the 
sights of Rio, as El Grupo had 
done just a few months earlier. (Lee Blair was 
the story sketch artist for this short.) Vivid and 
colorful, “Aquarela” takes its title from the Ary 
Barroso samba of the same name, whose 
great regional popularity in Brazil was dupli- 
cated around the world after its introduction 
in this film. Another popular Brazilian tune, 
“Tico Tico,” is also featured here and likewise 
benefited from worldwide Disney exposure. 
“Aquarela” introduces a new character, 
José Carioca, a Brazilian parrot based on the 
papagaio stories that El Grupo had encoun- 
tered. José meets Donald and enthusiastically 
welcomes him to Brazil, eager to show his new 
pal the sights. Known interchangeably as ei- 
ther "José" or "Joe," he's an instantly engag- 
ing character thanks in large part to appeal- 
ing animation by Fred Moore and Bill Tytla. 
Milt Neil is back again to contribute some of 
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Donald's animation, as is another of the stu- 
dio's "Duck men," Paul Allen. The crowning 
touch is an explosion of effects animation, 
mostly by the great Josh Meador, picturing 
The lush tropical atmosphere of Brazil as only 
animation can do it. Colorful jungle birds, a 
surging waterfall, and singing orchids come to 
life on the screen in a literal, moving aquarela 
(watercolor) of Brazil. 

All four of these shorts were complete or 
nearly complete in the spring of 1942, when 
the decision was made to combine them 
into a single feature-length picture. The origi- 
nal plan to arrange the sequences in a run- 


12.13 Donald Duck and Joe Carioca in a 
lively moment from *Aquarela do Brasil.” 
12.14 In Jack Miller's caricature, publicist 
Janet Martin interviews the Peruvian 
locals. 
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ming order that reflected the group's actual 
1941 tinerary — beginning with “Aquarela do 


T of the four segments, and 


enang with "Lake Titicaca” — was scrapped 
because it would have created an anticli- 
macte effect. Instead, Walt and his artists re- 


E S continuity exactly, arranging 
tre four parts in the order we've just seen 
Fin he te devised new interstitial 
sequence nk The four cartoons together 
MO ese connecting scenes were live- 
ac dep g E! Grupo's tour — some 
=" "Mem Sufhentic clips from the group's 16 
mr» reverence footage, some of them newly 
Sn ^ Ame ^ n Hehe tr a rs Noar 
S8eges = g The travelers t odraing 
Sicnes end lo our The windows. F. Molina 
-SmMPSS stil present at the Disney studio, re- 
SPocT'eg his meeting with the Disney party 
n 3 ser recresenting his studio in Argentina 
= d z ln Y ` 
Aeng with new animation of airplanes tra- 
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versing the vast landscape of South America, 
these scenes served to stitch the four short 
subjects together into one (very short) fea- 
ture film. The picture opened in Brazil (as Alo 
Amigos) and Argentina (as Saludos) in the 
summer of 1942, then proceeded to the U.S. 
and other countries, its title now definitively 
established as Saludos Amigos. 

Often overshadowed by its flashier, more 
sensational cousin, The Three Caballeros, 
Saludos Amigos is actually a more satisfying 
film in some ways. The artists’ happy first im- 
pressions of South America, still fresh in their 
minds at the time of production; the smooth, 
lush visual style of the Disney studio in the late 
1930s and early '40s; the film's brief running 


12.15 One of Mary Blair's concepts for the 
“Baía” sequence in The Three Caballeros. 
12.16 Another “Baía” painting by Mary 
Blair; this concept was unproduced. 


time; and its infectious musical score combine 
to create a refreshing, exhilarating exper 
ence on each new viewing 


The Three Caballeros 


Saludos Amigos was a success in theaters 
and both the Disney studio and the CIAA 
agreed that this new idea — combining four 
shorts into one feature-length picture — was 
a better strategy than releasing them indi- 
vidually. Now the contract was altered, and 
the studio began adapting the next group of 
shorts as another package feature 

But this time the results were markedly differ- 
as a feature 


ent. Saludos had been reworked 
at the last minute, and the studio made no 
attempt to conceal its episodic structure. In 
contrast, the second package continued in 
production for the next two years, and W 


and his artists had plenty of time to reshape 
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Gal Agos siana off the coast of continen- 

ta ador. This discovery caught the writ- 
> ACI h ra + : 

ers imaginations even before the 1941 trip 


and immediately after returning to the stu- 
o they began to develop a story around it 
q ror / 


was based on the idea of a little 


misfit penguin at the South Pole, who can't 
stand the polar cold and longs for a warm 


er climate. After several failed attempts, he 
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presumably becomes the founder of the 
Galapagos penguin colony. 


The Flying Gauchito 

Originally intended as the studio's first 
Argentine subject, this story had been dis- 
placed by “El Gaucho Goofy.” Now, as 
the second feature took shape, "The Flying 
Gauchito” was an obvious candidate for 
inclusion. It tells the story of a little boy, a 
“gauchito,” who discovers a remarkable fly- 
ing donkey, captures and makes a pet of it, 
and tries to win a horse race with it. In addi- 
tion to the fanciful winged donkey, the pic- 
ture offers a guest appearance by an au- 
thentic Argentine bird, the hornero, who had 
been considered for a starring short of his 


own. "The Flying Gauchito" features an un- 
usually strong complement of El Grupo mem- 
bers in its production team: direction by Norm 
Ferguson, story direction by James Bodrero, 
backgrounds by Herb Ryman. Larry Lansburgh 
serves as assistant director, and Frank Thomas, 
the one animator to have made the 1941 trip, 
dominates the animation with his key scenes 
of the boy and the donkey. 

These first two segments, produced con- 
currently with the Saludos segments, are 
more or less interchangeable with them: self- 
contained one-ree! shorts. By contrast, the 
Brazilian and Mexican segments had only 
started development when the new feature 
policy was established in 1942, and they pro- 
ceeded to evolve in unexpected ways: 


Baía 

El Grupo had returned from 
south America with a rich 
abundance of Brazilian 
story material, and the 
Brazilian segment of Saludos 
Amigos had been universal- 
ly recognized as a highlight. 
Ary Barroso's music, and 
the new character José 
Carioca, had proven es- 
pecially popular with audi- 
ences. Now the studio set to 
work on a second Brazilian 
picture, careful to include 
both a return appearance 
by José Carioca and a fresh 
serving of Barroso's music. 
"Aquarela do Brasil” had 
focused on Rio de Janeiro: 
this new picture would be 
centered on the historic dis- 
trict of Bahia. The story crew 
devised a relatively modest 
outline in the late summer 
and fall of 1942. 

But as the idea of the feature-length show- 
case took hold, Walt's and the artists' ideas 
became more ambitious. In this more expan- 
sive setting, the new Brazilian picture might 
exceed the footage of a one-reel short, and 
might indulge in the kind of lavish pictorial ef- 
fects that had appeared in other Disney fea- 
tures. And that was only the beginning. The stu- 
dio had cultivated relationships with some top 
South American musical performers, and now 
Walt began to contract with some of them for 
onscreen appearances in his films. This idea 
continued to evolve, and ultimately took the 
form of elaborate combination scenes — not 
only putting the live-action performers on the 
screen, but showing them convincingly in- 
habiting a cartoon world and interacting with 
cartoon characters. Walt and other producers 
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had been combining live performers with car- 
toons since the silent era, but here the illusion 
reached a dazzling new standard of perfec- 
tion, and became one of the defining traits of 
the second Good Neighbor feature. 

All these ideas crystallized in the new 
Brazilian picture, Baía. (The Portuguese lan- 
guage was in a state of flux in the early 
1940s, and the Disney studio was cautioned 
to use the currently approved spelling for an 
area more commonly known, before and 


12.17 In this pastel story sketeh for 
“Baia,” Joe Carioca performs on his 
pop-up “stage.” 

12.18 A ride on a magic flying serape 
with Joe Carioca, Donald Duck, and 
Panchito. This special art was created 
to promote the initial release of 

The Three Caballeros. 
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since, as “Bahia.”) The segment begins by 
reuniting Donald Duck with his old pal from 
Saludos, Joe Carioca, Joe describes "the ro- 
mantic part of my country” by singing one of 
Barroso's loveliest compositions, a haunting, 
elegant samba originally known as "Na baixa 
do sapateiro,” here fitted with new English lyr- 
ics and retitled simply “Baia.” The song is ac- 
companied by evocative visuals: doves glide 
languidly among jungle trees and historic 
(and authentic) buildings; sailboats move on 
ihe water against a brilliant sunset. Other mu- 
sical highlights in this section include Dorival 
Caymmi's up-tempo "Have You Ever Been to 
Bahia?" and a traditional tune accompany- 
ing the frenzied antics of another Brazilian 
bird, the Aracuan, which Joe does his best to 
ignore. Donald and Joe travel to Bahia (on a 
little train whimsically designed by Mary Blair) 
to the tune of Benedito Lacerda's "Pandeiro 
and the Flute" — which is also worthy of men- 
tion, since the recording we hear on the 
soundtrack was actually recorded during EI 
Grupo’s visit to Brazil in September 1941. 


“[The Three Caballeros is] far more 
beautiful than I had imagined 
possible. It has many of the quali- 
ties and beauties of the ballet.” 


Nelson Rockefeller 


Donald and Joe reach Bahia, and the film's 
new technological surprise, withheld until 
now, is finally unveiled: a live-action human 
performer, living and moving among cartoon 
characters. The performer is the lovely Aurora 
Miranda, Carmen's younger sister. Making 
her entrance along a hand-painted street, 
itself an illustration in an animated storybook, 
Aurora sings another Barroso standard, the 
lively "Os quindins de Yayá.” She interacts 
directly with Donald and Joe, and both, es- 
pecially Donald, are instantly smitten with her. 
When a group of musicians enter ihe scene 


to accompany her, Donald is consumed with 
murderous jealousy toward men he sees as 
romantic rivals. But soon the whole company, 
both live and animated, is dancing — along 
with buildings and lampposts — to the beat of 
Barroso's infectious samba. 


*Cuba is prepared to give the Walt 
Disney Studio every cooperation in 
its projected musical feature which 
will salute the little Island 
Republic.” 

Brooklyn Eagle 


The illusion is well-nigh perfect, and was 
built up and augmented during production. 
Originally the scenes in this section were shot 
against a process screen: the animation was 
completed first, then Aurora was filmed while 
the images of Donald and Joe were rear-pro- 
jected behind her. But in mid-1943, while pro- 
duction was still in progress, Ub Iwerks, by now 
the studio's resident technical wizard, com- 
pleted development of a new optical printer 
that could insert cartoon elements into a live- 
action scene far more easily and seamlessly. 
Walt was quick to embrace this new develop- 
ment, and those existing “Baia” process shots 
were dusted off, reworked, and enhanced 
with even more eye-popping visual effects. 
Today, decades later, the overall effect is no 
less marvelous. 


La Pinata 

Saludos Amigos had focused exclusively 
on South America, but it had been under- 
stood from the beginning that the Disney 
Good Neighbor program would also include 
Mexico. By summer 1942, a Mexican sub- 
ject was underway. After several survey trips 
to Mexico and two years of production, this 
picture emerged as "La Piñata,” the fourth 
and most spectacular segment in The Three 
Caballeros. 
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Like the Brazilian films, "La Piñata” features 
the authentic music of its host country, and 
introduces a new character to represent the 
region. The character is Panchito, a rooster, 
who welcomes his new friends to Mexico with 
irrepressible enthusiasm and raucous charro 
yells. The music includes a 1941 song originally 
known as “jAy, Jalisco, no te rajes!” Fitted 
with new English lyrics, this tune becomes 
"The Three Caballeros," a song expressing the 
theme of the picture (and the Good Neighbor 
program at large): the bond of friendship 
between these three characters who col- 
lectively represent the entire hemisphere. 
Panchito sings the song in a sequence that 
has become a cult landmark, featuring a tour 
de force animation performance by Ward 
Kimball, filled with wild action and lightning- 
fast gags. Ultimately, of course, the new title 
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of this song was also adopted as the title of 
the feature. 

"La Piñata” continues along the lines es- 
tablished by the other Good Neighbor films: 
a lighthearted introduction to the culture of 
Mexico, presented in an entertaining man- 
ner. These scenes include moments of quiet 
charm, notably a short sequence depicting 
the Christmas tradition of Las Posadas, pic- 
tured via Mary Blair's signature paintings of 


wide-eyed children. But "La Piñata” is not 
destined to remain quiet for long. The film 
entered production shortly after Baía, and for 
the next two years it followed closely behind 
the Brazilian film, the discoveries and innova- 
tions of the one reflected in the other. 


12.19 Panchito corrals his fellow 
caballeros, Joe and Donald, in a 
non-production cel setup. 
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Foremost among these were the combina- 
tion scenes, now enhanced and given new 
freedom and flexibility by the Iwerks optical 
printer. Filled with enthusiasm for this effect, 
Walt and his team built a variety of live-action 
elements into "La Piñata.” The animated ca- 
balleros board a magic flying serape and go 
flying through travelogue footage of real-life 
Mexico, seeming to greet the occupants of 
cars on the highway and gliding over the wa- 
ters of Lake Pátzcuaro. They visit dance troupes 
who perform authentic regional dances, and 
Donald, still the clumsy North American visitor, 
attempts to learn the steps himself. 


“Donald, who used to be just 
another noisy neighbor, has... 
become a sort of ambassador- 
at-large, a salesman of the 
American Way.” 

The New York Times 


These scenes, in turn, serve as warm-ups for 
full-blown musical performances. For "La 
Pinata," the studio signed not one, but two 
performers: Dora Luz, a lovely, petite sing- 
er from Mexico City, and dancer Carmen 
Molina, who had originally performed with her 
brothers as part of a dance trio. In the film, 
Dora sings another popular Mexican song, 


Agustín Lara's "Solamente una vez," 
again made over with English lyrics 
and retitled "You Belong to My Heart." 
Carmen, wearing two changes of au- 
thentic regional dress, performs both 
the Zandunga and Jesusita traditional 
dances. Both performers are sur- 
rounded with a profusion of animated 
effects — including, in Carmen's case, 
an animated chorus line of dancing 
cacti— and most particularly the wild 
intrusions of Donald Duck. Donald's 
early infatuation with Aurora Miranda 
is carried to new heights in these 
scenes; by now he's almost manic in his pur- 
suit of both Dora and Carmen. 

As production continued, these combina- 
tion effects came increasingly to dominate 
"La Piñata.” As late as January 1944, two 
sequences based on authentic Mexican 
material —one set in the floating gardens of 
Xochimilco, the other based on the recently 
erupted volcano Paricutín — were cut from 
the film in order to insert another combination 
sequence. In this sequence the caballeros, 
still riding the flying serape, visited Acapulco 
Beach. The “beach” was actually the Disney 
studio parking lot, cleared and covered with 
sand, and here Donald leapt from the se- 
rape to cavort with bathing beauties on the 
beach. The effects here were some of the 
most intricate yet: the girls, filmed in live ac- 
tion, playfully fled from the animated Duck 
and, in one scene, tossed and caught him in 
a real beach blanket. 

When Saludos Amigos was reconfigured as 
a feature in 1942, the studio had improvised 
linking scenes at the last minute to connect 
the four segments. Those linking scenes had 
been charming but rather straightforward. For 
The Three Caballeros, the studio had two years 
to devise interstitial material, and made an 
effort to smooth over the transitions between 
segments and effect a more or less seamless 
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whole. The interstitials, directed by Jack Kinney, 
made up a framing story in which Donald re- 
ceived a giant birthday gift package from his 
friends in Latin America, Tearing into the pack- 
age, Donald unleashed the four “gifts”: the 
individual segments that collectively made 
up the feature. “The Cold-Blooded Penguin” 
and "The Flying Gauchito” were “home mov- 
ies" that came supplied with a projector and 
screen; “Baia” was a pop-up storybook from 
which a tiny Joe Carioca emerged, shrinking 
Donald to his own size and taking him inside 
the book to visit Bahia. Panchito the rooster 
burst out of the package to introduce the last 
and wildest "gift," "La Piñata,” which actually 
was a piñata filled with the wonders of Mexico. 
The end of that riotous episode became the 
end of the feature, the three caballeros cap- 
ping off Donald's birthday with a barrage of 
multilingual fireworks. 


Audiences and critics, who had warmly em- 
braced Saludos Amigos, were overwhelmed 
and bewildered by The Three Caballeros. 
With the passage of time, the film has found 
its own niche in the Disney canon, cherished 
by enthusiasts who relish its groundbreaking 
animation, its extravagant effects, and its id- 
losyncratic blend of authentic Latin American 
music and culture from the early 1940s, Today, 
thanks to home video capabilities, we are 
uniquely equipped to isolate and appreciate 
the individual components of this unforget- 
table film. 


12.20 Mexican-inspired concept art by 
Mary Blair. 

12.21 This Mary Blair painting appears 
onscreen in “Las Posadas,” with 
flickering candle flames animated by 
George Rowley. 
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By now Disney's original agreement with the 
CIAA, calling for twelve short films, was long 
forgotten, the studio committed to three 
feature-length films instead. By the time the 
second feature, The Three Caballeros, pre- 
miered in late 1944, the third was already 
in progress 

Owing to various factors, including the 
end of the war (and consequent demise of 
the Good Neighbor program itself) and the 
lukewarm box-office response to The Three 
Caballeros, that third feature was never com- 


pleted. The studio's remaining obligation to 
the CIAA was satisfied by way of additional 
short subjects after all. But surviving production 
papers tell us something of the plans that had 
been made for the projected third feature: 


new Brazilian and Mexican segments and, as 
a fresh departure, a segment on Cuba. 

The idea of a Cuban film was fully in line with 
the aims of the government's Good Neighbor 
policy in the early 1940s. In addition, the sub- 
ject offered rich picture possibilities: Cuba en- 
joyed a romantic, exotic image in popular cul- 
ture at the time, and much of the U.S. vogue 
for Latin American music had been inspired by 
Cuban music and musicians. The Disney studio 
set to work on a Cuban picture early in 1943, 
just about the time Saludos Amigos was be- 


12.22 In October 1941, during his visit to 
Lima, Peru, Walt poses with a troupe of 
dancers and musicians. 

1223 September 1941: Walt and his 
party are hosted by the Argentine 
dibujantes (cartoonists), complete with 
an appearance by Donald Duck. 


ing released in the United States Mary Blair, 
who had become one of the primary artistic 
forces behind the Good Neighbor films, trav- 
eled to Cuba as a one-woman survey party in 
the spring of 1943, sketching and taking notes 
for five weeks. This was followed by a full- 
fledged survey trip, similar to the earlier South 
American and Mexican tours, by a smaller 
El Grupo (this time including animator Fred 
Moore) in the autumn of 1944. 

As before, all this travel and study pro- 
duced a mountain of research material and 
a wealth of story ideas. Cuba, like the other 
countries included in the Good Neighbor pro- 
ject, had a distinct culture and atmosphere 
all its own, and once again the artists strove 
to capture those qualities in their concept 
art and story sketches. Onscreen appear- 
ances by popular Brazilian and Mexican mu- 
sical performers having proven so successful 
in The Three Caballeros, supervising director 
Norm Ferguson naturally looked to incorpo- 


rate Cuban performers in the new subject, 
And there was plenty of Cuban musical tal- 
ent to choose from — notably Xavier Cugat, 
who was already establishing a strong screen 
presence in the films of MGM and other 
Hollywood studios, The Disney studio con- 
ducted extensive negotiations and auditions 
with Cugat and other potential performers for 
their new picture. 

Another successful Disney device had 
been the introduction of new characters to 
represent fhe Good Neighbor nations: Joe 
Carioca in Brazil, Panchito in Mexico. Now 
Cuban cultural leaders and government of- 
ficials expressed their desire for a surrogate of 
their own: could the Disney studio create a 
new character to represent fheir country? The 
popular consensus was that the new charac- 
ter should be a fighting cock— not the full-size 
fighting cock, but a bantam rooster, derided 
in local popular culture as a kikirigui, full of 
bluster and nothing else. To create a charac- 
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ter along these lines would be a challenge, 
not only because the studio already had one 
rooster in its Latin American lineup, but also 
because representing the country with such a 
figure of ridicule might undermine the friend- 
ly purpose of the Good Neighbor mission. 
Ferguson counted on the inherent charm of 
Fred Moore's drawings to offset that effect, 
The character "could be tough,” Ferguson 
wrote to Walt, "but also a happy little guy, full 
of rhythm and clever. "! 

Some of the resulting ideas can be seen 
in the sketches illustrating this chapter, The 
Disney crew developed a story in which 
Donald and Joe Carioca (who was a Brazilian 
character but was, after all, invariably seen 
with a cigar) traveled together to Cuba. There 
they toured the country on a little train like the 
one in “Baia,” this time rolling through a land- 
scape marked by such characteristic Cuban 
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12.27 


features as sugar cane. The kikirigui, when 
they met him, was nattily dressed in white and 
sported a cigar of his own. Ensuing story pos- 
sibilities involved dominoes, cigars, a Carnival 
(with a pirate theme), and, as always, nonstop 
music — possibly including a live-action perfor- 
mance by organist Ethel Smith. 


Carnival 

The Carnival idea was not confined to Cuba. 
As the third Good Neighbor feature contin- 
ued to take shape, it acquired the working 
title Carnival, and Ferguson began to as- 
semble story possibilities relating to the other 
Latin American countries, linked by a Carnival 
theme. Potential ideas included a Colombian 
segment, a new Mexican segment (possibly 
featuring a return appearance by Dora Luz), 
and, of course, a fresh serving of the musical 
and cultural riches of Brazil. 


This was the status of the project in 1945, 
The end of the war led indirectly to the aban- 
donment of Carnival, leaving a variety of 
story ideas in assorted stages of development 
or completion. Some of these ideas would be 
further developed (sometimes in surprising 
ways) and used in other films (sometimes hav 
ing nothing to do with Latin America). 


“[*Tres palabras] is a very good 
melody... but we did not commit 
ourselves as there is a lot of 
music in Cuba.” 

Norm Ferguson 


One of these later pictures that clearly 
- showed its Latin American roots was a Brazilian 
subject, based on the song “Apanhei-te 
cavaquinho” by Ernesto Nazareth. Fitted with 
new English lyrics, this song became “Blame 
it on the Samba." The film of the same title, 
completed in 1948, was like a time capsule 
of the Good Neighbor project: once again 
Donald Duck was seen in the company of 
Joe Carioca, enjoying a Brazilian musical in- 
terlude. Just as in The Three Caballeros, the 
two caballeros appeared in 
sophisticated combination 
shots with a human perform- 
er— this time Ethel Smith, who 
performed the title song with 
gusto while wildly fantastic 
images unfolded around her. 
“Blame It on the Samba” ul- 
timately became one of the 
segments in the 1948 Disney 
package feature Melody 


12.24-27 Cuba itself, in 
the form of an animated 
Jigsaw puzzle, joins 

the dance. 

12.28 Donald joins a 
parade of animated 
eigars! 


Time, and is discussed elsewhere in this voi- 
ume in connection with that film. 

As for the extended Cuban material that 
had been planned for Carnival, only one 
remnant survived after the feature was aban- 
doned. This was a song, "Tres palabras,” 
which had been urged on the Disney studio 
at the time of the 1944 Cuban survey trip, 
After an evolutionary period, this song de- 
veloped into a moody little musical segment 
called "Without You” in another package 
feature, Make Mine Music, likewise discussed 
elsewhere in this volume. Despite the origins of 
the song, and concept development by Mary 
Blair, in its finished form “Without You” dis- 
played little if any of its Cuban background. 

But by that time, the other Latin American 
subjects had long since made their mark. Not 
only did they accomplish their immediate 
goodwill objective, they also remained af- 
terward — and still remain today — vivid and 
enjoyable reminders of a uniquely colorful 
chapter in Disney history. 
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A Package of Dreams 


and Fantasy 


By Hobin Allan 


Before its release on video 40 years after its 
initial release in 1946, much of Disney's ani- 
mated feature Make Mine Music had been 
widely forgotten, or confused with material 
from Melody Time (1948). A few sections of 
the film had cropped up out of context on 
Disney TV shows or as special items for theatri- 
cal release, but on the whole, since the film 
was not particularly successful when it was 
released, the studio had left it on the shelf 
to gather dust. Most Disney biographers paid 
little attention to the six animated features re- 
leased between 1943 and 1950. All of the films 
except the last, The Adventures of Ichabod 
and Mr. Toad (1949), contained some live ac- 
tion, either integrated with or separate from 
the animation, and two of them had very 
short cartoon sections indeed. 


| contend that these films not only predate 
the originality of the UPA cartoons but also 
echo some of the sharpness and economy 
of the work of Warner Bros. and MGM. Sadly, 
the new techniques and style that Disney was 
trying out did not meet with much enthusi- 
asm; the artists and animators were glad to 
return to more traditionally acceptable styles 
in the classic adaptations, beginning with 
Cinderella in 1950. Experimentation, satire, 
imited animation, and abstraction were all 
argely dropped, and as soon as Walt could 
afford it, he returned to the safety of the full- 
ength story feature. None of the senior ani- 
mators whom | interviewed in 1985 recalled 
these years with any great enthusiasm. That 
Disney was ready to change and adapt, I 
contend, can be proved by a close examina- 


tion of the neglected Make Mine Music, and 
the restlessness at the studio can be traced 
back through the work. 

"The cartoon field wasn't flexible enough,” 
said Walt. "It forced me to make either a car- 
toon short seven or eight minutes long or a 
feature 70 or 80 minutes long. And | had a lot 
of ideas | thought would be good if I could fit 
them in between those two extremes.” Later 
he added, "the effective use of material oth- 
erwise denied to the motion picture is what 
appeals to me chiefly in making (this) kind of 
entertainment. ”? 

But there were other reasons for the mood 
of change and need for experimentation. The 
studio was becoming an increasingly uncer- 
tain place; many of the personnel had been 
drafted for war service, and others— includ- 
ing some of Disney's best men — had left after 
The strike of May 1941. Disney, hurt by this, and 
by the increasing loss of revenue caused by 
the failure at the box office of Fantasia and, 
to a lesser extent, Pinocchio and Bambi, as 
well as the loss of overseas markets cut off 
by war, undertook military training films for 
the government. This kept the studio afloat, 
and Disney's goodwill visit to Latin America 


gave him the opportunity to produce Saludos 
Amigos (1943) and The Three Caballeros 
(1945). Much of the latter's disorientation, 
chaos, and explosive, exhaustive pattern- 
ing reflects Disney's uncertainty, but it also 
reflects the need for change, the need to 
break from the mold imposed by success, a 
determination to create something — any- 
thing — new with the medium. 

The four shorts that make up Saludos 
Amigos do not reflect much of this new 
mood, though the freedom of styling in the 
Brazilian sequence, "Aquarela do Brasil," hints 


13.01 Disney's tenth feature was 
promoted with a poster that used jazz- 
themed graphics and gave prominence 
to the star performers. 

13.02 Film frames. The film's title 
sequence suggested a cinema marquee 
and featured art deco-style lettering. 
13.03 “The Martins and the Coys.” 
13.04 *Casey at the Bat." 

13.05 “All the Cats Join In.” 

13.06 “Peter and the Wolf.” 

13.07 “The Whale Who Wanted to Sing 
at the Met.” 

13.08 The Everglades “Tone Poem” 
sequence replaced “Clair de Lune” with 
a popular ballad, “Blue Bayou,” sung 
by the Ken Darby Chorus. 
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at the imaginative use of animation in The 
Three Caballeros. 

Victory Through Air Power (1943) is a piece 
of hard-sell propaganda whose message was 
already dated by the time of its release, in 
spite of an intense flurry of activity to get it 
pushed through the studio as quickly as pos- 
sible. The limited animation technique that 
such speed demanded gives the film some 
of its compelling imagery, though one has to 
divorce this from the propagandist message. 
Visual metaphors are achieved with breath- 
taking simplicity; Disney was using a visual 
technique in brilliant colors, and doing it with 
the sort of economy and fiair that we take for 
granted in the modern TV commercial. 

The film draws inspiration from the po- 
litical cartoon, particularly work by Louis 
Raemaekers, David Low, and George Grosz. 
James Algar, who directed half the film, de- 


scribed it to me in an interview as “a continu- 
ous running editorial cartoon to start with. By 
the time it got out, the argument was almost 
over, the events of the war had caught up.”* 
The Three Caballeros premiered nearly a 
year before the war ended. The film exhausts 
the viewer with its bombardment of color and 
sound —the limited animation in the Mexican 
sequence, romantic desire in the sections 
that combine live action and animation, 
iconoclastic and surrealist imagery, unblush- 
ing pastiche reminiscent of Busby Berkeley 
musicals, and an anxious desire to inform and 
to educate all show how emphatically the 
studio was searching for change. As Bosley 
Crowther noted in his New York Times review; 
“This fantastic film...is like nothing that Mr, 
Disney has ever done before, although it glit- 
ters with reminiscent snatches from several of 
his previous cartoon films... Rather, it is a bril- 
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innt Aad mact FA ini v eni TE 
lia odgepodge of Mr. Disney's illustrative 
art — a literal spinwhe f image ind 
music wh tumbles at you with explosive 


surprise 


“Again, an absolutely ingenious 
new Disnev: Make Mine Music... 
Irresistibly active images, 
wonderful and brilliant in their 
imagination.” 


Sergei Eisenstein 


Dreams and fantasy form part of the 10 short 
subjects that constitute the package film 
Make Mine Music. lt opens outside an art 
deco cinema that lights up, floor by floor, from 
top to bottom, announcing the credits and 
listing the talents of the popular artists whose 
voices Disney used to give the film marquee 
value. As we progress into the cinema, lobby 
continue the credits until 


cards in the foyer 


we find ourselves in the auditorium itself, look- 


ng at a program that announces Make Mine 
Music as "A Musical Fantasy in Ten Parts.” 
When the curtain parts, we see the individual 
titles for the first part. 

So we are already encountering a film with- 
in a film, distanced by not only the wealth of 


opening credits but also the individual poster 
captíons that introduce each section. These 
are witty pastels containing visual clues about 
what will follow, and unless the film is seen in 
its entirety, the charm of these visual and ver- 
bal links, typical of popular magazine art of 
the 1940s, is missing, for when the individual 
sections are shown as fillers for TV programs, 


13.09 Unproduced sketch idea for 
animated ink bottles for “All the Cats 
Join In.” 

13.10 Although this early story sketch is 
not in the finished “411 the Cats Join In,” 
the cascading piano keys would feature 
in “After You're Gone.” 
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the opening captions are omitted. Besides, 
they serve as a common stylistic binding de- 
vice for the film. These posters and the mu- 
sical ornaments are the film's only apparent 
cohesive elements. The animation, by con- 
trast, varies greatly in style, veering from tra- 
ditionally rich full animation to stylized limited 
animation and special effects bordering on 
the abstract. That said, | hope to show that 
there are other factors uniting the film. 

The music ranges from popular classical 
through popular songs to jazz. This potpourri 
of design, style, animation, music, and tal- 
ent can be seen today as a record of a stu- 
dio searching for new forms of expression in 
the postwar period. While the other major 
Hollywood studios were flourishing, with out- 
put and audience attendance reaching all- 
time peaks, Disney was struggling, and Make 
Mine Music is a reflection of that struggle. 

The first part, "The Martins and the Coys: 
A Rustic Ballad," with words and music by Al 
Cameron and Ted Weems sung by the King's 
Men, has an indigenous theme; it was a satiri- 
cal look at a popular American hillbilly legend 
about two feuding families. The styling is tradi- 
tional, with browns, reds, and greens to match 


the folksy theme. Sentimentality, 
to which the later features 
would resort with a vengeance, 
is kept firmiy at bay. 

The second part, “Blue Bayou: 
A Tone Poem,” is an atmospheric 
piece, its visual strength en- 
hanced when the music for 
which it was originally designed, 
Debussy's “Clair de Lune,” is 
played. It was intended as an 
extension of Fantasia, which 
Walt had seen as a continuously 
changing feature, with new 
works added from time to time, 
or as a musical piece for a sec- 
ond concert feature, but be- 
cause of the difficulties outlined above, these 
ideas were abandoned. 

So when Walt decided to go ahead with 
Make Mine Music, the piece was ready, but 
more popular music (by Bobby Worth and 
Ray Gilbert) was written at the last minute. 
lt was clearly a very late decision, because 
prerelease publicity still states that “the clas- 
sic "Claire (sic) de Lune” is heard in the ‘Blue 
Bayou' sequence.” 

The delicacy and grace of the animation, 
depicting herons in stillness and in flight, and 
contrasting dark and light with color grada- 
tions from deep black through a range of 
blended blues to silvery white, is remarkable. 
The design calls for equal delicacy and taste 
in the music, and when "Blue Bayou” was reis- 
sued as part of a musical package on televi- 
Sion, it contained the Debussy music and was 
a revelation. 
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13.1! Mary Blair's stylish concept art for 
“Two Silhouettes” was not reflected in the 
finished sequence. 

13.12 Mary Blair created romantic 
concept art for the film's *Ballade Ballet” 
featuring Dinah Shore singing 

“Two Silhouettes.” 


"All the Cats Join In,” the third part, is a witty 
example of the use of limited animation be- 
fore the term had general currency. A pencil 
outlines this "Jazz Interlude" written by Alec 
Wilder, Ray Gilbert, and Eddie Sauter and 
played by Benny Goodman and his orchestra. 
Only the essentials are sketched in, showing 
a bobby-soxer preparing for and enjoying a 
Jive session at her local drugstore. The styling is 
strictly art deco, with swift changes of scene 


suggested by a wipe effect like an artist tear- 
ing off a page of a sketchbook. The pace 
and colors are as jazzy as the music, the finale 
an exploding jukebox that showers musical 
notes and gramophone records. 

"Without You" follows. This part was the 
least popular with critics Virginia Wright, in 
the Los Angeles Daily News, called it “com- 
pletely uninspired,” and David Rider thought 
it “glutinous.” 
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With music by Osvaldo Farrés and English 
lyrics by Ray Gilbert, it is subtitled “A Ballad 
in Blue” and is, at three minutes and 45 sec- 
onds, almost the shorte 
Like “Blue Bayou,” 


o in the film. 
it is melancholy, but the 


sentimentality of the music and the lyrics is 


matched by lush visualiz 


low trees, 


ation. W 
gothic windows 
stars, clouds, shadows, and flowers in turn 
dissolve and metamorphose 


ing wil- 
the moon and 


The colors are 
mauve, pink, emerald, and cerise, and the 


studio blurb announces: “The rise and fall of 


s characteristic color, are 


he image of scenes 
in sunshine and rain that the audience 
sees... a way will be found to determine 
color schemes for: 


voices, and in time people 


will refer to mauve whispers, taupe groans, 


orange yells." 
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There is a real attempt here, however it 
may be, to break new ground, to explore new 
ways of using the medium, to avoid "person- 
ality” or "character" animation, to do away 
with comic effects and even any kind of story 
line. Disney has not been credited enough for 
his determination to get away from successful 
formulae. Well, he tried here and failed. 

The Latin American composer and the 
color styling of "Without You” suggest that it 
may have been intended as part of the Latin 


13.13 Background painting for the 
opening shot of the “love story” of 
“Johnny Fedora and Alice Bluebonnet, > 
sung by the Andrews Sisters. 

13.14-17 A pianist’s fingers become 
dancing legs, high-kieking their way 
along a roller coaster of a piano 

key hound that eventually breaks up and 
falls into space. 


American films; certainly it has echoes of the 
"Baía" section from The Three Caballeros 
(beautifully interpreting Mary Blair's designs). 
In any case, the outlines and forms of "Without 
You” mirror the art deco style that was popu- 
lar when it was made, and it is a pity that this 
section is rarely seen today, as it would repay 
study for its technical effects alone. 

The next part, "Casey at the Bat: A Musical 
Recitation,” was warmly received by con- 
temporary critics, but it wears badly. Sung, or 
rather bellowed, by Jerry Colonna, the sec- 
tion pales, in spite of its pace. The animation 
is coarse and lacks continuity, and the char- 
acterization (which is similar to that of "The 
Martins and the Coys”) seems skimped for 
reasons of economy. At eight and a half min- 
utes, it's a bit too long. 

"Two Silhouettes: A Ballade Ballet” is the 
sixth part of the film. It combines live action 
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(in silhouette) of two ballet dancers with 
animation. The latter is mostly special ef- 
fects— gauzy mist, stars, Disney dust, and so 
on, as well as two cupids who have crept out 
from Fantasia to disconcert us. They emerge 
from a single heart. 


“I tried these package things... 
I had a lot of ideas I thought would 
be good in the cartoon form, 
if I could go to 15 minutes with it.” 
Walt Disney 


But let the studio publicity of the day speak 
for itself: "Two Silhouettes is a unique blend- 
ing of the arts expressed in animated paint- 
ings and combining the persuasive power 
of song with the rhythmic grace of the bal- 
let. Dinah Shore will sing the title ballad for 
this sequence, with the ballet designed and 
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interpreted by David Lichine and Tatiana 
Riabouchinska (of the Ballets Russes). Charles 
Wolcott and Ray Gilbert wrote the music and 
lyrics for the number.” 

The incongruity of forms is remarkable: 
classical ballet is combined with animation; 
cupids balance on a ballerina's leg in the 
form of a seesaw; there are tableaux of cur- 
tains, fountains, stardust, and gauze; a val- 
entine card and chocolate box are evoked 
in the color scheme. The striving for some 
is painful. Instead 


new form of expression 
of the satiric, mocking ballet so confidently 
caricatured in "The Dance of the Hours" from 
Fantasia, we have "L'Homage de Ballet,” 
dressed up in pretty wrappings to hide the 
central nullity. Special effects and brilliant 
camerawork, particularly a tracking shot of 
the cupids carrying the ballerina up into the 


sky, add little to thesimpression of banality, 
but the sequence is no worse than any other 
musical item emanating from Hollywood at 
the time 

Disney, however, was trying out new ideas, 
often innovative and courageous though not 
always successful. As the New York Times' re- 
viewer noted: "This latest feature-length pic- 
ture from the Disney atelier is peculiarly like a 
basket of assorted Easter eggs — vivid, mot- 
ley, ornamental and just-a-bit questionable 
in spots 

Walt never wanted to repeat past success- 
es— and he had had his share of them. In the 
'80s and up until the initial failure of Fantasia, 
Walt Disney could do no 


ics 


vrong with the crit- 
He topped one success with another. 
culminating in his masterpieces Snow White 


and the Seven Dwarfs and Pinocchio, Press 


commentary on all sides was without 
exception adulatory; when things went 
wrong, they went wrong quickly. My 
contention is that these forgotten years 
show a courageous attempt to search 
for new ways of using animation, a de- 
termination not to repeat or cash in on 
past success. Make Mine Music shows 
this search; it missed the mark, and the 
studio returned to the classics. But the 
experiment was made, 

The next part of the film is more com- 
fortably traditional and was conceived 
for the second concert feature. lt has 
the fully characterized “personality” 
animation of the best of Disney's earlier work, 
set against some of the most delicious snowy 
backgrounds ever painted for a cartoon film. 
This piece is "Peter and the Wolf,” with an ad- 
aptation of Prokofiev's music. 

Some perspective animation is also out- 
standing; we recall the wolf's attempts to 
climb Peter's tree, claws tearing at the bark. It 
is a pity that the commentary is obtrusive; this 
takes away from the visual charm. 

"After You've Gone" is the masterpiece of 
the film. It is worth waiting for. Benny Good- 
man and his quartet may race away with the 
music, but they are matched by the anima- 
tion. The swirling and metamorphosed instru- 
ments dance in surrealistic skies and seas and 
leave us, after three minutes, breathless with 
adoration. Piano (Teddy Wilson), cymbals 
(Cozy Cole), double bass (Sid Weiss), and 
clarinet (Benny Goodman) change shape 
and pattern, echoing earlier near-abstract 
Disney work. The piano snaking away into the 
distance as if it were on a switchback reminds 
us of the abstract patterns in the Bach section 


13.18 4 production still from *Peter and 
the Wolf.” Peter sets out into an evocative 
Russian snowscape to hunt the wolf. 
13.19 Early concept art for a close-up of 
the terrifying yellow-eyed wolf. 


13.19 


of Fantasia. The explosive changes of shape 
remind us of the pink elephants in Dumbo. But 
“After You've Gone” is wholly original: there 
is nothing else quite like it. It was also much 
praised by critics on its first release. 

“Johnnie Fedora and Alice Bluebonnet” 
must surely be one of the few Disney films with 
a violent urban setting. A tale of two hats in 
love, it is a fascinating example of magazine 
art, opening on a moonlit city night with a 
track down to a shop window. We follow the 
misfortunes of Johnny as he searches across 
the city for Alice: 


He looked for her uptown and 
downtown and crosstown 
From the Brooklyn Bridge to the 
Jersey Shore, 

And it all seemed in vain till he 
heard the refrain 

That Alice had sung of yore. 


Johnny encounters road work, a pack of city 
dogs, and a drunken tramp who takes him to 
a variety hall of doubtful repute. His owner 
becomes involved in a brawl and is taken off 
in a police van. Johnny is abandoned in the 
gutter to be blown through the streets and 
almost lost down a drain in company with 
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broken bottles and cans. Is this really Disney? 
Yes, and of course it ends happily, though the 
overriding mood of the piece is one of frus- 
tration and despair. The expressionistic atmo- 
sphere is matched by the limited animation 
and economic design of background and 
color, which underline the tension, restless- 
ness, uncertainty, and isolation in the city — in 
spite of the comfortable warbling by the 
Andrews Sisters of words and music by Allie 
Wrubel and Ray Gilbert. All this is done in just 
over seven minutes. 


“Now Willie will never sing at the 
Met... You see, Willie’s singing was 
a miracle, and people aren't used 
to miracles.” 


Nelson Eddy, from concluding narration 
to Make Mine Music 


The last part of the film, “The Whale Who 
Wanted to Sing at the Met,” is as long as 
“Peter and the Wolf” (14 minutes and 30 sec- 
ondas), and it is the most tragic of all Disney's 
films. Willie, the hero, dies at the end, and al- 
though we see him with harp, wings, and a 
halo "in whatever heaven is reserved for crea- 
tures of the deep... still singing in a hundred 
voices, each more golden than before,..,” 


the overwhelming emotion is grief that he 
and his voice are lost to us forever on Earth. 
So powerfully animated is the character of 
Willie —so realistic his personality and so con- 
vincing his imagined debut and success at 
the Metropolitan Opera House — that it comes 
as a shock when we return to the “real” situ- 
ation where “the stubborn, deluded” impre- 
sario harpoons Willie at sea, believing him to 
have swallowed three opera singers. 

This part of the film has a balance of exu- 
berance and satire, mocking opera with the 
same weapons of incongruity and carica- 
ture that we saw in “The Dance of the Hours” 
section of Fantasia. Nelson Eddy does all the 
voices, including a diminutive soprano who 
sings a Wagnerian duet with Willie, balanced 
on his fin and holding her own against the 
blast of his voice. Eddy narrates with com- 
mendable reserve; the colors are bright but 
not brash, the comedy charming and the 
drama intense. 

Before its video and DVD releases in the 
1990s and 2000s, Make Mine Music had nev- 
er been reissued, its soundtrack had never 
been issued, pictures or stills had rarely been 
seen in books, and only one or two sec- 
tions had been seen after the initial release, 
slipped into TV programs or as fillers for the- 
atrical releases. But | hope | have shown 
that the film needs to be seen as a whole 
and judged as a whole, because as such its 
diverse qualities become apparent, and also 
because extraordinarily similar themes recur, 
which went quite unnoticed on the film’s first 
release. The celebratory, life-affirming themes 
in The Three Caballeros have been replaced 
by an obsession with loss of love and loss 
of the loved one. This theme occurs in eight 
sections, and death is dominant in three of 
these. Satirical wit, too, a quality we do not 
associate with later Disney (except for One 
Hundred and One Dalmatians and The Jungle 
Book), is a cohesive and refreshing element 


in seven sections. In short, Make Mine Music 
appeals to the heart and to the head: its intel- 
lectual interest is partly due to the production 
supervisor, Joe Grant, a satirical artist whose 
talents Walt had early recognized and used. 
(Grant was responsible for the satire on Mae 
West in Who Killed Cock Robin?) The intellec- 
tual sharpness and edgy satire is also partly 
due to Jack Kinney (director of many famous 
Goofy "How To" shorts), who directed four 
sections. But, as always with Disney material, 
it is invidious to suggest individuals. The work 
is collective evidence of what the studio was 
doing in 1946 and should be judged as a col- 
lective whole. 

Writing in The Spectator, Alexander Shaw 
found in the film "a robust approach" and 
"a great change... (Disney) shows he is not 
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afraid of being influenced by other people's 
work.” The eclecticism, the nervous ten- 
sion, the uncertainty, the experimentation, 
the satire and wit, the lack of sentimental- 
ity — and of taste —the sadness, the melan- 
choly, and the sense of loss are all in Make 
Mine Music. Much of this was discarded, and 
the later films largely repeat and reflect a 
more conservative, less abrasive, and less 
unsettling climate. 


13.20 Concept art from *The Whale Who 
Wanted to Sing at the Met," told and sung 
in many voices by Nelson Eddy. 

13.21 Pre-background art for a cover of 
Time magazine reporting Willie the 
Whale’s triumph as Mephistopheles. 
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bines the adaptation of Sinclair 

a circus bear's journey back to 
with a revision of the fairy tale "Jack and 
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Bean iin back to civilization, he 
meets the girl bear Lulubelle, who sends out 
a confusing message by hitting him. Bongo 
doesn't know Mu. ihe old custom: when 

love, they say it with a b And 
key | now about then 
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14.01 Movie poster for the 
first (and only) U.S. release 
of Fun and Fancy Free. 
14.02-07 Film frames from 
the finished production. 
14.08 Jiminy Cricket played 
the elegant host as seen 

in this cel setup — a role he 
was to repeat many times 
in educational shorts and 
television shows. 

14.09 Bongo enjoys his first 
encounter with the wildiife 
in this story sketch. 


14.08 


“Most moviegoers will welcome Disney's 
return to ‘basic Disney,’ i.e. straight 
cartoon fun, but may wonder briefly at 
Bongo's unlikely genesis: a short story 
by Sinclair Lewis.” 


Life magazine 
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14.10 Mickey, Goofy. 
and Donald facing 
what is not just a 
castle in the air in 
this storv painting for 
the * Jack and the 
Beanstalk" segment. 
14.11 “My, What a 
Happy Day”: a color 
story sketch envisions 
the entrée of the 
Singing Harp. 

14.12 Elaborate story 
art also serred as 
color concepts for the 
overall look of the 
“Mickey and the 
Beanstalk” segment. 


“There is one passage in itwhich the 
sophisticates should find much to their taste. 
That is the passage wherein the beanstalk 
sprouts and reaches toward the sky, 
writhing and gliding in the moonlight to 
the rhythms of a flutey symphony.” 


Bosley Crowther 
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Time for Melody: 


A Reappraisal of Melody 


By Robin Allan 


Like the earlier musical package film Make 
Mine Music (1946), for many decades fol- 
lowing its initial release in 1948, Melody Time 
remained one of Walt Disney's neglected 
animated feature films; it was not a success 
either critically or commercially, and it has 
never been reissued as a whole, nor has it 
been given the critical attention it deserves. 
The war and the disastrous effects of the 1941 
studio strike, both economic and psychologi- 
cal, contributed to Disney's uncertainty about 
the future of the full-length animated feature 
film. There were, besides, cartoon ideas that 
could be used but were too short to be fitted 
into the framework of a full-length feature; it 
was a time for experimentation and for hard 
economic decisions. 

The studio had begun the release of pack- 
age films as early as Fantasia (1940), which 
Disney intended to modify and alter in later 


15.01 Legendary cowboy Pecos Bill 
dominates the Melody Time poster along 
with the roll call of celebrity performers. 
15.02 The title sequence reinforces Melody 
Time’s tuneful content with eredits 
displayed on musical staves, film frame. 
15.03 “Once Upon a Wintertime,” film 
frame. 

15.04 “Bumble Boogie,” film frame. 

15.05 “Trees,” film frame. 

15.06 “Blame It on the Samba,” film e 
15.07 “Pecos Bill,” film Ph diese: 
15.08 Concept artist Mary Blair made a 
powerful impact on the styling of several 
sequences in Melody Time, ineluding the 
animated adventures of the young 
sweethearts and their animal counter- 
parts in “Once Upon a Wintertime.” 


Time 


releases, with new sections added or altera- 
tions made, similar to a concert performance, 
However, both Disney and conductor Leopold 
Stokowski brought such cohesion to the film 
that we do not think of it as a compilation 
work, and it was never altered — although 
one extra piece strayed into Make Mine 
Music. The real eclecticism begins with The 
Reluctant Dragon (1941). All these films are 
interesting, but for experiment and adventure 
in animation, Melody Time is the most reward- 
ing. It lacks the musical quality of Make Mine 
Music; there are no standout songs and the 
score is unmemorable except in descriptive 
passages, but like that of its predecessor, the 
animation varies widely in style and quality, 


which is fascinating for animator and layman 
Alike. There is a range of effects and devices, 
from full-scale character animation— only to 
be expected from the studio that had creat- 
ed so many famous cartoon personalities— to 
the most extreme form of surreal and expres- 
sionist animation. 

It was not a period that the senior anima- 
tors look back on with much affection. Those 
whom | interviewed remember it as a time 
of uncertainty and restlessness, and indeed 
some of the animators were directly opposed 
to Walt for his adventurousness. So, while we 
give belated credit to individual Disney artists 
for their contributions to the golden age, we 
must recognize that those same artists were 
instrumental in rejecting, with Walt, the av- 
enues of experiment and genuine creative 
originality that the 1940s films reveal. The men 
who had excitedly pushed back the frontiers 
of animation in the '30s had moved on; those 
who remained were older, entrenched, and 
resisted change. They were only too glad to 
return to full-scale character animation in a 
full-length story. 


Both Frank Thomas and Ollie Johnston con- 
firmed this to me in interviews in 1985 and 1986. 
Milt Kahl, a brilliant artist who was renowned for 
his ability to stand up to Walt, shouted, "What 
the bloody hell are you making this rubbish 
for?" when he saw the rushes for the "Bumble 
Boogie" section of Melody Tíme, perhaps the 
most inventive piece in the film,’ 

Melody Time is thus a reflection of the ten- 
sion and uncertainty at the studio; lacking the 
cohesion of Make Mine Music and only touch- 
ing that film at one or two moments of cre- 
ativity, it is really only a string of shorts joined 
together. It also lacks Make Mine Music's 
subtext of dreams and fantasy focusing on a 
sense of loss, yearning, and tragic separation. 
Melody Time has no such thematic cohesion, 
either conscious or subconscious, though it is 
ostensibly about American heroes, Does one 
detect a note of desperation in the studio's 
publicity blurb? "The grouping of several ir- 
resistible, jovial, fast-moving tales into a har- 
monious feature... spun around a core of 
American legend — the mighty men of our 


native mythology..." 
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At any rate, with the war over, Walt had, 
for the time being, turned away from Europe 
and was looking at his own country for inspira- 
tion; five of the seven sections of Melody Time 
have roots in American folklore and popular 
culture, and an American folklore consultant, 
Carl Carmer, is credited. Romantic love and 
the yearning for lost love forms a thematic link 
between two of the sections, but dislocation 
is paramount. 

The film also lacks the earlier film's charm- 
ing opening credits and linking art deco titles; 
instead there is an animated paintbrush (a 
device dating back to the very early days of 
the business) which outlines the title for each 
of the seven sections. A series of wipes on a 


music stand reveal the opening 
credits, followed by an artist's 
easel; the paintbrush, which pro- 
vides a proscenium arch; and an 
animated mask, voiced by Buddy 
Clark as the "master cf ceremo- 
nies," He and three feminine 
masks use their necktie ribbons to 
open the curtain through which 
we pass into blackness. Only then 
does the paintbrush dab in the 
first section title, "Once Upon a 
Wintertime." What a bewildering 
variety of styles and conventions 
are displayed in a matter of sec- 
onds! We appear to be about to 
listen to a concert (music stand), 
then to watch a painter at work 
(easel and brush), then to at- 
tend a theatrical performance 
(proscenium arch), and then to 
be entertained by a variety show 
(masks and a master of ceremo- 
nies). The styles, like the sections 
of the film, are not wedded, and 
the credits reflect the uncertainty. 


15.09 


"Once Upon a Wintertime” is a 
stylized story, sung by Frances Langford, of 
young romance on the ice, the human lovers 
echoed by two rabbits who travel to a frozen 
river on the young couple's sleigh. The girl 
and her rabbit counterpart are trapped on 
an ice floe (one is reminded at once of Paul 


15.09 Art by Richard “Dick” Kelsey for 
the stylized visuals accompanying a 
sentimental setting of Joyce Kilmer's 
poem “Trees.” 

15.10 Melody Time continues the Disney 
studio's experimentation with abstract 
animation earlier explored in Fantasia 
and Make Mine Music. *Bumble Boogie” 
is described as an *instrumental 
nightmare" with the hapless bee attacked 
by angry-eyed butterflies and descending 
piano hammers. 


Grimault’s enchanting Le Petit Soldat (1947)), 
but the animals come to the rescue and all 
ends happily. 


*Don't you kinda love December, 
when the merry snowbells chime? 
We're together, once upon a 
wintertime.” 

Bobby Worth and Ray Gilbert 


This section has been described as being in 
limited animation, but this is not strictly true, 
as all of the characters are, though stylized, 
fully animated. It is the effects animation 
That is limited — water, ice, landscape, and 
Sky — and this makes for some splendidly ex- 
pressionistic moments. The landscape turns 
blue, echoing the boy's misery. Later the 
scenery becomes ominously black, heavy 


clouds pursuing the young man as he races to 
the rescue. The interest of the piece lies in the 
crisp stylization of animals and landscape, the 
latter inspired by the sketches of Mary Blair. 
Blair's work was of great importance in the 
decade between 1943 and 1953, and she, 
with Claude Coats and Dick Kelsey, is given 
credit for the film's "color and styling." The hu- 
man figures are, as always, less successful, too 
naturalistic to be comic but 
not sufficiently caricatured 
or stylized to match the bril- 
liance of their setting. 


"Bumble Boogie" is a sus- 
tained piece of abstract 
and surreal animation and 
comes as a surprise to those 
accustomed only to "clas- 
sic” Disney animation. It 
is not surprising, however, 
to those familiar with the 
jazz interlude "After You've 
Gone" in Make Mine Music, 
for "Bumble Boogie" is in the 


same genre. Rimsky-Korsakov's "Flight of the 
Bumblebee” is given a boogie-woogie treat- 
ment by Freddy Martin and his orchestra, with 
Jack Fina at the piano. It is the piano espe- 
cially that features as an opponent to the di- 
minutive bee, who finds the natural world of 
flowers and leaves turning into an instrumen- 
tai nightmare 


The pace is furious, the imagery changing 
abruptly from abstract shapes to surreal land- 
scapes — piano keys transmogrifying them- 
selves into flower petals, a moving staircase, 
a caterpillar and a towering cobra while 
never completely losing their identity. As in 
Make Mine Music, we are reminded of the in- 
fluences of the abstract artist Oskar Fischinger 
and the surrealist Salvador Dalí, both of whom 
worked briefly at the Disney studio. 

"Bumble Boogie" is a brilliant example of 
experimental animation — violent, free, fe- 
brile. Nothing like it was ever to come out of 
the Disney studio again. For animators, it re- 
pays constant study — the cleverness of later 
exponents like Jan $vankmajer pales by com- 
parison. It lasts barely three minutes. 


"Johnny Appleseed” is the story of “a real-life 
pioneer" named John Chapman (1774-1845), 
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who, "with a tin-pot hat, a bag of apple seed, 
and a holy book...all alone set out to meet 
the great unknown... without no knife, with- 
out no gun.” The film chronicles his courage 
as he plants apple trees across the states 
of Ohio and Indiana, his shadow stretching 
ahead of him. He braves forests, storms, ana 
wild animals before dying peacefully under 
an apple tree, his guardian angel urging him 
to plant some more trees up in Heaven. 

In synopsis, this sounds mawkish, and there 
certainly is sentimentality. Dennis Day, howev- 
er, narrates and sings with commendable re- 
straint, and the story of the real-life Chapman 
was indeed a remarkable one. According to 
W.D. Haley (writing of him in Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine in 1871): 


"Generally, even in the coldest weather, 
he went barefooted...his principal gar- 
ment was made of a coffee sack, in which 
he cut holes for his head and arms to pass 
through, and pronounced it 'a very service- 
able cloak, and as good clothing as any 
man need wear.' In the matter of head- 
gear his taste was equally unique: his first 
experiment was with a tin vessel that served 
to cook his mush...Thus strangely clad, he 
was perpetually wandering through forests 


and morasses, and suddenly appearing in 
white settlements and Indian villages...The 
Indians treated Johnny with the great- 
est kindness and...in the work of protect- 
ing animals from abuse and suffering he 
preceded, while, in his smaller sphere, he 
equalled the zeal of the good Mr. Bergh 
(Founder of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 1866)."? 


| have permitted myself the liberty of a large 
extract from this fascinating account of John 
Chapman because it lends weight to the 
truthful story that the Disney artists have given 
us. Walt Disney also met Patricia Rudd Speed, 
who was a great-great-great-grandniece of 
John Chapman, and from her learned the 
legend of her ancestor. 

The story is set against, once again, Mary 
Blair’s enchanting backgrounds, economi- 
cally rendered by Claude Coats and his col- 
leagues. The backgrounds complement and 
support the story instead of overwhelming it, 
as they would do in Sleeping Beauty some 11 
years later. The bright colors and flat render- 
ing of mass and tone remind one of Grandma 
Moses, but Le Douanier Rousseau is certainly 
present, as is Gauguin. Here, the landscape is 
part of the whole story, which perhaps is why 
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the animators had difficulty with this section, 
as Frank Thomas told me they did. The con- 
flict between character and landscape can 
be observed in this extract from a 1947 story 
conference, in which Walt clearly wishes to 
emphasize Blair's designs: "A series of pictorial 
things. Some of those designs of Mary where 
you can take a whole scene and leave it, 
hold it, the beauty of the thing. '? 

Marc Davis, one of Disney's "Nine Old 
Men," told me that Blair "could put things 
together that no colorist, including Matisse, 
could equal. She had very poor eyesight. 
She had seven pairs of glasses and contact 
lenses. Her color was inside her— it just came 
naturally... our people didn't know how to 
interpret her flat images... "^ 

A final note needs to be said about this sec- 
tion, which, at 17 minutes, is the longest in the 
film. The story focuses on John Chapman's 
respect for the environment, which elicits 
sympathy in our more ecologically con- 
scious age. Racial harmony is also shown in 
the apple-harvest celebration, where Native 
Americans and settlers dance and sing to- 
gether. It is a nice touch, delicately stated. 


“Little Toot" is based on a comic story by 
Hardie Gramatky, about a naughty little tug- 
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boat in New York Harbor. "Little Toot" tme 
the Andrews Sisters singing about how the title 
character redeems himself after disgrace and 
exile. The character animation is excellent, 
economical, and confident, from the epony- 
mous hero to his hardworking father, Tug, to 
the police boats and even the animated 
buoys and lighthouse light. It is all witty and 
pleasant enough, but something is missing; 
perhaps the problem lies in the music, which, 
despite the Andrews Sisters” professionalism, is 
mediocre. There is nothing new here. It seems 
derivative. 


"Trees" is a visualization of Joyce Kilmer's fa- 
mous poem, with music by Oscar Rasbach 
sung by Fred Waring's Pennsylvanians. The 
music is too lush, but otherwise this little sec- 
tion is a gem. 

It is a direct presentation (with some anima- 
tion of animals and birds) of the work of an 
unsung story sketch artist: Dick Kelsey. 

Joyce Kilmer's poem has, of course, been 
debased through popularization, but Disney, 
a popular artist par excellence, sees only 


15.11 Concept piece for the “Pecos Bill” 
sequence performed by cowboy singing 
star Roy Rogers. 
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the truth and feeling — and, once or twice, 
intense joy — in Kilmer's work. A storm is vi- 
sualized with great economy and then the 
seasons are briefly shown; a gleaming land- 
scape is revealed by a tracking shot — this 
was before the zoom lens — and is seen to be 
only a reflection in a water drop on a bough: 
an autumnal sky is evoked by a leaf blowing 
away from a giant close shot to a long shot 
of leaves in a landscape. Never in the whole 
canon of Disney art has there been anything 
as directly impressionistic as this piece. The 
touch is sure, the images breathtaking, and it 
is a tragedy that the religious ending, purple 
sunburst and all, should plummet us so brutally 
from the sublime to the bathetic. There is a 
similar sentimentality with "Ave Maria” after 
the Moussorgsky section of Fantasia, 


"Blame It on the Samba," the last of the Latin 
American films, is a final Disney fling south of 
the border. It is an effective blend of live ac- 
tion and animation, with a live-action Ethel 
Smith pounding away at her real organ or 
drums and forever being blown up or at- 
tacked by the anarchic Aracuan Bird, whom 
viewers previously encountered in The Three 
Caballeros and in a short Donald Duck car- 


toon, "Clown of the, Jungle" (1947). A zany 
abandon dominates this piece, with Donald 
Duck and the urbane parrot José Carioca 
transported via a giant cocktail into a land 
of music and color. It has the frenetic exu- 
berance that characterizes the earlier Latin 
American films, and is great fun to watch 
as well as to listen to, for the music is lively 
and orchestrated with sparkle, and for once 
matches the imagery. 


*Here's a fall tale straight from the 
chuck wagon...Pecos Bill was 
the roughest, toughest, rootin'est, 
tootin'est, shootin'est cowpoke 
that ever lived.” 
Buddy Clark 


"Pecos Bill," the story of a Mowgli-like baby 
raised by coyotes to become a hero of the 
West, has some witty moments, the most im- 
pressive being the animated maps and spec- 
tacular feats undertaken by Bill when he cre- 
ates, for instance, the Rio Grande or the Gulf 
of Mexico. There is also a charming song. 
"Blue Shadows on the Trail," which is grace- 
fully animated. There is not sufficient time to 
establish character or sympathy before Bill's 
new wife, Slue Foot Sue, is 
bounced by her bustle to 
the moon. The joke is, liter- 
ally, monstrous, and the im- 
pact suspiciously nuclear. 
This is a thin little tale, made 
thinner by its inclusion 
within an incongruous sec- 
tion of live action, where 
real cowboys sit around 
a desert fire and sing with 
Roy Rogers and the Sons 
of the Pioneers. We can 
accept Ethel Smith within 
the madcap cocktail the 
Aracuan Bird has mixed, for 


15.12 


we are prepared there for anything. This final 
section “is wrecked,” as The Spectators critic 
pointed out, "by these players who wrench 
one away from the enchanting never-never 
land, bringing expatriated cartoons along 
with them.” The reason for this bizarre prairie 
jamboree must be, as John Grant points out 
in his Encyclopedia of Walt Disney’s Animated 
Characters (Hamlyn, 1987), “a somewhat ar- 
tificial attempt to ensure that the film could 
boast big-drawing names on its posters. "? 
| should add that it has become one of the 
most popular sections of the film. 


Melody Time concludes abruptly, with "The 
End” painted onto the artist's easel by the 
magic paintbrush, and we are left disjointed. 
It is a pity that such a weak piece should 


15.13 


have ended the film, for its parts are, | hope 
| have shown, much greater than its sum. 
The restless uncertainty; the experimenta- 
tion with color, line, and form that would 
never be attempted again, with the excep- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland (1951); the lyri- 
cal economy of “Trees”; the abstraction and 
surrealism of "Bumble Boogie" and "Blame It 
on the Samba"; and the primitive stylization 
of "Johnny Appleseed” make the film a fasci- 
nating subject for animators and the general 
public alike. 


15.12 Real-life 18th-century nurseryman 
John Chapman became immortalized in 
the folk character of Johnny Appleseed. 
15.13 Background painting for a 
disastrous moment in the Andrews 
Sisters” rendition of “Little Toot” by 
Hardie Gramatky. 


Song of the South 


(1946) 


Synopsis 
Young Johnny is brought to live with his mother 
and grandmother at the latter's Southern 
plantation. He doesn't understand that his 
parents are separating, and when he figures 
this out he decides to run away. Instead, he 
encounters Uncle Remus, who is telling stories 
to some children and uses psychology to 
change Johnny’s mind. In fact, his colorful tales 
of trickster Brer Rabbit and his adversaries Brer 
Fox and Brer Bear help Johnny through a series 
. of difficulties. Johnny's mother misunderstands 
Rémüs' motives and orders him to stay away 
from her son...but when Johnny is gored by 
a bull, the only one who can bring him out of 
his feverish delirium is Uncle Remus. All's well 
that ends well on a zip-a-dee-doo-dah day. 


WORLD PREMIERE November 12, 1946 (Atlanta) 
RUNNING TIME Technicolor, 1.37:1, 94 minutes 


- Cast 


SALLY RUTH WARRICK 

UNCLE REMUS JAMES BASKETT 
JOHNNY BOBBY DRISCOLL 
GINNY LUANA PATTEN 
GRANDMOTHER LUCILE WATSON 
AUNT TEMPY HATTIE MCDANIEL 
TOBY GLENN LEEDY 

THE FAVERS BOYS GEORGE NOKES, 
GENE HOLLAND 

JOHN ERIK ROLF 

MRS. FAVERS MARY FIELD 

MAID ANITA BROWN 


Voices 

BRER FOX JAMES BASKETT 

BRER BEAR NICK "NICODEMUS" STEWART 
BRER RABBIT JOHN D. LEE, JR. 

POSSUM HELEN CROZIER 


ADDITIONAL VOICE ("LAUGHING PLACE") 
JESSE CRYOR 


Crew 

ASSOCIATE PRODUCER PERCE PEARCE 
CARTOON DIRECTOR WILFRED JACKSON 
PHOTOPLAY DIRECTOR HARVE FOSTER 
SCREENPLAY DALTON REYMOND, MORTON 
GRANT, MAURICE RAPF 

ORIGINAL STORY DALTON REYMOND, 

FROM THE TALES OF UNCLE REMUS BY 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 

PHOTOGRAPHY GREGG: TOLAND 

FILM EDITOR’ WILLIAM M. MORGAN 

ART DIRECTOR PERRY FERGUSON 

COSTUMES MARY WILLS 

SPECIAL PROCESSES UB IWERKS 

SOUND DIRECTOR C. O. SLYFIELD 

SOUND RECORDING FRED LAU, HAROLD STECK 
ART TREATMENT ELMER PLUMMER 
TECHNICOLOR COLOR DIRECTOR 

NATALIE KALMUS 

ASSOCIATE TECHNICOLOR COLOR DIRECTOR 
MITCHELL KOVALESKI 

MUSIC DIRECTOR CHARLES WOLCOTT 
PHOTOPLAY SCORE DANIELE AMFITHEATROF 
CARTOON SCORE PAUL J. SMITH 

VOCAL DIRECTOR KEN DARBY 
ORCHESTRATIONS EDWARD H. PLUMB . 
CARTOON STORY BILL PEET, RALPH: WRIGHT, 
GEORGE STALLINGS 

CARTOON ART DIRECTORS KENNETH 
ANDERSON, CHARLES PHILIPPI, HUGH HENNESY, 
HAROLD DOUGHTY, PHILIP BARBER 

DIRECTING ANIMATORS MILT KAHL, 

ERIC LARSON, OLIVER M. JOHNSTON, JR., 

LES CLARK, MARC DAVIS, JOHN LOUNSBERY 
ANIMATORS DON LUSK, TOM MASSEY, MURRAY 
MCCLELLAN, JACK CAMPBELL, HAL KING, 
HARVEY TOOMBS, KEN O'BRIEN, AL COE, HAL 
AMBRO, CLIFF NORDBERG, RUDY LARRIVA 
BACKGROUND AND COLOR STYLISTS 
CLAUDE COATS, MARY BLAIR 

BACKGROUND ARTISTS RALPH HULETT, 

BRICE MACK. RAY HUFFINE, EDGAR STARR, 
ALBERT DEMPSTER 

EFFECTS ANIMATION JOSHUA MEADOR, 
GEORGE ROWLEY, BLAINE GIBSON, BRAD CASE 
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An Animator's Laughing Place 


By Leonard Maltin 


16.08 


Song of the South was a milestone in Walt 
Disney's career — not for its content, but for 
its intent. By 1944, when production began on 
the picture, Walt and his staff were tired of the 
instructional and informational films they had 
been making for various branches of the mili- 
tary and the U.S. government. Money was still 
tight, as the European markets were cut off 
during the war, and Walt could not afford to 
make an ambitious cartoon feature like Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs or Bambi. The 
answer, he decided, was to enter the world 
of live action, which was much less expensive 
and time-consuming than animation. Song of 


the South would incorporate several 
cartoon sequences, but it marked a 
giant step into new and unfamiliar ter- 
ritory for the Disney studio — and the 
vast Disney audience. (Both Walt and 
the press conveniently forgot about 
The Reluctant Dragon, from 1941.) 

The idea of dramatizing the Uncle 
Remus stories written by Joel Chandler 
Harris (1848-1908) had been ger- 
minating in Walt’s mind for some 
time. He explored the possibility of 
animating these colorful yarns in the 
late 1930s and finally purchased the 
screen rights from Harris’ family for 
a reported $10,000 in 1939. It was a 
modest sum considering the fact that 
several generations had been raised 
on Harris’ writings. 

Joel Harris was born and raised in 
Georgia, an illegitimate child who 
credited his mother with his lifelong love of 
reading. As a teenager he landed a job with 
a newspaper publisher who also owned a 
plantation. The young Harris spent consider- 
able time in the slave quarters, soaking up 
the language, culture and storytelling tradi- 
tions of African Americans, Many of their folk 
tales, passed along verbally, inspired Harris’ 
later work. He pursued a career in journalism 
and in time became a respected writer and 
editor, Ironically, given the latter-day contro- 
versy surrounding Song of the South, he was 
outspoken on the subject of race relations 
in the South, and promoted education and 


equality for blacks. According to biographer 
Bruce Bickley, he "set a national tone for rec- 
onciliation between North and South after the 
Civil War.“ 

He introduced his most famous character in 
1876, in one of his newspaper columns, and 
penned "The Story of Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Fox 
as told by Uncle Remus" in 1879 in the Atlanta 
Constitution. This led to a series of serialized 
stories based on the tall tales he had heard 
as a boy on the plantation. His goal, he later 
said, was to "preserve in permanent shape 
those curious mementoes of a period that will 
no doubt be sadly misrepresented by histo- 
rians of the future."? His skillful use of dialect 
and animal protagonists with all-too-human 
qualities made his work stand out and earned 
him an enormous following around the world, 
including such prominent admirers as Mark 
Twain and Rudyard Kipling. 


It may be difficult for some people to em- 
brace a film that extols the customs and ritu- 
als of the Old South, which inspired so many 
popular songs and movies in years gone by. 

All the more reason to examine Song of the 
South for what it is and what it is not. It is a 
heartfelt story about a lonely boy who learns 
that his parents are separating, and comes 
to live with his mother at his grandmother's 
plantation. He finds comfort and wisdom in 


160! With typography reminiscent of 
Gone with the Wind, this first-release 
movie poster promised a lavish live-action 
production. 

16.02 The film’s title cards were carefully 
rendered in the style of book illustrations. 
16.03-07 Frames from the finished film. 
16.08-09 Mary Blair also provided 
costume designs and sketched many of 
the interiors to help the art direction. 
These drawings show the influence of 
traditional American folk art. 
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the fables he hears from a kindly old man 
who lives in a sharecropper's cabin on the 
property. Uncle Remus' stories about the trick- 
ster Brer Rabbit and his adversaries, Brer Fox 
and Brer Bear, all have lessons that help the 
boy work through his problems. The film is told 
from the boy's point of view, which is why | 


responded so strongly to it when | first saw it 
as a youngster. 


*[T]he Disney movie is not a docu- 
mentary on the American South. 
The film remains a sweet and 
gentle tale of a kindly old gentle- 
man helping a young child.” 

Floyd Norman 


| also fell in love with the character of Uncle 
Remus, who is played so winningly by James 
Baskett. | didn’t see him as representative of 
the entire black race. What's more, in the 
film's emotional climax, when the feverish 
boy lies in bed, unresponsive to anyone but 
his tale-spinning friend, we see a close-up of 
two hands clasped together, one white, one 
black: the boy's and Uncle Remus”, in an 


unbreakable bond. This is not only a tearful 
moment but an unprecedented one in a film 
made in the 1940s. 

My reaction to Song of the South has never 
changed over the years. The “takeaway” is 
genuine love and admiration for Uncle Remus 
and the simple truths he imparts through his 
tales. What's more, in a film where all the 
white adults are stiff and unsympathetic, he is 
unquestionably the hero. 

Veteran animator and story man Floyd 
Norman, first African American anima- 
tor to be hired at the Walt Disney Studios, 
has nothing but warm feelings toward the 
film, which he saw when it was new and re- 
visited with fellow Disney staffers years later. 
In his foreword to Jim Korkis’ book Who's 
Afraid of the Song of the South?, he writes, “| 
often remind people that the Disney movie is 
not a documentary on the American South, 
The film remains a sweet and gentle tale 
of a kindly old gentleman helping a young 
child get through a troubled time. The mo- 
tion picture is also flavored with some of 
the most inspired cartoon animation ever 
put on the screen. If you're a fan of classic 


Disney storytelling, | guarantee you'll not find 
a better film. "? 

Three writers tackled the live-action screen- 
play, beginning with an expert on the Old 
South named Dalton S. Reymond. Walt also 
hired prominent black actor-author-composer 
Clarence Muse to serve as a consultant, but 
Reymond's approach to the material caused 
him to quit — and spread the word among 
friends in the black press that Song of the 
South was headed in the wrong direction. 
Disney subsequently hired B-movie veteran 
Morton Grant and up-and-coming screen- 
writer Maurice Rapf to polish and improve the 
script. Rapf later defended his employer and 
said, unequivocally, "Walt was not a racist; he 
was hoping not to offend the blacks. “4 

A major bone of contention — and ongoing 
source of confusion — is the question of when 
the story takes place. While the setting is the 
Reconstruction era, the presence of blacks on 
a plantation gave many viewers — including 
most of the people who protested Song of 
the South —the impression that it took place 
in the antebellum South. The presence of 
Oscar-winning actress Hattie McDaniel, who 
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memorably portrayed Mammy in the Civil 
War epic Gone with the Wind and played a 
house servant here, may have contributed to 
this misapprehension. (A simple opening title 
card could have cleared up the matter, but 
Walt and his colleagues thought it was clear 
that their film took place after the war.) 

The NAACP, though noting the “remark- 
able artistic merit^ of the film, deplored "the 
impression it gives of an idyllic master-slave 
relationship which is a distortion of the facts. "* 

A Disney spokesman, quoted in PM, noted 
that the film did not depict slavery, since 
it took place after the Civil War, and that 
Disney "was not trying to put across any 
message, but was making a sincere effort to 
depict American folklore, to put the Uncle 
Remus stories into pictures." The spokesman 
also pointed to a review written by Herman 
Hill in a black newspaper the Pittsburgh 
Courier, reading in part: "The truly sympa- 
thetic handling of the entire production from 


16.10-11 Although Mary Blair's art was 
also used as a model for the live-action 
scenes, her visionary style was fully 

brought out in the animated sequences. 
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a racial standpoint is calculated. ..to prove 
of inestimable good in the furthering of inter- 
racial relations. "* 


who gave them detailed and vivid story- 
boards to work with. Andreas Deja, a modern 
master of Disney animation and a keen-eyed 


Racial issues aside, mainstream critics were student of this work, says, 


lukewarm about the film. Bosley Crowther 
wrote in The New York Times that "the ratio 
of ‘live’ to cartoon action is approximately 
two to one, and that is approximately the 
ratio of its mediocrity to its charm."" Time 
thought that "it could have used a much 
heavier helping of cartooning," claiming 
that except for the two youngsters, "the live 
actors are bores." The Ottawa Journal con- 
curred. "Story of misunderstood Johnny gets 
away to an ambling start, and only picks 
up...when the live Uncle Remus segues into 
the first cartoon sequence...the rest of the 
story, including the confused and insufficiently 
explained estrangement of the parents, over- 
balances the three cartoon sequences, and 
could be cut... These cartoon sequences are 
great stuff. "* 

Great stuff indeed. The animation team 
dove into this assignment with relish. They 
loved the three varied and sharply defined 
characters they had to work with, Marc Davis 
later said, “I think almost all the animators 
who worked on it would have to say that 
they never did anything that was more fun 
than that, "? 

Animation director Wilfred Jackson told 
Don Peri, “I think the happiest time | ever had 
working on any picture after the first early 
years was on the Song of the South. That was 
a wonderful experience for me. I'll tell you 
why it was a wonderful experience. Walt was 
again very closely, personally involved with 
what we were doing. This was his first venture 
into live-action features and he was quite in- 
terested in the outcome, This meant that Walt 
was working closely with us and this always 
made a thing really exciting. "o 

The animators also had great praise for story 
man Bill Peet (then known as William Peed), 


"I recall how Eric Larson, Marc Davis, Milt 
Kahl, and Ollie Johnston all praised Bill 
Peet's story work. It is amazing to witness 
just how closely Peet's character poses and 
staging — as seen in his story sketches — 
were used by the animators. (The same 
can be said for One Hundred and One 
Dalmatians, a film Peet storyboarded sin- 
gle-handedly, years later.) 

What impresses me personally when | 
watch the animation is the high energy 
within the movements. Dynamic animation 
like in this film can end up looking over- 
animated with too much motion, too many 
poses, in which case the communication to 
the audience would be compromised. But 
these top artists were able to find key poses 
ihat were held just long enough to read 
(and to reveal something about the per- 
sonality) within sometimes hectic motion. 
In other words, the characters” high-energy 
acting patterns were carefully timed in or- 
der to maintain clarity.” 


Animator Eric Larson later told Disney's 
Howard Green how much he admired Milt 
Kahl's work in one particular scene with Brer 
Fox "when he was madder than hell. ‘I’m 
gonna skin ya,” | think that was the line. The 
mouth on the fox never opened except that 
the lip curls were in perfect sync. The teeth 
were always clenched." 

Larson also said, "Just having (James) 
Baskett around was a lot of that inspiration, 
his interpretation of the characters. There 
was nothing under the sun this guy couldn't 
do, and he just loved these three charac- 
ters. | don't think we've ever had better dia- 
logue.”!2 In addition to playing Uncle Remus, 


Baskett provided the voice of Brer Fox, using 
the fast-talking patter technique he em- 
ployed as the character Gabby Gibson on 
the Amos 'n' Andy radio show — and even 
filled in for Johnny Lee as Brer Rabbit when 
Lee was absent from a recording session. On 
camera, he and Hattie McDaniel contribute 
one of the film's most delightful scenes when 
she sings "Sooner or Later" as she feeds him 
some of her freshly made apple pie. 

Baskett won over everyone who worked 
on the film, including Walt, who later peti- 
tioned the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences to give him a special Academy 
Award "for his able and heartwarming char- 
acterization of Uncle Remus, friend and story- 
Teller to the children of the world." 

Disney was also proud of Bobby Driscoll 
and Luana Patten, two extremely winning 
and talented young children who proved 
their worth in this film. He signed them to 
contracts and built them up as his own per- 
sonal stars over the next few years, with con- 
siderable success. 

Walt Disney did not yet have facilities for 
shooting live-action movies, so he rented a 
stage at the Samuel Goldwyn studio for interi- 
ors and had a crew build 
exterior sets in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Former assistant 
director Harve Foster was 
the credited director, 
although Walt was very 
much hands-on during 
production, and Bill Peet 
closely supervised each 
shot where cartoon char- 
acters would later be 
integrated to make sure 
the framing and composi- 
tion were correct. The 
movie was photographed 
by the renowned Gregg 
Toland, who shot The 


Grapes of Wrath (USA, 1940) for John Ford 
and Citizen Kane (USA, 1941) for Orson Welles. 

The combination of live action and anima- 
tion in the film is startling and the transitions 
used to link them are ingenious, from the first, 
with a literal burst of blue introducing the live 
Uncle Remus walking down an animated 
path, to later, more intricate dissolves, In the 
first such sequence Brer Rabbit dances about 
Uncle Remus' feet, casting a shadow as he 
does. It is virtually impossible to tell where the 
live filme ends and the animation begins. 

Says Andreas Deja, 


"The interaction between actor James 
Baskett and the animated critters is perfect. 
Whenever there is eye contact between 
them, it looks entirely believable. As Baskett 
acted out his scenes solo, before the anima- 
tion was added, he knew that when a bee 
was supposed to hover close to his face, he 
himself needed to cross his eyes slightly in or- 
der to achieve convincing eye contact. 
One of his most amazing performances 
involves Uncle Remus interacting with a 
fishing frog, sitting on a log. Being annoyed 
at the rabbit's antics, the frog stuffs his 
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pipe. Uncle Remus lights a match, and an 
animated flame appears. He places it on 
the frog's pipe, then his own. After a few 
puffs, the frog proclaims, ‘You mark my 
words, that young scamp is gonna put his 
foot in it one of these days.’ The frog's 
acting is understated; he is just grumpy 
because the rabbit interrupted his fishing. 
Live action and animation blend together 
into one universe, an extraordinary cine- 
matic moment. ”** 


This is movie magic at its best, Walt wanted 
to expand on what the studio had accom- 
plished in the interaction between live and 
animated characters in The Three Caballeros, 
ana did. 

Eric Larson later remarked, “| think that was 
the simplest approach to combination, and 
the best approach we ever had. When he's 
singing "Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah,' it's a cartoon 
set, a built set. It was so doggone simple." 

The film also benefited from the back- 
ground and color styling of Mary Blair and 
Claude Coats. Blair made a 10-day trip to 
Georgia to soak up atmosphere, and her 
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distinctive concept art had a profound influ- 
ence on both the animated and live-action 
portions of the finished film. In The Art and 
Flair of Mary Blair, animation historian John 
Canemaker wrote, "Her plein-air paintings 
of Georgia cotton and cornfields, dusty red 
roads, wooden shacks, plantation mansions, 
and burning sunsets were adapted — in high- 
key hues— into Song of the South's special- 
effects sequences: live-action Uncle Remus 
interacts with cartoon critters against a Mary 
Blair blue sky along a Mary Blair burnt sienna 
road amid Mary Blair greenery.” 

Blair has many avid admirers among con- 
temporary animation figures, including Pixar's 
Pete Docter who says, 


“To my eye, much of her color choices on 
that film are uncharacteristically light, The 
values are closer to each other, making 
the images less bold and deep than her 
usual work. This brightness means the col- 
ors aren't quite as saturated and poppy as 
they usually are in her work (though that 
is of course a relative statement), but it all 
works perfectly to capture the sense of hu- 
midity and atmosphere of the hot southern 
air. (My family and | spent a few weeks in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi a few 
years ago, and it was hot and damp!) More 
importantly, her choices echo the ener- 
getic, upbeat spirit of the story and perfor- 
mances. As usual, Blair creates the friendly 
feel of a place where you'd want to spend 
some time.”?* 


The score for Song of the South was written 
by two composers: Daniele Amfitheatrof han- 
dled the live-action scenes and studio vet- 
eran Paul Smith did the cartoon sequences. 
Musical director Charles Wolcott supervised 
and called on Ken Darby for vocal direc- 
tion, including the use of a chorus. The songs 
were contributed by a number of tunesmiths, 


all of whom did a good job, but Allie Wrubel 
and Ray Gilbert hit pay dirt with "Zip-A-Dee- 
Doo-Dah,” which not only became a hit 
but won an Academy Award as Best Song. 
(Amfitheatrof, Smith, and Wolcott were nomi- 
nated for Best Scoring as well.) 

Song of the South was an expensive film 
to make but a box-office success and re- 
mained profitable through its theatrical reis- 
sues in 1956, 1972, 1980, and 1986. Walt built 
an episode of his Disneyland TV show around 
it to promote the 1956 release, and readers of 
Sunday-newspaper comic sections enjoyed a 
weekly Uncle Remus strip from 1945 to 1972. 

Although unseen since its 1986 release — 
the Walt Disney Company determined that 
Song of the South isn't appropriate for a 
modern-day audience and it no longer re- 
issues the film — the movie's cartoon stars 
found new life as central figures in the wa- 
ter-flume attraction Splash Mountain, which 


debuted at Disneyland in 1989. Marc Davis, 
who had worked on the original film as a 
"directing animator," got to revisit the char- 
acters he enjoyed so much in his latter-day 
role as an Imagineer. And the company hired 
Nicodemus “Nick” Stewart, at age 70, to pro- 
vide the voice of Brer Bear, as he had more 
than 30 years earlier. 

The debate over the value of Song of the 
South will no doubt continue, but there is no 
argument over the resonance of its characters 
or the quality of its animation. Disneyphiles 
and animators alike consider it some of the 
finest work ever done at the studio. 


16.12 During a 10-day trip (o Georgia, 
Mary Blair studied the atmosphere of the 
South and did research on the historical 
settings, which shows in her concept art. 
16.13 Actors Luana Patten, James Baskett, 
Glenn Leedy, and Bobby Driscoll enjoying 
a “Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah” day on the 
Burbank studio lot. 
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"KATRINA" | 
"ICHABOD CRANE" 4 
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Two Fabulous Characters 


By Brian Sibley 


"We're through with caviar, from now on it's 
mashed potatoes and gravy.“' That was how a 
frustrated Walt Disney reacted when his studio 
found itself facing the problems arising from the 
Second World War in Europe. To keep going. 
he shelved his ambitious plans for animated 
features and survived by producing wartime 
training and propaganda films and a series of 
package movies in which often random short 
subjects were compiled into a feature-length 
program, sometimes also involving early experi- 
ments with live-action moviemaking. 

By 1949, with finances becoming more sta- 
ble and many of the artists who had served 
in the armed forces now back at the studio, 
Disney felt emboldened to start work on a 
single story feature with Cinderella. While 
that film was on the drawing boards, a fi- 
nal portmanteau production was released. 
Compromised of a duo of animated stories, 
it provided a strong indication that the once- 
familiar Disney style was back in business. 

Originally entitled Two Fabulous Characters, 
it combined adaptations of Kenneth 
Grahame's The Wind in the Willows, and 
Washington Irving's The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow and when it eventually reached the 
screen, those literary origins were somewhat 
cumbersomely signalled by the ungainly title 
The Adventures of Ichabod and Mr. Toad. 

The Wind in the Willows had been under 
consideration for some years and was being 
talked about as a prospective full-length fea- 
ture in 1941, the year which saw the release 
of The Reluctant Dragon, a thinly-disguised 


backstage tour of the Disney studio that fea- 
tured three short films, one of which was the 
tile story, drawn from Kenneth Grahame's 
1898 book, Dream Days. 

Grahame's Dream Days, like its precursor 
The Golden Age, were adult recollections 
of childhood, as opposed to being specifi- 
cally aimed at child readers. The books made 
Grahame a household name in America and 
when a reporter from the popular magazine 
Everybody's visited the author in his Berkshire 
home, she discovered that he had been writ- 
ing a serial story for his son about the reckless 
misadventures of Mr. Toad and the attempts 
by his friends to avoid disaster. Encouraged 
by the journalist, Grahame developed the 
episodic narrative as The Wind in the Willows. 
But despite his reputation, the author had dif- 
ficulty finding a British or American publisher for 


17.01 The film's poster made much of 

its celebrity narrators — especially the 
opportunity to “Hear BING sing.” 

17.02 The use of cold colors on the title 
card reflects the film's crucial nighttime 
sequences and the autumnal and wintery 
settings. Production still. 

17.03-04 Angus MacBadger, Rat, and Mole 
attend Toad’s trial on a charge of stealing 
a motorcar. A newspaper headline 
announces the eventual outcome to the 
adventure. Production stills. 

17.05-07 Ichabod Crane daydreams of 

the beautiful Katrina. Terrified by the 
Headless Horseman, Ichabod ultimately 
loses his love to his nemesis, Brom Bones. 
Produetion stills. 

17.08 Original cel painting, on a generie 
background, of Toad with his gypsy 
caravan and Cyril the horse. 


his new book. However, through the interven- 
tion of President Theodore Roosevelt, one of 
Grahame's most ardent transatlantic admir 
ers, Toad's story eventually saw publication in 
1908. 

For all the popularity of Grahame's books 
in the United States, there was still an inher- 
ent awkwardness in Disney's attempt to 
combine such an innately British book with a 
story as quintessentially American as Irving's 
fantasy — even though, ironically, the au- 
thor had written Sleepy Hollow while living in 
Birmingham, England. 

This mismatch was further heightened by 
choosing the clipped, no-nonsense accent 
of archetypal Englishman Basil Rathbone to 
narrate the story of Toad and the relaxed, 
easygoing tones of Bing Crosby to tell and 


I MÀ 


sing the tale of Ichabod Crane's midnight en- 
counter with the Headless Horseman. 

The film's famous storytellers are never 
seen: the camera passes through a stained 
glass window in an ivy-clad wall into a li- 
brary crammed with sumptuously bound 
books. Unseen hands take the respective vol- 
umes from the shelves, with Rathbone liken- 
ing Toad's fame to that of Robin Hood, King 
Arthur, and Sherlock Holmes, while Crosby 
compares Ichabod Crane with Paul Bunyan, 
Davy Crockett, Daniel Boone, and two other 
legendary characters whose stories had al- 
ready been told in Disney animation: Johnny 
Appleseed and Pecos Bill. It was clearly a mar- 
riage of convenience, although possibly less 
uncomfortable than the unproduced concept 
of having Mickey Mouse link the stories. 
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Of the two sequences, “The Wind in the 
Willows” is the more successful in that it re- 
counts its tale with high energy and great 
economy. All the pastoral, lyrical aspects of 
Grahame's book are stripped away so that 
the story focuses solely on the robust comedy 
of Toad's grand obsessions and the perilous 
exploits that inevitably follow. This approach 
captures the humor and vitality of Grahame's 
larger-than-life protagonist and owed much 
to Toad of Toad Hall, A. A. Milne's successful 
play version of the book, the rights to which 
Disney had first pursued in 1938. 

There were, inevitably, amendments and 
additions: Mr. Toad became “J. Thaddeus 
Toad" —a pomposity of which the author 
might have approved—while, for some reason 
(perhaps the fact that Kenneth Grahame had 
been born in Edinburgh), Badger acquired 
a faux-Scottish accent and was renamed 


“Angus MacBadger.” In order fo make Toad’s 
behavior seem less reprehensible, he no lon- 
ger stole a motorcar but instead acquired it by 
giving the weasels the deeds to Toad Hall as 
a trade. The car was still, of course, stolen, but 
Toad was merely a hoodwinked dupe. The vil- 
lain of the piece was now a character named 
Mr. Winkie, the dishonest publican of the inn 
frequented by the ne'er-do-well weasels. 

In addition to Rathbone's authoritative, 
wryly ironic narration, the voice cast featured 
a clutch of eccentric English actors: Colin 
Campbell playing the naively innocent Mole, 
and Claud Allister lending his plummy tones to 
Rat. No longer the carefree messing-about-in- 
boats character of the book, Rat became a 
pompous and punctilious English squire with a 
drooping mustache and sporting (perhaps as 
a parody of Rathbone's famous Sherlockian 
screen persona) a pipe and deerstalker. 


Eric Blore — one of Hollywood's best-loved 
portrayers of butlers — played the excitable, 
mercurial Toad: a curious cross-mix of Oscar 
Wilde and Donald Duck and the very em- 
bodiment of Grahame's irresponsible, fool- 
hardy adventurer. 

Toad's companion in his heedless exploits 
was the wisecracking caravan horse, Cyril 
Proudbottom. In the original book, the horse 
has no name and never speaks. The likely in- 
spiration for Cyril is Milne's Toad of Toad Hall, 
in which he goes under the name Alfred and 
is given amusing dialogue. 

The Disney equine —self-styled "a bit of 
a trotter, a bit of a rotter” — was voiced by 
Lancashire-born English comic and singer 
J. Pat O'Malley, whose vocal style (and, in- 
deed, Cyril's toothy grin) suggest the por- 
trayal owed something to fellow Lancastrian 
comedian George Formby. 


17.09 

One of several highlights is the sequence 
in which Toad and Cyril cavort wildly around 
the English countryside — careering through 
hedges, fences, streams, barns, and, finally, a 
greenhouse — to the madcap melody "We're 
merrily on our way to nowhere in particular." 

The crazy caravan jaunt is typical of the 
comedic style, and the film's frantic pace 
is achieved through a combination of rapid 
editing and the clever shortcut of using news- 
paper headlines to drive the plot forward 
from “TOAD ARRESTED! ‘Speed Mania’ Lands 
Wealthy Playboy in Toils of the Law” to “TOAD 
EXONERATED — GOOD NAME CLEARED.” 

The battle to recover the deeds to Toad Hall 
from Winkie and the weasels is a perfectly sus- 
tained chase sequence with enough twists 


17.09 Unproduced cel setup of Toad Hall 
featuring a framed picture of Toad 
gambling in a casino. 
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and turns to rival anything from Tom and Jerry 
or the Looney Tunes gang. 

The story then hurtles to its conclusion: 
“J. Thaddeus Toad Returns to Country Estate 
and Bosom of His Friends" — at least until he 
discovers a new passion and is seen zigzag- 
ging off into the sunset with Cyril in a biplane! 

Disney had stayed remarkably close to the 
Toad-centered chapters of The Wind in the 
Willows and had even overcome the diffi- 
culty, inherent in Kenneth Grahame’s text, of 
dressed and talking animals interacting with 
the human world — including having a toad 
driving a motor car and a railway engine. But 
for some it was not enough. 

Writing in The Observer, British critic C. A. 
Lejeune complained, "Ali (Disney) has added 
is a slight touch of vulgarity: all he has omit- 
ted is the book's essential freshness... Where 
is the sense of running water, and the whis- 
per of wind in the willows? He has meant, | 
am sure, to be honest, but like Mr. Toad, he 
has gone lusting after strange contraptions 
and neglected the homely things he used 
to know."? 

Unlike the story of Toad — which benefited 
from considerable preliminary work across a 
number of years — Ichabod's narrative had 
the appearance of being hastily assembled. 
Also, in marked contrast to the appealing 
(and largely animal) cast of "The Wind in the 
Willows," the human inhabitants of Sleepy 
Hollow are, in the words of one critic, "stilted, 
awkward creations. "? 

The story's love interest, Katrina Van Tassel 
— according to Washington Irving, "universally 
famed...for her beauty" —has the mascar- 
aed prettiness of a '40s all-American cover 


17.10-21 Story sketches of the sequence 

in which Ichabod Crane woos Katrina 
and each time Brom Bones attempts to 
usurp Ichabod's place in her affections, 
the schoolmaster accidentally bests Brom 
and manages to get the upper hand. 


girl (and recalls several previous Disney hero- 
ines of the era), while Brom Bones, "the burly, 
roaring, roistering blade” who competes with 
Ichabod for her attentions, is a lumpen, lan- 
tern-jawed lout. The supporting cast of villag- 
ers and Ichabod's relentless lady admirers are 
likewise unattractive, 


“Never had the schoolmaster felt 
so melancholy, so utterly alone, 
and the nearer he approached 
the Hollow, the more dismal he 
became...” 


Bing Crosby narration to 
The Adventures of Ichabod and Mr. Toad 


Even the idiosyncratic Ichabod Crane proved 
challenging, especially since, as described 
by the author, there is very little about his 
ungainly appearance to make him endear- 
ing: "He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with 
narrow shoulders, long arms and legs... His 
head was small, and flat at top, with huge 
ears, large green glassy eyes, and a long snip 
nose, so that it looked like a weathercock 
perched on his spindle neck to tell which way 
the wind blew.” 

In Walt Disney and Europe, Robin Allan 
quotes an anonymous studio story note (with, 
he suggests, “the ring of the outspoken Milt 
Kahl”) criticizing the animation of the central 
character: “Looks like the guys are afraid to 
animate him...he's a tall skinny guy... if the 
guys can't make a personality like this come 
across we're limited to mice and bunnies."^ 

The overriding difficulty with the charac- 
terizations, however, is their total reliance on 
Bing Crosby's vocal performance. Although 
adept at crooning the “Hollywooden” songs 
and despite a performance that is intimate 
in tone, full of charm and embellished with 
moments of extemporized whimsy, his solo 
turn fails to bring the characters fully and 


memorably alive. 
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Nevertheless, the story of the itinerant 
schoolmaster who is afraid of ghosts is re- 
deemed by some ingenious episodes: nota- 
bly the rival courtship of Katrina by Ichabod 
and Brom, which has all the hallmarks of the 
studio's leading gag director, Jack Kinney; 
and the climactic scenes in which Ichabod 
mounts Gunpowder, his emaciated steed, 
and sets out on his fateful Halloween ride 
through the benighted Hollow. 

Taking its cue from the brooding concept 
art and blue-hued color palette of Mary 
Blair and John Hench, the sequence is filled 
with atmospheric animation — clouds clos- 
ing around the moon like giant hands, rat- 
ting swirls of autumnal leaves, gnarled 
trees looming up out of the shadows — mar- 
ried to an ingenious soundtrack of crickets 
chirping “Ichabod, Ichabod,” frogs croak- 


17.22 


ing "Headless Horseman," and the crows 
screaming "Beware! Beware!” as they fly off 
into the mist. 

The anticipation of the eventual rendez- 
vous with the Horseman is somewhat drawn 
out (certainly after the lengthy prologue to 
the event and is in sharp contrast to the dy- 
namic pacing of "The Wind in the Willows”), 
but when the fearsome specter eventually 
appears, clad in black with a purple cloak 
and wielding a flashing sword, the ensuing 
chase combines terror and comedy in a mas- 
ter class of animated storytelling by Wolfgang 
Reitherman and John Sibley. 

Released in October 1949 — in time for 
Halloween — the film garnered largely favor- 
able reviews. According to Boxoffice, "Walt 
Disney's animated wizardry is at its best in 
this thoroughly delightful and amusing twin- 


bill”; while, in the opinion of Variety, itranked 
“among the best full-length cartoons turned 
out by the Walt Disney studio... "^ 

The New York Times reviewer astutely noted, 
“As a craftsman who had strayed slightly from 
his chosen field, Walt Disney is to be congratu- 
lated on his return to the realm of pure anima- 
tion... and one in which a supporting cast of 
‘live’ players is refreshingly absent.” 

British critic Edward Hodgkin, writing in The 
Spectator, described the film's fear-filled cli- 
max as “executed with great skill and cumula- 
tive horror... guaranteed to give a child night- 
mares for a week.”* Indeed, the British Board 
of Film Censors issued an "A" certification, 
denoting "Adult" content and the need for 
parental guidance. 

The Adventures of Ichabod and Mr. Toad 
had a sustained afterlife. An edited version 
of Toad's story was first screened on televi- 
sion in 1955 as part of the Disneyland TV series 
under the title "The Wind in the Willows." The 
Ichabod segment of the film, renamed "The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow," had its television 
premiere during the following season, aug- 
mented by an animated prologue relating the 
life of Washington Irving. Minus that additional 
material, "Sleepy Hollow” received a cine- 
matic release in 1958 and 
"The Wind in the Willows" 
was seen in British the- 
aters in 1967 and then 
in America in 1975 un- 
der yet another title, The 
Madcap Adventures of 
Mr. Toad. The film was 
also released as an edu- 
cational title under the 
name, The Adventures of 
J. Thaddeus Toad in 1980. 

The film had one fur- 
ther incarnation: when 
Disneyland opened in 
1955, Mr. Toad’s Wild Ride 


was one of the park’s inaugural attractions. 
A similar dark ride was installed in the Magic 
Kingdom at Walt Disney World in 1971, where 
it remained until 1998, 

The Disneyland version was rebuilt in 1983 as 
part of the park’s New Fantasyland develop- 
ment. Its impressive, elaborately-decorated 
facade replicating Toad Halll, complete with 
smoking chimneys, armorial bearings, a statue 
of the owner, and a weather vane showing 
him hurtling along in his car, is an enduring 
memorial to those frustrating “mashed potato 
and gravy” years that, back in 1949, were set 
to change with a new decade and the arrival 
of a new Disney princess. 


17.22 One of many concepts by Mary 
Blair for the story of Ichabod Crane 

and the Headless Horseman. 

17.23 Story sketch for an unproduced 
sequence featuring the “ghosts and 
banshees” gathering “for their nightly 
Jamboree” as described in the lyries to 
Bing Crosby’s “Headless Horseman” song. 
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So Dear to My Heart 


(1949) 


Synopsis 

The time is 1903 in rural America. Young 
Jeremiah lives with his strict but loving 
grandmother. When the family sheep gives 
birth to twins and shuns the black lamb, 
Jeremiah adopts it, against Granny's better 
judgment. Uncle Hiram, the town blacksmith 
and handyman, encourages the boy to train 
the rambunctious animal to compete at the 
county fair. The night before the big event, the 
sheep runs away; in the morning, Jeremiah 
brings it home and tells Granny he promised 
God he would not compete if He spared the 
sheep. Granny replies that she promised God 
that they would go if Danny, the sheep, was 
spared. At the fair, theirs is the only sheep 
without a pedigree, but the judge gives him 
an award of special merit because “it's what 
you do with what you got that counts.” 


U.S. RELEASE January 19, 1949 
TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
1.33:1, 82 minutes 


Cast 

UNCLE HIRAM BURL IVES 

GRANNY KINCAID BEULAH BONDI 
HEAD JUDGE HARRY CAREY 

TILDY LUANA PATTEN 

JEREMIAH KINCAID BOBBY DRISCOLL 
STOREKEEPER RAYMOND BOND 
VILLAGER WALTER SODERLING 

HORSE TRAINER MATT WILLIS 

JUDGE SPELMAN B. COLLINS 


Voices 


ADULT JEREMIAH, NARRATOR JOHN BEAL 
OWL KEN CARSON 


VOCAL BACKGROUNDS THE RHYTHMAIRES 


Crew 
DIRECTOR HAROLD SCHUSTER 


‘SCREENPLAY JOHN. TUCKER BATTLE. BASED ON 
THE BOOK MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH BY 


STERLING NORTH 

PHOTOPLAY ART DIRECTOR JOHN EWING 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY WINTON 

C. HOCH, ASC 

EDITORS THOMAS SCOTT, LLOYD L. RICHARDSON 
MUSICAL SCORE PAUL J. SMITH 

VOCAL DIRECTOR KEN DARBY 
ORCHESTRATIONS EDWARD H. PLUMB 

MUSIC EDITOR AL TEETER 

PHOTOPLAY SET DIRECTOR MAC ALPER 
SPECIAL PROCESS SHOTS UB IWERKS 
SOUND DIRECTOR C.O. SLYFIELD 

SOUND RECORDING MAX HUTCHINSON, 
ROBERT O. COOK 

TECHNICAL DIRECTOR LARRY LANSBURGH 
TECHNICOLOR COLOR DIRECTOR 

NATALIE KALMUS 

ASSOCIATE TECHNICOLOR COLOR DIRECTOR 
MORGAN PADELFORD 

ASSOCIATE PRODUCER PERCE PEARCE 
CARTOON DIRECTOR HAMILTON LUSKE 
CARTOON STORY TREATMENT MARC DAVIS, 
KEN ANDERSON, WILLIAM PEET 

CARTOON ART TREATMENT JOHN HENCH, 
MARY BLAIR; DICK-KELSEY. 

CARTOON LAYOUT A. KENDALL O' CONNOR, 
HUGH HENNESY, DON GRIFFITH, THOR PUTNAM 
CARTOON BACKGROUNDS ART RILEY. 

RALPH HULETT, JIMI TROUT, DICK ANTHONY, 
BRICE MACK, RAY HUFFINE 

ANIMATORS ERIC LARSON, JOHN LOUNSBERY, 
HAL KING, MILT KAHL, LES CLARK, DON LUSK, 
MARVIN WOODWARD 

EFFECTS ANIMATION GEORGE ROWLEY, 
JOSHUA MEADOR, DAN MACMANUS 
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“One of Walt Disney's least-known films was also 
his personal favorite, an idealized vision of rural 
life at the turn of the 20th century. It even helped 
pave the way for realizing that idea on an even 
larger scale — in Disneyland.” 


Leonard Maltin 


18.08 


18.09 


18.01 First-release movie poster. 

18.02-07 Film frames and film stills. 

18,08-09 Mary Blair’s masterful concept art set 
the color palette of the entire film. The following 
year saw her debut as a celebrated illustrator 

of non-Disney children's books such as I Can Fly. 
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18.10 The late 1940s saw a comeback of 
American folk art in both music and painting. 
Mary Blair's designs resemble the innocent 
simplieity of traditional quilts. 

18.11 All through his life, Walt Disney glorified 
his childhood on a farm in Marceline, Missouri. 
For this very personal film, he had its barn 
rebuilt as he remembered it. 

18.12 Disney enjoys a moment of rest in the rural 
midwestern setting he remembered so well. 


Cinderella 


(1950) 


Synopsis 

Orphaned by the death of her father and left to 
live with her cruel stepmother, Lady Tremaine, 
and two selfish stepsisters, Cinderella exists as 
their maid. Caretaker to her animal friends, her 
beauty and genuine heart shine through. At 
the royal palace, the king laments his lack of 
grandchildren. To encourage the prince to find 
a wife, invitations to a ball are sent to "every 
eligible maiden" in the land, but Lady Tremaine 
thwarts Cinderella's efforts to attend, ensuring 
that her own daughters have a chance with 
the prince. 

Thanks to her animal friends and a Fairy 
Godmother, Cinderella arrives at the ball in the 
grandest gown imaginable — complete with 
glass slippers. Love at first sight captivates 
Prince Charming and Cinderella, who are lost 
in a mist of enchantment until the garden clock 
begins to chime. Cinderella must flee before 
the stroke of midnight, for the Fairy Godmother's 
magic was temporary. In her haste, she loses 
one of her glass slippers. 

A proclamation is sent across the land 
announcing the prince will only marry the girl 
who fits the glass slipper. In an attempt to place 
her daughters at the palace, Lady Tremaine 
locks Cinderella away in her attic room. 
Cinderella's animal friends steal the key and 
free her in time to try on the slipper. The 
wicked stepmother causes the glass slipper 
to break, but when Cinderella produces the 
matching slipper, it's a perfect fit! 


U.S. RELEASE February 15, 1950 


TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
1.37:1, 74 minutes 


Cast 

CINDERELLA ILENE WOODS 

PRINCE CHARMING (VOICE) WILLIAM PHIPPS 
LADY TREMAINE ELEANOR AUDLEY 

DRIZELLA RHODA WILLIAMS 

ANASTASIA LUCILLE BLISS 

FAIRY GODMOTHER VERNA FELTON 

KING, GRAND DUKE LUIS VAN ROOTEN 

JAG, GUS JAMES MACDONALD 


ADDITIONAL VOICE DON BARCLAY 

PRINCE CHARMING (SINGING) MIKE DOUGLAS 
LUCIFER (DIALOGUE AND SOUNDS) 

JUNE FORAY | 
FAIRY GODMOTHER (LIVE-ACTION REFERENCE 
MODEL) CLAIRE DUBREY 

CINDERELLA, ANASTASIA (LIVE-ACTION 
REFERENCE MODEL) HELENE STANLEY 


Crew 
SONGS BY MACK DAVID, JERRY LIVINGSTON, 
AL HOFFMAN 
PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR BEN SHARPSTEEN 
DIRECTORS WILFRED JACKSON. HAMILTON LUSKE, 
CLYDE GERONIMI 
DIRECTING ANIMATORS ERIC LARSON, WARD 
KIMBALL, NORM FERGUSON, MARC DAVIS, JOHN 
LOUNSBERY, MILT KAHL, WOLFGANG REITHERMAN, 
LES CLARK, OLLIE JOHNSTON, FRANK THOMAS 
STORY KENNETH ANDERSON, TED SEARS, HOMER 
BRIGHTMAN, JOE RINALDI, WILLIAM PEET, HARRY 
REEVES, WINSTON HIBLER, ERDMAN PENNER, FROM 
THE ORIGINAL CLASSIC BY CHARLES PERRAULT 
CHARACTER ANIMATORS MARVIN WOODWARD, 
HAL AMBRO, GEORGE NICHOLAS, HAL KING, 
JUDGE WHITAKER, FRED MOORE, HUGH FRASER, 
PHIL DUNCAN, CLIFF NORDBERG, KEN O'BRIEN, 
HARVEY TOOMBS. DON LUSK 
BACKGROUNDS DICK ANTHONY, MERLE COX, 
RALPH HULETT, BRICE MACK, RAY HUFFINE, 
arou "RILEY, THELMA WITMER 
A. KENDALL O'CONNOR, THOR PUTNAM, 

HARLES PHILIPPI, TOM CODRICK; DON GRIFFITH, 
MAS STEWART, LANCE NOLLEY, HUGH HENNESY 
EFFECTS ANIMATION GEORGE ROWLEY, JOSH 
MEADOR, JACK BOYD 
MUSIC DIRECTION OLIVER WALLACE, PAUL SMITH 
ORCHESTRATIONS JOSEPH DUBIN 
FILM EDITOR DONALD HALLIDAY 
COLOR AND STYLING CLAUDE COATS, MARY 
BLAIR, DON DAGRADI, JOHN HENCH 
SPECIAL PROCESSES UB IWERKS 
SOUND DIRECTOR C.O. SLYFIELD 
SOUND RECORDING HAROLD J. STECK, 
ROBERT O. COOK 
MUSIC EDITOR AL TEETER 
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The Fairy-Tale Magic 
of Walt Disney's Cinderella 


By Mindy Johnson 


"Once upon a time.” For centuries, this en- 
chanting and potent phrase has compelled 
the imagination to open and signalled the 
commencement of an extraordinary adven- 
ture. Fairy tales have served to provide mean- 
ing to and universal understanding of the tri- 
als and triumphs of the human experience. As 
a master storyteller, Walt Disney recognized 
the universality of this timeless story form, The 
themes and motifs of classic fairy tales held a 
prominent place in his life and art. 

Disney's own version of the little cinder 
girl's transformative tale was a self-professed 
favorite, and of his leading lady Cinderella, 


19.08 


Disney pointed out to his story teams, "She's 
a girl with a lot of spunk and imagination.” 
Perhaps a reflection of the times in which his 
Cinderella was created, Disney's telling of this 
classic fairy tale came at a make-or-break 
moment for his animation factory, a time 
when "spunk and imagination” were required 
of everyone at the Walt Disney Studios. 

“| think Walt identified with Cinderella,” 
noted legendary Disney songwriter Richard 
Sherman. “This poor liHle girl who has been 
put upon and she has nothing. but with hard 
work and imagination some wonderful things 
happen to her. Walt was from a humble 

background. He had big dreams, big 
hopes, but he had nothing to start with 
except his imagination, And with his 
imagination he built an empire.” 


“Mare Davis had a big 
influence on Cinderella’s 
appearance, and all the 
people who worked on her 
drew a lot better than 
[they had] 15 years earlier 
on Snow White.” 


Frank Thomas 


The 1940s had been a difficult time for 
Disney's empire. "We came out of the 
war period, we had about three or 
four lost years in there,” recalled Roy 
Disney in a 1968 interview regarding 
the latter half of the 1940s,? In a stu- 
dio write-up, Walt stated, "We didn't 


come out of the war smelling like a 
rose, but we had acquired a wonder- 
ful education, and a determination 
to diversify.”? Following the war, with 
foreign markets still gone, a series of 
anthology films and commercial ven- 
tures kept the doors open and the 
lights on at Disney, but with mounting 
debt, the brothers soon faced a cru- 
cial crossroads. 

"We were in a hell of a tight fix,” 
Roy recalled. "All of a sudden we 
were like a bear coming out of hiber- 
nation, having no fat on us. | want- 
ed them to shelve those pictures 
(Cinderella, Alice in Wonderland, 
and Pefer Pan) and not make them 
because | was afraid they'd run to 
terrific negatives." Where closing the 
animation studio was an option for Roy, it was 
not for Walt, who knew the capabilities of his 
teams.^ No longer the brash young upstarts 
of the Snow White days, Walt Disney's stable 
of top talent was now full of seasoned sto- 
rytellers, and it was in their own best interest 
to secure their futures as well. This would be 
the studio's first attempt at a feature-length 
animated film dedicated to one story since 
the release of Bambi in 1942. Disney knew 
that working on a feature film again offered 
a chance for the studio's 750 artists to col- 
lectively envision a unique story, delve even 
deeper into their characters, and explore an 
extraordinary world through the art of anima- 
tion. And, if done right, they could save the 
business and ensure the future of animation. 

Dusting off a number of previously shelved 
ideas, Walt Disney worked with his story teams 
to determine his options. The studio was in 
desperate need of another lightning strike 
like Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, which 
revolutionized the film industry in 1937. From 
his earliest Laugh-O-grams in Kansas City 
and silent Alice Comedies, to the success of 


19.09 


his first foray into feature-length film anima- 
tion, Disney recognized the resonance of the 
fairy-tale form and how its basic elements 
were aptly suited for animation. For this vital 
return to animated feature-length storytelling, 
he knew to trust the time-honored traditions 
of this fertile story structure: "We should try to 
follow fairy tale as much as possible," Disney 
said in a March 26, 1946, story meeting. "It will 
all spring from that." 

Cinderella came complete with universal 
themes, compelling story lines, and archetypi- 
cal characters. As Disney stated to his story 
teams, "It's a 'Once upon a time' story, and 
| don't think we should be afraid of a thing 


19.01 The original movie poster created 
for the film's initial theatrical release 
in 1950. 

19.02-07 Production stills. 

19.08 Mary Blair explores young 
Cinderella's sweetness and sincerity as 
a ragged house servant. 

19.09 The angular shapes utilized by 
Blair to define Lady Tremaine, Drizella, 
and Anastasia visually illustrate their 
unpleasant demeanor. 
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like that.” Disney had previously interpreted 
Cinderella nearly 30 years prior, in 1922, with 
his early silent Laugh-O-grams series. In one of 
his initial creative ventures, Disney gave this 
time-honored story a modernized Jazz Age 
telling in a clever animated short. Studio artists 
later explored the story elements of the little 
cinder girl as a possible Silly Symphony in the 
1930s, and the earliest feature treatment of 
Cinderella's tale was submitted in January of 
1940 by story and gag man Dana Cory along 
with stunning watercolor interpretations cre- 
ated by the studio’s first female concept art- 
ist, Bianca Majolie. 


“In Cinderella... there was every 
proof that audiences enjoyed our 
addition of the mice characters, 
Gus and Jaq, and the valiant, fun- 
loving little band of Cinderella’s 


helpers.” 
Walt Disney 


Focusing his story teams in 1946, Disney 
moved Charles Perrault’s time-honored 
French fable of transformation into early de- 
velopment. Cinderella had feature-length 
possibilities, as noted story artist Bill Peet rec- 
ognized. “It’s a well-worn fairy tale, just like 
"The Three Bears,’ but it could build into an 
epic." Disney understood the facets of this 
universal story that had been stirring imagina- 
tions for some time: a true heroine who over- 
comes adversity and the jealousy of her step- 
mother and stepsisters, with a little help from 
a fairy godmother; glass slippers; enchanted 
pumpkins; a charming prince; and a magic 
Spell that unravels at the stroke of midnight. It 
was a tested story, but in the grand tradition 
of storytelling, the true test of Disney's teams 
would be to tell the tale of Cinderella in such 
a way that audiences would shout and cheer 
for the heroine and get lost in their animated 
approach. "(P)eople always like to root for 


Cinderella and the Prince," Disney declared 
in a studio release. 

With a dramatically reduced production 
staff, a small group of story artists, including 
Ted Sears, Homer Brightman, Ken Anderson, 
Ed Penner, Winston Hibler, and others, set out 
to explore each facet of the scenario. A con- 
certed effort was under way to make this tell- 
ing of the timeless tale of transformation a uni- 
versally appealing story. "I'd like to see us go 
after this in a very sincere way," Disney stated 
to his story teams, "not try to make a farce out 
of it. | think it should have the same sincerity 
we had in Snow White: as we do it and as we 
tell the story, we believe in it ourselves." 

In an early 1948 story meeting, Walt set the 
tone: “| think it ought to start with that “Once 
upon a time,‘ and move through and end 
with ‘They lived happily ever after.” If we do 
that, everything within the framework has 
to sort of be in line with that way of telling." 
Working firmly within the tenets of this spe- 
cific story form, Disney noted that they would 
"(take the audiences right into a fairy tale 
with our introductory titles" and tell the story 
of Cinderella "all with the atmosphere of 
a fairy tale.” Making no apologies for the 
straightforward direction of his approach, 
Disney added, "I'm just corny enough | want 
To be hit right here in the heart. (So) you pull 
for Cinderella. You feel for Cinderella." 

With the studio's proven team of direc- 
tors — Wilfred Jackson, Hamilton Luske, and 
Clyde "Gerry" Geronimi — the story artists be- 
gan to develop imaginative characterizations 
within the well-known template of Perrault's 
scenario. In the tradition of storytelling, the 
basic premise of Perrault’s Cinderella was ex- 
panded with characters and scenes filled with 
the distinct Disney charm and humor, infusing 
new life into this time-honored story. Given her 
isolated existence, it was quickly determined 
that the various animals of the household 
could serve as Cinderella's friends and allies. 


Disney recognized the range of possibilities 
and dimension this would add to her world. “I 
think the thing we have gained at this stage, " 
Disney stated in a January 15, 1948, story 
meeting, "is the fact that all the little charac- 
ters we use can play a part in the story. That is, 
that the mice can play a definite part — the 
dog and the horse and all — every character 
is a part of the story — if we develop them right 
and don't have them in just for gag purposes." 
As Disney quickly cautioned, "There's a time 
when you can gag a thing and then times 
when you have to carry a certain sincere feel- 
ing if you want the story to hold." 

Such is the case with the mice, who within 
the parameters of fantasy and anthropo- 
morphism could provide delightful levity but 
were primarily there to reflect the goodness 


19.10 


of Cinderella, along with Bruno the dog and 
many of the other animals in the farmyard, 
The villainous animal exception, Lucifer, Lady 
Tremaine's feline sidekick, could also provide 
da narrative counterbalance. This evil exten- 
sion of the film's principal antagonist embod- 
ies the perfect nemesis of the mice and gen- 
tle Bruno. Together, their antics contribute a 
comedic, resonating subplot to alleviate the 
intensity of events among the human charac- 
ters of the story. 

Disney challenged his artists to work imagi- 
natively to integrate these two layers as the 
mice save the day for Cinderella to go to the 
ball. "Somehow," Disney stated while shap- 


19.10 Blair casts a dreamlike quality in 
her conceptual exploration of the prince’s 
castle for Walt Disney's Cinderella. 
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ing the story with his artists, “we have got 
to pay it off when the message comes and 
pay it off that Cinderella is allowed to go. 
The problem we have is to give those mice a 
chance to surprise her. If we can make that 
pay off —that she thinks she can't go and 
goes up (to her room) and (then) the mice 
bring the dress in.” Ever mindful of his audi- 
ence, Disney encouraged his teams to stay 
one step ahead: “The audience has to be 
surprised too —they have to know something 
is going on, but can't be too sure." 

With characters and story under way, the 
visual style and design of Disney's feature fairy 
tale now needed to be formed. To imagine 
the world of Cinderella, Disney called upon 
one of the greatest concept artists and color 
stylists in the history of animation, Mary Blair. 
Simple evocative motifs and characters ema- 
nated from Blair's brushes as colors combined 
in seemingly unimaginable ways. As fellow 
Disney artist Marc Davis remarked in an oral 
history, "In Mary's hands, colors worked like 
never before."* 


Countless small, vivid studies exemplifying 
Blair's talents soon filled the studio story meet- 
ings for Cinderella. Her imaginative designs 
were d vibrant counterpoint to the muted 
European influences of the earlier artistry of 


Gustaf Tenggren, Ferdinand Horvath, and 
Albert Hurter, which distinctly defined Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. Disney was fas- 
cinated with Blair's work. Within her simple 
lines and colorful renderings, powerful emo- 
tion and depth of feeling were brilliantly con- 
veyed. As her dear friend Alice Davis noted, 
"Mary had a keen eye with the heart of a 
child — the perfect blend for animation."* 
Delighted with her fresh style, Disney quickly 
became her champion. 


*I think Cinderella is the best thing 
I ever did.” 


Eleanor Audley 


Pushing the envelope in design, Blair vividly 
imagined the enchanted world of Cinderella. 
Her brilliant use of color, form, and staging to 
convey emotion, along with her visual explora- 
tions of size, scope, and scale, captured the 
desired sincerity and innocence that Disney 
sought for his heroine. Upon further study, the 
seemingly childlike quality of Blair's work re- 
veals a graphic representation of her charac- 
ters' qualities: the stepmother's angular facial 
features expose her unhappy demeanor; the 
thinly angled forms of The stepsisters reveal 
their slanted shallowness; and the gentle, 
cheery countenance of 
Cinderella is succinctly con- 
veyed in the wisp of a so- 
phisticated brushstroke. 
Blair's color and stag- 
ing define the bleakness of 
the young scullery maid's 
cruel world; the imposing 
opulence and grandeur of 
the distant palace; the en- 
chantment of a moonlit gar- 
den; even the lofty heights 
of love while dancing in the 
clouds — in a scene that, un- 
fortunately, did not make it 


to the final film. Her work was whimsical, styl- 
ized, and dynamic. Her vibrant palette and 
sense of staging defined each setting, creat- 
ing stunning visual imaginings while bringing 
the narrative completely into the fairy-tale 
form as Disney originally intended. 

To draft such definitive work on the story of 
Cinderella, Blair perhaps identified with the 
young heroine's loneliness and trials. In the 
male-dominated atmosphere of the 1940s, 
Blair was often isolated, as various male artists 
resented Disney's enthusiasm for her work. A 
working mother in the 1950s, there were very 
few people Blair could relate to within the stu- 
dio's story and animation teams.” "She was a 
very shy person,” recalled Alice Davis, "but 
you didn't push it with Mary, because she 
would stand up for herself. You can learn a lot 


about how to be kind to other people and still 
stand up for yourself. ”* Whatever her source 
of inspiration for conceptualizing Cinderella, 
Blair's work in defining the world and tone of 
the little cinder girl still resonates, influences, 
and inspires the imagination. 

With conceptual designs and story devel- 
opment under way, the music in Cinderella 
was an integral part of developing compel- 
ling characters and advancing the story. As 
Disney noted, *(Ojften the musical theme 
comes first, suggesting a way of treatment.” 


19.11 Ilene Woods, the voice of Cinderella, 
records one of the memorable songs for 
Walt Disney's animated classic. 

19.12 Mary Blair discusses her visual- 
development pieces with Wilfred Jackson, 
one of Cinderella's directors. 
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Anticipating the vital role music would play 
in defining this fairy tale, and banking on es- 
tablishing successful musical hits as he had 
with his previous animated feature films, 
Disney was going to self-publish the music of 
Cinderella. This was unprecedented in studio 
history. A young team of Tin Pan Alley song- 
writers — composers Al Hoffman and Jerry 
Livingston, and lyricist Mack David — were 
brought in to write several songs on spec. 
"Our first concern," Disney said, "was to 
make sure that each song helped us tell 
our story.”? Capturing the universal wish of 
the young cinder girl, the flowing ballad "A 
Dream Is a Wish Your Heart Makes" expands 
viewers' understanding of Cinderella's hope- 
ful desires and increases their investment in 
following her journey. The bouncy "Bibbidi- 
Bobbidi-Boo" speaks to the magic and won- 
der of possible wishes coming true in a tem- 


plate form of the popular novelty songs of the 
day. Cinderella's mice friends chime in with 
“The Work Song,” which demonstrates the 
frazzled and demanding world of Cinderella's 
responsibilities, and the dreamy duet "So This 
Is Love” affirms the aspirations of Cinderella's 
ultimate transformation 

Disney stalwarts Oliver Wallace, Paul Smith, 
and Joseph Dubin created the musical set- 
tings of the songs within the orchestration of 
the film's score. These catchy themes, woven 
throughout the narrative, would continue the 
expression of the heroine's emotional arc, 


19.13 The entire narrative of Cinderella 
was filmed utilizing live-action reference 
models; individual frames were blown up 
for staging and design reference. 

19.14 Final background establishing the 
foreboding labyrinthine stairs the mice 
must navigate to get to Cinderella's tower 
chambers. 
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313 — Cinderella (1950) 
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Character designs were under way, and 
voice casting presented new challenges. 
Early on, Disney recognized the need to make 
his heroine relevant while remaining true 
to the tenets of this timeless form. An early 
Cinderella story prospectus noted, “We hope 
to build characteristics which will make it pos- 
sible for the modern girl to identify herself with 
Cinderella and dream along with her hopes 
and disillusionments and ultimate triumph." 

That he auditioned more than 300 can- 
didates clearly illustrates the lengths Disney 
went to in his quest to discover the defini- 
tive voice of his Cinderella. The right blend 
of identifiable character intelligence, and 
innocence was found in the voice of young 
singer and radio star llene Woods, for whom 


being cast as Cinderella was a fairy tale 


19.15 


come true 


"| think my having gotten the part 
was a Cinderella story in itself," Woods later 
recalled.'? By doing a favor for two friends 
who wrote the music, Mack David and Jerry 
Livingston, Woods recorded demos of the 
songs she would later make world-famous. 
"He'd been listening to a lot of girls and 
heard something in the voice that sounded 
to him like Cinderella," Woods said. “| didn't 
know that | would even be considered, un- 


19.15 Mary Blair’s use of color conveys 
the warmth of Cinderella's world as she 
works in the kitchen. 

19.16 An early exploration of Lucifer, 
Lady Tremaine's dastardly cat and foe 

to Cinderella's animal friends. 

19.17 Concepts for Cinderella's mouse 
friend Gus. Many of Mary Blair's costume 
ideas were retained for the characters. 


til of course Mr. Disney heard the recordings. 
And that's when the excitement started, 
that's when all the butterflies started batting 
around inside my stomach when | was called 
to see Mr. Disney.” 


“I want to be hit right here in the 
heart. You pull for Cinderella. 
You feel for Cinderella.” 

Walt Disney 


Disney assigned Cinderella's characters to 
his top animators according to their respec- 
tive talents and skills. Carefully combining 
the sophistication and intelligence of Marc 
Davis with Eric Larson's warmth and sincer- 
ity, Disney charged these two animators with 
the difficult role of animating the film's lead 
character. Marc Davis observed, "Cinderella 
carries the story. If you don't believe in her, it 
doesn't matter how good or funny or inter- 
esting the rest of the characters are — the 
picture just doesn't work...she has to be 
(someone) that you can feel sympathy for." 
Davis added, "The audience had to believe 
she was worth their concern." To bring 
Cinderella’s movements to life, dancer and 
actress Helene Stanley was called to provide 
live-action reference throughout the entire 
story. Having worked with the animators to 
realize such characters as the ballerina in 
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Fantasia, Stanley was acclaimed by animator 
Eric Larson for her contributions on Cinderella: 
"She understood the medium like few people 
did and was a great inspiration to the anima- 
tors in creating a convincingly lifelike girl." 

For the first time within Disney's animation, 
on Cinderella the entire narrative was filmed 
in a live-action context. Voice and live-action 
actors, utilizing minimal sets, costumes, and 
props, blocked out and filmed the entire 
story to reference the expressive body move- 
ment, poses, and staging of each scene and 
characterization. This resource provided a tre- 
mendous inspiration for the animators, as they 
later utilized isolated frame blow-ups from 
the filmed sequences for specific interpreta- 
tions of various actions. As Marc Davis stated, 
"Cinderella's movements were never trac- 
ings of the live model because if you trace a 
photographic image with a flat line you don't 
have light and shadow anymore and the im- 
age becomes wide and gross. Live action is 
useful as a pattern to help you in the difficult 
things that you can't pull out of your head." 
The referenced movements ranged from 
overall staging to basic gestures, and even 
the intricacies of simple facial movements. 
"When you look at that face on the screen,” 
noted Davis, “the whole face works together. 
When you smile, the eyes smile, the mouth 
smiles, your ears even move. This is something, 
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when we do it right, the whole thing lights up 
and it's like a magic lantern. You see this face 


and it's living.” 


“Eren miracles take a little time.” 


Cinderella script 


One of the most eloquent and innovative 
scenes in the film comes in the “Singing Lesson” 
sequence, which contrasts Cinderella's hopes 
and wishes with the harsh realities of her 
world. This cinematic moment evolved purely 
from Disney's imagination. While recording 
the music for the "Sing, Sweet Nightingale" 
song sequence, llene Woods remembered, 
"Walt came in and listened to the song at 
the end of the day, and he sat there very 
quiet for about five minutes and everybody 


thought, ‘Oh, he doesn't like it.” And he said, 
‘| see a soap bubble coming up and | see 
Cinderella's face coming and | hear another 
harmony voice. And then | see another bub- 
ble coming up and | hear another voice sing- 
ing harmony.’” Audio overdubbing was a new 
concept, thanks to guitarist Les Paul's early 
developments in audio technology at the 
time. Applying this technique within animation 
had not been attempted before, which nev- 
er seemed to daunt Disney. As Woods noted, 
“He said, ‘We can do it. | know we can do if!’ 
That's the way he was. When he said some- 
thing could be done, nobody questioned it.”*? 

Rounding out the cast, Disney was clear in 
the specific qualities he sought for the ad- 
ditional voices for his Cinderella. "The point 
of the Fairy Godmother,” Disney declared, 


19.18 


was that “she doesn't go around helping just 
anybody out. There's real thought behina it.” 
Disney and his story teams understood the 
fantasy elements of the fairy-tale form and 
the role of magic as a tool to address the 
many possibilities and wonders of life. For the 
right blend of gentleness and warmth, the 
versatile character actress Verna Felton was 
imagined as the voice of Cinderella's wand- 
waving wish granter. Audiences had previ- 
ously heard her as the Matriarch in Dumbo, 
but as Disney's quintessential grandmotherly 
form, Felton wove the right amount of af- 
fection and understanding into her affable 
absent-mindedness. Mary Alice O'Connor, 
the wife of artist Ken O'Connor, inspired the 
look of this tender spirit." Animator Milt Kahl 
made a careful study of Mary Alice's swept- 
up hairstyle and warm smile as he defined 


and animated her grandmotherly form. The 
physical embodiment of magic, the Fairy 
Godmother's presence is often signalled 
with nothing more than an array of magic 
sparkles, and her first appearance is one of 
the more powerful story sequences within 


Disney's animation. "I still get a lump in my 
throat when (Cinderella's) dress is torn off 
and she runs out into the garden," recalled 
Frank Thomas. Animator Marc Davis worked 
with story artist Ken Anderson on the staging 
of the Fairy Godmother's first appearance. "I 
had the girl leaning on the bench, then the 


19.18 Mary Blair deftly conveys the 
frictional antics between the spoiled 
stepsisters Anastasia and Drizella. 

19.19 Unable to attend the ball, a forlorn 
Cinderella retreats to the garden, where 
Mary Blair’s moody surroundings 
exemplify her isolation. 
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godmother fades in and the girl's head is on 
her lap. | think that little sequence worked 
very, very well.”'* 


*Cinderella would have to be 
the more difficult character 
[to animate] because she has to 
be the substance that carries 
the story all the way through." 


Marc Davis 


Hard work and dire circumstances are 
Cinderella's lot in life, but when she follows 
her belief in herself, along with the magical 
resources granted by her Fairy Godmother, 
Cinderella achieves her goal to attend the 
ball. Once there, her grace and gentle pres- 
ence shine, as she is truly where she belongs. 
Upon this accomplishment, an enchanted 
bonus arrives in the form of Cinderella's Prince 
Charming. Inspired and referenced by ac- 
tor Jeffrey Stone, the unnamed prince was 
voiced by William Phipps. The big-band singer 
and noted TV personality Mike Douglas pro- 
vided the prince's singing voice. 


19.21 


In all great storytelling, a powerful adver- 
sary is key in bringing the audience to cheer 
for the heroine. To convey the commanding 
authority and dark sarcasm of the villainous 
Lady Tremaine, veteran voice actor Eleanor 
Audley was cast. Renowned animator Frank 
Thomas recognized the importance of his vil- 
lainous character: "She had to be believable. 
She was the force through the whole thing." 
Working closely with Audley on determining 
the right combination of sinister and sarcastic 
for her character, Thomas noted, "Her voice 
had such color in it... Whenever you cap- 
tured that in the drawings, it gave you a very 
satisfying feeling." 5 

The awkward, selfish stepsisters served as 
clownish foils. Adding to the adversity of 
Cinderella's existence, their buffoonish forms 
were cleverly animated by Ollie Johnston, 
providing a source of comic relief among the 
villainous forces. Actress Rhoda Williams pro- 
vided the voice of Drizella while actress Lucille 
Bliss voiced the stepsister Anastasia.'6 

For the friendly animals, one of the artists of 
the studio's legendary Ink & Paint Department 


was involved with the voicing of Cinderella's 
primary mouse friend, Perla. “Miss Williams, 
you're wanted on Stage 2,” recalled master 
inker Lucille Williams in a recent interview, who 
also provided voices for various shorts and 
later feature films. "It was always exciting to 
do this double duty, spending the day on the 
stage with the directors and crew.” Longtime 
sound-effects wizard Jimmy Macdonald pro- 
vided the voices for the comedic mice, Jaq 
and Gus. Ward Kimball contributed design 
and animation to many of the mice charac- 
ters, noting, "That was a lot of fun because 
that was the first time we based a character 
on a caricature of the real thing. We tried to 
give the mice little pointed noses and whiskers 
and mouse ears, and that was quite a break- 
through, especially after years of drawing a 
mouse like Mickey. It pointed up the value of 
caricaturing the real thing. " 


The villainous counterpoint to the friendly 
animals came in the form of Lucifer, Lady 
Tremaine's devilish cat, Voiced by the legend- 
ary animation voice-over artist June Foray, this 
insolent critter was brought to life by animator 
Ward Kimball. To create the definitive nefari- 
ous feline, Kimball had a little firsthand inspira- 
tion. "Our family had a cat with six or seven 
toes who looked like Lucifer," Kimball recalled. 
"When Wait came out one day to show our 
railroad to a fellow who was the president of 
the (railroad) that runs on the southern coast 
of England, he saw our cat and he said, 
"There's your cat!’ Make him like that!” 


19.20-21 Blair’s early explorations of the 
Fairy Godmother convey a variety of 
approaches, including lean and comical, 
all of which were later cut. 

19.22 With a magical whisk of Mary Blair’s 
brush, the Fairy Godmother weaves her 
transformative magic. 
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After nearly two years of development, 
conceptualizations, casting, recording, staging 
experiments, and live-action reference shoot- 
ing for the entire film, the story of Cinderella 
was clearly laid out and animation began. 
"We all knew that it was (a) good picture,” 
recalled animator Frank Thomas. "You could 
see it from the time we were shooting the live 
action of it. If Walt had been right in his vision 
of what the audience wanted, well, we'd be 
in business." '? 


*Of course the girl's going to fit the 
glass slipper, but it has to look like 
he's not going to get there.” 

Bill Peet 


With an airtight story, animation moved briskly 
and was completed in just over six months. 
Scenes expanding the dramatic and co- 


medic elements within the story came alive. 
Perhaps one of the best examples of this mas- 
terful blend of dramatic tension and comic 
relief comes at the climax of the story, with 
tiny heroic mice Jaq and Gus ascending 
the vertigo-inducing stairs to the tower attic. 
Animator Woolie Reitherman cleverly cap- 
tured the emotional tensions of the diminu- 
tive duo comically traversing the daunting 
heights, struggling with the “gargantuan” 
key in a panicked effort to free Cinderella 
before the Grand Duke's departure with the 
glass slipper. 

Once approved, each scene moved on 
to the Ink & Paint Department, where the 
animated magic came to vibrant life in the 
hands of the masterful inkers and paint- 
ers who added the right blend of color and 
magic before each scene was matched 
with imaginative backgrounds. A team of 
master artists including Brice Mack, 
Thelma Witmer, Ralph Hulett, Merle 
Cox, Ray Huffine, and Dick Anthony 
constituted the studio’s Background 
Department and defined the world 
of Cinderella. These evocative ren- 
derings were paired with the final- 
checked cels and sent on to cam- 
era and final edit. 

On February 15, 1950, Disney's ani- 
mated fairy-tale classic Cinderella 
finally “went to the ball” in a gala 
worldwide release. In addition to 
winning the 1951 Berlin Film Festival's 
Golden Bear, Cinderella received 
three Academy Award nomina- 
tions and was determined to be 
the ninth-greatest animated film by 
the American Film Institute in 2008. 
Audiences and critics alike fell into 
the enchantment of Disney's finest 
fairy-tale telling. "Only Disney could 
create a picture so rich and imagi- 
native in beauty...ltis a wonder- 
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ful fairytale of the cinema for both children stances to secure the future of the Walt Disney 
and adults. lts appeal should be universal,” Studios with the success of Cinderella, and in 
noted the Los Angeles Times. The Hollywood the grand tradition of fairy tales, they ensured 
Reporter seemed to announce the desired that the art form of animation continued 


objective, praising the film as "just wonder- 
ful — the very best Disney since Snow White." 
Many years later, when Disney was asked 
about his favorite animation from his studio, 
legendary animator Marc Davis recalled, 
"He thought for a second, then said, "Well, | 
guess it would have to be where Cinderella 
got her gown.' That doesn't mean that it's 
ihe best animation, but it means something 
about Walt's personality, that he picked this 
Scene of a poor person overcoming the ter- 
rible degrading things that had happened to 
her. In a sense Walt was a Cinderella."?? For, 
indeed, much like his heroine, Disney and his 
team of artists overcame challenging circum- 


"happily ever after." 


19.23 An early gouache exploration by 
Mary Blair of a happy ending for 
Cinderella and Prince Charming. 
19.24 A studio artists cleanup layout 
conveying the closing moments of the 
film: a true fairy-tale ending. 


Alice in Wonderland 


(1951) 


Synopsis 

Walt Disney had a long-standing relationship 
with Lewis Carroll's Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland: it inspired the pioneering’ “Alice 
Comedies" that helped establish his career as 
an animator, and he originally planned to 
make the book the subject of his first animated 
feature. The studio made repeated attempts to 
get Alice into production, and several scripts 
and visual presentations were made across 
two decades. Among those who worked on 
such treatments were novelist Aldous Huxley 


and talented Hollywood art director David Hall. 


After various false starts, the film went into 


production as part of Disney's '50s renaissance. 


Despite a striking visual design by artist Mary 
Blair, brilliant comic animation, and a roll-call 
of celebrity voice talents, the film was initially 
a failure, but has gone on to become an 
ariimated classic. 


WORLD PREMIERE July 26, 1951 (London) 
U. S RELEASE July 28, 195] 

TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS a 
1.33:1, 75 minutes 


Cast 

ALICE KATHRYN BEAUMONT 

MAD HATTER ED WYNN 

CATERPILLAR RICHARD HAYDN 
CHESHIRE CAT STERLING HOLLOWAY 
MARCH HARE JERRY COLONNA 
QUEEN OF HEARTS VERNA FELTON 
WALRUS, CARPENTER, OYSTERS, TWEEDLEDEE 
AND TWEEDLEDUM PAT O'MALLEY 
WHITE RABBIT, DODO BILL THOMPSON 
ALICE’S SISTER HEATHER ANGEL 
DOORKNOB JOSEPH KEARNS 

BILL LARRY GREY 

NESTING MOTHER BIRD, FLOWERS 
QUEENIE LEONARD 

KING OF HEARTS DINK TROUT 

ROSE DORIS LLOYD 

DORMOUSE JAMES MACDONALD 
CARD PAINTERS THE MELLOMEN 


FLAMINGOS PINTO COLVIG 
CARD BAMITERIS EEN BEAUMONT 


An 


ADDITIONAL VOICE DON BARCLAY 


Crew 

PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR BEN SHARPSTEEN 
DIRECTORS CLYDE GERONIMI, HAMILTON LUSKE, 
WILFRED JACKSON 

DIRECTING ANIMATORS MILT KAHL, 

WARD KIMBALL, FRANK THOMAS, ERIC LARSON, 
JOHN LOUNSBERY. OLLIE JOHNSTON, 
WOLFGANG REITHERMAN, MARC DAVIS, 

LES CLARK, NORM FERGUSON 

STORY WINSTON HIBLER, BILL PEET, JOE RINALDI, 
BILL COTTRELL, JOE SRANT, DEL CONNELL, 
VTED SEARS, ERDMAN PENNER, MILT BANTA, 
DICK KELSEY, DICK HUEMER, TOM OREB, 

JOHN: WALBRIDGE : 

CHARACTER ANIMATORS HAL KING, 

JUDGE WHITAKER, HAL AMBRO, BILL JUSTICE, 
PHIL DUNCAN, BOB CARLSON, DON LUSK, 
CLIFF NORDBERG, HARVEY TOOMBS, FRED _ 
MOORE, MARVIN WOODWARD, HUGH FRASER; 
CHARLES NICHOLS 

EFFECTS ANIMATION JOSH MEADOR, DAN 
MACMANUS, GEORGE ROWLEY, BLAINE GIBSON 
SPECIAL PROCESSES UB IWERKS 

COLOR AND STYLING JOHN HENCH, 

MARY BLAIR, CLAUDE COATS, KEN ANDERSON, 
DON DAGRADI 

LAYOUT MAC STEWART, HUGH HENNESY, 

TOM CODRICK, DON GRIFFITH, CHARLES PHILIPPI, 
THOR PUTNAM, A. KENDALL O'CONNOR, 

LANCE NOLLEY 

BACKGROUNDS RAY HUFFINE, RALPH HULETT, 
ART RILEY, BRICE MACK, DICK ANTHONY, 
THELMA WITMER 

MUSICAL SCORE OLIVER WALLACE 
ORCHESTRATIONS JOSEPH DUBIN 

SONGS BY BOB HILLIARD, SAMMY FAIN, 

DON RAYE, GENE DE PAUL, MACK DAVID, 
JERRY LIVINGSTON, AL HOFFMAN 

VOCAL ARRANGEMENTS JUD CONLON 


The all-cartoon Musical Wonderfilm! 
Color by 


STARRING THE VOICES OF: 
ED WYNN...The Mad Hatter - RICHARD HAYDN...The Caterpillar - STERLING HOLLOWAY... The Cheshire Cat 
JERRY COLONNA...The March Hare KATHRYN BEAUMONT...ALICE 


Distributed by RKO Radio Pictures . COPYRIGHT WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
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In a World of Her Own 


By Brian Sibley 


Alice was Walt Disney's problem child. Alone 
among the four titular heroines who debuted 
during his lifetime, Alice in Wonderland had a 
long and troubled journey to the screen, and 
she proved the least popular when, in 1951, 
she eventually arrived. 

And yet, the tale of the little girl who fol- 
lowed a White Rabbit into a realm of wonders 
had captivated Disney's imagination for over 
40 years. "No story in English literature," he 
was once quoted as saying, "has intrigued 
me more...lt fascinated me the first time | 
read it as a schoolboy.”! On another occa- 
sion he commented, "(A)s a kid, | got a big 
kick out of the characters.”? 

Since the first publication of Alíce's Adven- 
tures in Wonderland in 1865, the curious char- 
acters and topsy-turvy happenings described 
by author Lewis Carroll and depicted by 
illustrator John Tenniel had become firmly em- 
bedded in public consciousness and popular 
culture. It was inevitable that people would 


interpret the story in different media: first on 
stage and as lantern slides and then, with the 
birth of cinema, on film. 

The first cinematic explorations of Wonder- 
land were all silent, beginning with a 10-min- 
ute British picture in 1903. This was followed by 
two American versions, in 1910 and 1915, ei- 
ther or both of which the young Disney might 
have seen, since his family was then living in 
Kansas City, where he occasionally saw films, 
such as the 1916 silent Snow White. 

Alice formally figured in Disney's career for 
the first time when his struggling Laugh-O- 
gram Films cartoon studio masterminded the 
pioneering Alice's Wonderland, which sent 
a live-action girl (loosely inspired by Carroll's 
character) into a cartoon fantasy realm. 

The film led to the Alice Comedies series 
that launched Disney's career and — despite 
various vicissitudes — resulted in the found- 
ing of the studio where, a mere five years 
later, a mouse named Mickey would take 
the world by storm. 

Over the next few years, 
animation techniques were 
constantly refined and devel- 
oped through the studio's Silly 
Symphony shorts as part of 
Disney's long-term ambition 
to make a feature-length ani- 
mated film 

Writing in The New Yorker in 
1931, Gilbert Seldes reported 
that the former producer of 
the Alice Comedies was "con- 
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tinually receiving requests to make the original 
Alice in his own medium."? Indeed, animator 
Marc Davis later recalled, "All these visiting la- 
dies would say, ‘Oh, Mr. Disney, when will you 
do Alice?'"4 

Disney may have used the Seldes inter- 
view to indicate his future intention of filming 
Wonderland; certainly, he was investigat- 
ing the availability of rights to the book. The 
text was already in the public domain, but 
tenniel’s illustrations were set to remain in 
copyright until 1964. Since they were seen 


20.01 The poster for Disney's 13th 
animated feature made prominent use 
of the star-name voice cast. 

20.02 Production Stills. In a departure 
from tradition, the credits provided a 
preview of the film’s characters 
created by John Hench in a style loosely 
reminiscent of the original book 
illustrations by John Tenniel. However, 
the opening title card unfortunately 
misspelled the author’s name as 
“Lewis Carrol.” 

20.03 Tweedledee and Tweedledum. 
20.04 The Caterpillar. 
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as an integral part of the work, Disney ac- 
quired the rights to use them on film. Twenty 
years later, he would explain that it had 
proved technically impossible to preserve 
Tenniel's style because animation required 
the *cross-hatched etchings” to be "re- 
done in clean pen line and in the brilliant 
hues that Technicolor can produce.”* As it 
transpired, Disney's eventual interpretation 
would have the most far-reaching impact 
on public perception of Carroll's characters 
since Tenniel. 


20.05 The Cheshire Cat. 

20.06 Tea for Two: the March Hare and 
the Mad Hatter. 

20.07 The Queen of Hearts would like to 
see herself as the Queen of Cricket, too. 
20.08-09 The opening naturalistic look 
later gives way to surreal dream settings. 
Mary Blair, whose concept art is featured 
on this page and extensively elsewhere, 
established a reputation through her 
work on the Disney South American 
features and the ’40s compilation films 
that led to her styling Cinderella, Alice, 
and Peter Pan. 
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Whatever Disney's plans, they were pre- 
empted by the release of the first sound ver- 
sion of Alice in Wonderland in 1931. While it 
proved a lackluster production, the follow- 
ing year saw a feverish new interest in Alice 
sweep America when Lewis Carroll's original 
muse, Alice Liddell — now 80-year-old Mrs. 
Alice Hargreaves — was invited to New York 
to attend an exhibition marking the cente- 
nary of Lewis Carroll's birth and to receive an 
honorary doctorate from Columbia University. 

It may have been this Wonderland mania 
That initiated discussions between Disney 
and "America's Sweetheart," Mary Pickford, 
about making a film in which she would star 
as a live-action Alice in a Disney-cartooned 
Wonderland. Pickford was more than just the 
Oscar-winning "girl with the curls"; she was a 
force in Hollywood's film industry as one of the 
cofounders of United Artists. 

Pickford filmed costume tests in Technicolor, 
but before an agreement was reached, 
Paramount Pictures announced a new film 
version of Alice that would combine episodes 
from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking-Glass, Carroll's characters 
were played by a roll call of Hollywood lumi- 
naries — among them Edward Everett Horton, 
Cary Grant, Edna May Oliver, W. C. Fields, and 


Gary Cooper— but, despite its 
star-studded lineup, the 1933 
film was a box-office flop, 
mainly because the major- 
ity of the cast members were 
concealed behind ugly, cum- 
bersome facial masks. 

Although a failure, Para- 
mount's movie temporarily 
halted Disney's ambitions. 
Abandoning Alice in Wonder- 
land, he began working in- 
stead toward an alternative 
subject for his first feature- 
length production: Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, 

In compensation, perhaps, Disney released 
Thru the Mirror, a 1936 Mickey Mouse short 
cartoon, in which Mickey falls asleep while 
reading the second Alice novel and dreams 
that he climbs through his bedroom mirror into 
a Looking-Glass world of anthropomorphic 
furniture where he has to do battle with an 
army of animated playing caras. 

When, the following year, Disney struck cin- 
ema gold with Snow White, he moved to a 
new, state-of-the-art studio and embarked 
on an ambitious schedule of animated fea- 
ture films, among them Pinocchio, Bambi 
and Peter Pan, In an article for The New York 
Times in 1938, Douglas W. Churchill revealed 
yet another possible (and, by now, predict- 
able) literary contender: "Disney has hopes 
some day of making Alice in Wonderland, 
but he must wait until the version made by 
Paramount is forgotten."^ Commenting on 
that movie, Disney told Churchill that Carroll's 
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20.10 David Hall's White Rabbit wears 
spectacles, inspired by an observation 

in the later writings of Lewis Carroll. 
20.11-12 Story sketches by David Hall, 
created in 1939, shows Alice crawling 
into the rabbit hole and then — as a series 
of falling figures — entering a fantastical 
underground realm. 


book "should never have been done in the 
realistic medium of the motion picture 
we regard it as a natural for oi 


‚but 
r medium.’ 

At a meeting about the project, colleagues 
Bill Cottrell and T. Hee advised the boss that it 


was not enough to make a film of a book sim- 


ply "on the grounds that it is a literary classic 


It would be, they said, dishonest to go along 


with those enthusiasts who, "without thinking of 
the investment of time oney, and cre ve 


energy," argued, "a motion picture of Alice in 
onderfull’ 


4 the 


Wonderland would be 'Simply v 

Undeterred, Disney 
title Alice 
Picture Association, and preliminary work on 


formally registere 


in Wonderland with the Motion 


the project began with the filmmaker setting 
unequivocal guidelines: "If you can use some 
of Carroll's phrases that are funny, use them 
If they aren't funny, throw them out. There 


is a spirit behind Carroll's story. It's fantasy, 


imagination, screwball logic... but it must 
be funny, | mean funny to an American audi- 
ence...They wouldn't laugh at a lot of E glish 
sayings that they've never heard or that don't 
mean anything to them. 


"There was a magic that [Mary 
Blair's] stuff had that nobody else's 
had...It wasn’t overworked... 
beautiful color, very appealing 
to the eye.” 

Marc Davis 
Studio story man Al Perkins produced a 
16l-page "Analysis of the Book Alice in 
Wonderland” based on extensive research. 
For example, he suggested that potential 
comic business for the White Rabbit might 
come from the character's being given 
eyeglasses, something he does not have in 
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Tenniel's illustrations. In justification, Perkins 
quoted an 1887 article by Lewis Carroll enti- 
tled "Alice on the Stage,” in which the author 
commented, “I think the White Rabbit should 
wear spectacles." 

Other, more radical, proposals included de- 
picting the Cheshire Cat as a dream version 
of Alice's pet cat, Dinah, who would reappear 
in several new scenes to help give continuity 
to a basically episodic story. A further sugges- 
tion was that Alice should be permanently in 
pursuit of the White Rabbit, leading to Perkins' 
proposal that the Rabbit should make an 
appearance at the Mad Tea Party and that 
it should be his watch (not the Hatter's) that 
is found to be "two days slow" and needing 
“repair” —a development that would survive 
The decade of rewrites that followed. 

Concluding his analysis, Perkins wrote, "We 
are going to have to change it radically all 
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the way through... and forget almost all of 
the Carroll stuff. " 1° 

As was standard practice at the studio, the 
artists were encouraged to come up with 
sight gags for the various sequences, such as 
a scene, later abandoned, in which Alice vis- 
its the Duchess and her bellowing baby in the 
pepper-filled kitchen. The Duchess demands 
a bottle for the child and then uses its cork 
like a trumpeter's mute to control the level 
of screaming. 

Disney was unimpressed by the addition of 
what he dismissed as "Donald Duck gags” 
and various attempts to update the original, 
such as changing the famous croquet game 
into a football match. "| think the book is fun- 
nier than the way you guys have got it,” he 
told the artists, instructing them to "get in and 
study characters and personalities... where 
the real humor will come from." 


One of the few ideas that caught Disney's 
imagination was that of making Alice's "Drink 
Me” bottle into an anthropomorphic, pot- 
bellied character to help in early scenes 
where she is alone and has to soliloquize. The 
Talking Bottle was vividly brought to life with 
the arrival, in June 1939, of a newcomer to 
the studio, 

British-born Hollywood art director David 
Hall was engaged to create inspirational 
sketches at the studio and produced concept 
art for Peter Pan, Bambi, and, in abundance, 
Alice in Wonderland. Hall is believed to have 
begun his Hollywood career working on Cecil 
B. DeMille’s silent epic The King of Kings, and 
subsequent credits included Dante's Inferno 
and Shirley Temple's Wee Willie Winkie, for 
which he received an Academy Award nomi- 
nation for Best Art Direction. 

Hall’s output on the Alice project was stag- 
geringly prolific: he made over 400 draw- 
ings, many in color, within three months. 
Demonstrating an easy mastery of line, Hall's 
pictures combine skillful observation of human 
and animal form viewed from an eccentric, 
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sometimes satiric, perspective that is part of a 
long tradition in British illustrative art. The Mad 
Tea Party, for instance, takes place in a cu- 
rious garden with top hats growing on trees 
and a hedge made of eiderdown studded 
with real “eyes.” 

Additionally, there is a cinematic sensibil- 
ity in many of Hall’s pictures, such as those 
depicting Alice's tumble down the rabbit 
hole, in which she drifts through subterranean 
caverns filled with swirling bats and cascad- 
ing waterfalls. 

Hall's art was used to produce a "Leica 
reel," a process in which sequences of pic- 
tures are filmed with a rostrum camera — as 
many as 16 drawings per foot of film — and 
accompanied by a recorded soundtrack of 
dialogue and effects in order to convey the 
shape and continuity of a finished film. 


20.13-14 Mary Blair's visualization of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, characters 
who (along with the Walrus and the 
Carpenter) were imported from Lewis 
Carroll’s later book, Through the Looking- 
Glass, and What Alice Found There. 
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Speaking for the Talking Bottle on the provi- 
sional soundtrack was the popular vaudeville 
and cinema performer Cliff Edwards, who 
would later become known as the voice of 
Jiminy Cricket in Disney's Pinocchio. 

When, in November 1939, the Leica reel 
was screened for Disney, it had a mixed 
reception: "There's certain things in there 
that | like very much, and there are other 
things that | think we ought to tear right 
out...| don't think there would be any harm 
in letting this thing sit for a while. Everyone is 
stale now. You'll look at it again and maybe 
have another idea on it. That's the way it 
works for me... "^? 

At a meeting a few months earlier, some- 
one had expressed the opinion that it could 
be "three years before this is out," to which 
Disney had responded, "You're an optimist!” 
And so it proved. The film went back to the 


drawing board and, in January 1940, David 

Hall left the Disney studio to continue a career 

in art direction that concluded with an Oscar- 

nominated contribution to the 1965 biblical 

epic The Greatest Story Ever Told 

“For the cartoon medium, the 
characters virtually had to be born 
anew, since their behavior would 
have to be conveyed in movement, 
rather than with words.” 


Walt Disney 


Despite the studio's ongoing commitment to 


Pinocchio, Bambi, and now an additional fea- 


\termittent discussions about 


1941 


ture, Fantasia 


eeting in Apr 


Alice continued. At a 


Disney returned to a much earlier approach 


remarking, “I’ve been wondering if we could 


> 


do this thing with a live-action girl... T 


ing to 


carry the story with a cartoon girl 
puts us in a hell of a spot.” 

A possible contender for that 
“live-action girl” was 15-year-old 
Gloria Jean, who had recently 
costarred with W.C. Fields in Never 
Give a Sucker an Even Break, but all 
plans for the project went on hold 
when, on December 7, 1941, the 
Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor 
and America became embroiled in 
the Second World War, 

Nevertheless, Disney continued 
to pursue Alice — as one colleague 
later put it, “He had a date with 
destiny”'*— and, a few years later, 
Ginger Rogers was the next, some- 
what surprising, Alice when, in 
March 1944, the Walt Disney Studios 
invited her to make a recording 
of Carroll’s book for the Decca 
Records Personality Series. 

Although the resulting three-record set is a 
straight dramatization of the original text, with 
music by Frank Luther, the copyright credits 
Decca and “Walt Disney Productions,” while 
the cover features Rogers in an Alice-style 
costume and Disney art of the Caterpillar on 
his mushroom. 

It is unclear if there were longer-term inten- 
tions to Disney’s involvement in the project, 
but the “Along the Rialto” column in The 
Film Daily speculated, "Is Walt Disney talk- 
ing a deal with Ginger Rogers for her ap- 
pearance in Alice in Wonderland?” adding, 
“Presumably, Ginger would have the only 
human role. *** 

Exploring other avenues, the studio sought 
the views of writer and critic Joseph Wood 
Krutch, noted for his books on Poe and 
Thoreau and for his psychoanalytic analysis 
of the Alice stories. An approach was also 
made to novelist Robert L. Fontaine, author of 
the 1945 best seller The Happy Time, who re- 
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sponded with what he described as a "strictly 
off the cuff" treatment." 

Addressing what Fontaine considered the 
biggest stumbling block in bringing the book 
to the screen — the aimless nature of the story 
and its lack of suspense — he argued, "non- 
sense dramatized needs some REASON. “18 

The treatment involved an "almost roman- 
tic” plot, with Alice dreaming that the Knave 
of Hearts was, in fact, an enchanted prince 
imprisoned for stealing the Queen's tarts. She 
sets out to find and rescue him, and the vari- 
ous nonsensical encounters in the book are 
then presented as stratagems by the Queen 
of Hearts “to befuddle, confuse, frighten and 
delay Alice.”*” 


20.15 Hamilton Luske directs Kathryn 
Beaumont in filming a live-action scene 
for the reference of the animators. 
20.16 The outline of the animated Alice, 
drawn by Milt Kahl onto a photo of 
Kathryn Beaumont. 
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At the eventual trial, Alice confronts the 
characters, who all turn back into cards, with 
the exception of the Knave, who is briefly 
transformed into “a real, shining prince,” tell- 
ing his rescuer, "I'd rather have your heart 
than all the tarts in the world. "29 


“We decided that... Alice’s curiosity 
was the only possible prime mover 
for our story and generator of the 
necessary suspense.” 

Walt Disney 


Next to take a crack at Alice was Aldous 
Huxley, the English author of the dystopian 
classic Brave New World, who had earlier 


contributed to Hollywood versions of Pride 


and Prejudice and Jane Eyre Adding to these 


credentials was the fact that when his mother, 


Julia Arnold, was a child she had been photo- 
graphed by Lewis Carroll, 

Disney story man Dick Huemer reflected 
that engaging Huxley “seemed to be a 
good gesture: to have one of the great living 
English writers do the great English classic. ”2" 

By 1945, when Huxley was contracted to 
be paid $7,500 to write a treatment for Alice, 
Disney was, once again, thinking in terms of a 
mostly live-action film, the recently released 
The Three Caballeros having demonstrated 
the studio's capability to sustain such an ap- 
proach—with the added potential for ani- 
mated sequences. Song of the South was cur- 
rently in post-production, and one of its young 
stars, eight-year-old Luana Patten, was now 
being mooted as the latest Alice. 

Huxley's treatment, entitled “Alice and 
the Mysterious Mr. Carroll,” was delivered in 


November 1945 and was so complex that, 
in the words of veteran Disney story man Joe 
Grant, it “only compounded the confusion!”2 


“I learned a big lesson [animating 
the Cheshire Cat]. Actions that are 
supposed to be violently crazy are 
sometimes not as mad as more 
subtle, underplayed treatments.” 
Ward Kimball 


Ostensibly based on events in the life of the 
pseudonymous Lewis Carroll and his real 
identity — Oxford mathematics don Reverend 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson — Huxley's script is 
unadulterated flimflam. The convoluted plot 
features the chancellor of Oxford University 
and assorted dons, Alice (and her bullying 
harridan of a governess), and Carroll’s friend 
the Victorian actress Ellen Terry. 

The drawn-out live-action drama is punctu- 
ated with animated sequences cued when 
Miss Terry explains to Alice that the purpose 
of theater is to “take people out 
of Dull Land and Worry Land and 
carry them into Wonderland."? 
This wildly preposterous fantasy 
finally concludes with a deus 
ex machina arrival by Queen 
Victoria. 

Huxley’s treatment and a draft 
script were discussed at a series 
of story meetings, although, ac- 
cording to Dick Huemer, every 
time the author started saying 
anything, "he never got any- 
where because Walt did all the 
talking and had all the ideas.”?* 


20.17-18 Walt Disney and 
Kathryn Beaumont, the voice 
of Alice, look at examples of 
Mary Blair's art, including 
the painting of Alice and the 
White Rabbit shown at right. 


Huxley did manage to propose Fanny Brice 
for the role of Ellen Terry (opposite Disney's 
suggestion of Cary Grant as Dodgson and 
Carroll), but the novelist was mostly reduced 
to the occasional non sequitur, as depicted 
in a contemporary cartoon by Joe Grant 
of Huxley confounding Disney and his col- 
leagues by suddenly singing "Here the con- 
quering rabbit comes!" to the tune of a cho- 
rus in Handel's Judas Maccabaeus.2 

Despite the investment of time and money, 
Aldous Huxley's script was just another version 
of Alice that was not to be. In the words of 
Dick Huemer: "Huxley contributed not one 
thing to our Alice in Wonderland,’ 

The next, and final, script was the work of 
the studio's team of 13 credited writers, who 
began by eliminating several episodes from 
earlier drafts. As Disney explained in an article 
attributed to nim in Films in Review, "Some 
(characters) were pretty callous and sev- 
eral were depressingly lugubrious. The child 
that turns to a pig in Alice's arms was revolt- 
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ing ...the sad and weepy Mock Turtle and 
Gryphon were without other compensating 
interest. “27 

However, the script retained many sugges- 
tions from the earlier Al Perkins-David Hall 
interpretation, including new scenes for the 
Cheshire Cat to help drive the plot and the 
addition of Alice’s motive for following the 
White Rabbit: "Because I'm curious to know 
where he's going.” While the T king Bottle 
did not survive, it inspired, instead, an alter- 
native character: a Talking Doorknob with a 
memorable line in punning dialogue: “You did 
give me quite a turn... Rather good, what? 
Doorknob? Turn? Well one good turn deserves 
another...” 

The story's episodic format led to the film's 
having 10 directing animators: ali of Disney's 
"Nine Old Men" (Les Clark, Marc Davis, Ollie 
Johnston, Milt Kahl, Ward Kimball Eric Larson, 
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John Lounsbery, Wolfgang Reitherman, and 
Frank Thomas) plus veteran Pluto animator 
Norm Ferguson. The opportunity offered by 
Carroll's larger-than-life characters, and vari- 
ous ambitions and rivalries within the group, 
encouraged the artists in outdoing one an- 
other for screwball inventiveness. The result: a 
film with what Disney later described as “the 
tempo of a three-ring circus. "? 

Ward Kimball preferred to describe Alice 
as having "turned out to be a vaudeville 
show," and he was, arguably, chiefly re- 
sponsible for that being the case, with his 
frenetic, showstopping "turns."?? Scarcely 13 
minutes into the picture, Kimball is let loose 
with his manic, bouncing-ball characteriza- 


20.19 Mary Blair’s concept art for Alice’s 
meeting with the Caterpillar demon- 
strates her sense of color and design. 


tions of Tweedledee and Tweedledum and 
their music-hall recitation of “The Story of the 
Curious Oysters." Half an hour later, Kimball 
virtually brings the film to a standstill with the 
raucous knockabout clowning at the Mad 
Tea Party, a hysterically paced sequence that 
feels as if a Disney feature had suddenly col- 
lided with a vintage Warner Bros. short. 

The film's breathless pace (each scene 
treading on the heels of the last) and the 
imbalance between character and plot 
were further heightened by a cast of voices 
strongly associated with the broad humor of 
vaudeville, burlesque, and 1940s radio and 
film comedy. 

Speaking for the didactic Caterpillar with 
his hieroglyphs of colored hookah smoke 
was Richard Haydn, who was well known for 
his revue act as the nasal “fish impressionist” 
Edwin Carp; another crazy Kimball charac- 
ter— the pink-and-lilac-striped Cheshire Cat, 
who is, quite often, "not all there” — had 
the high-pitched voice of Sterling Holloway, 
whose numerous film roles included the Frog 
Footman in the Paramount Alice and several 
Disney voices. Presiding over a table of musi- 
cal teapots was the madcap duo of legend- 
ary vaudevillian and radio comic Ed Wynn as 
the Mad Hatter and Bob Hope's mustachioed 
sidekick Jerry Colonna as the March Hare. 

Supporting players included radio stalwarts 
Verna Felton, as the apoplectic Queen of 
Hearts, and Bill Thompson, double-cast as 
the dithering White Rabbit and the naufical 
Dodo. A touch of British humor was added 
by Lancashire-born J. Pat O'Malley, who pro- 
vided all the voices for the sequence featur- 
ing the Tweedle twins and the Walrus and the 
Carpenter, delivered in the inimitable style of 
fellow Lancastrian George Formby. 

Determined to have an English actress in 
the title role, Disney cast Kathryn Beaumont, 
a youngster spotted in MGM's 1948 Esther 
Williams movie On an Island with You. 


Beaumont played Penelope Peabody, an as- 
piring child actor who auditions for filmmaker 
Jimmy Buckley (played by Jimmy Durante), 
only to be rejected as being “too British.” 
Turning to her grandmother, Penelope asks, in 
impeccable English, “How can one possibly 
be too British?” 

Beaumont's accent certainly was not too 
British for Walt Disney, and her crisply enunci- 
ated dialogue cuts cleanly through the often 
frenzied banter of the assorted comics and 
character actors. 


*Alice...is a rosy-cheeked, ruby- 
lipped darling... the music is 
tuneful and sugary... Watching this 
picture is something like nibbling 
those wafers that Alice eats.” 

Bosley Crowther, The New York Times, 1951 


In addition to recording the dialogue, Beau- 
mont — along with Wynn, Colonna, Holloway, 
and Haydn — filmed live-action sequences to 
provide the artists with reference footage for 
their animation. Indeed, many of the Hatter's 
wackiest lines were the inspired ad libs of a 
seasoned comic, such as his response to 
the March Hare's suggestion that mustard 
might help fix the White Rabbit's watch: 
"Mustard?! Don't let's be silly!! — Lemon, 
That's different...” 

The live-action filming involved many 
complex mock-ups, such as having Kathryn 
Beaumont suspended in a parachute-shaped 
dress to simulate the fall down the rabbit 
hole or wedged inside a framework house to 
replicate the scene where the giant Alice is 
trapped in the White Rabbit's cottage. 

Despite the film's many disparate ele- 
ments, there were three vital unifying factors: 
Beaumont's strong vocal portrayal, Marc 
Davis’ superb but unshowy animation of 
Alice, and the preparatory work of concept 
artist Mary Blair, who had previously styled 
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Cinderella and contributed to the revolu- 
tionary look of Saludos Amigos, The Three 
Caballeros, and Melody Time 


“The ‘March of the Cards,’ derived 
from dozens of [Mary] Blair’s 
small paintings, is as visually 
exciting as anything in the 
Disney canon.” 


John Canemaker 


Blair's art was refreshingly modern: an impres- 
Sionistic response that defined characters with 
bold shape 


| and blocks of primary color set 
against backgrounds using a palette of often 
startling contrasts, such 
or red and gray. The 


green and purple 
ardens, woods, and 
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ralism of earlier features. Instead. responding 


ls 


tion — large 
carried through to akes the form of 
a darkened stage set dotted with stylized cut- 
out scenery and spotlit with pools of intense 
illumination. 

The film's style is prefigured in the title cards 
by Blair's colleague John Hench, w 
bined pen-and-ink sketches anc 
washes in place of the conventional “open 
ing storybook" featured in several films from 
Snow White to Cinderella. 

Hench had worked closely with Salvador 
Dalí in 1946 on the abo 


and there is 


ed Disney fili 
a st alist inspi- 
ration to 


e styling of the climactic chase se- 


quence with its surreal imagery and running 


figures in a landscape of lengthening shad- 
ows that recalls Dali’s work for Hitehcock's 
Spellbound. 

The film was quite advanced when a key 
episode was dropped from the storyboards. 
The Tulgey Wood sequence originally fea- 
tured Alice encountering the Jabberwock, a 
zany creature with fiery eyes and a chimney 
for a nose who was to have been voiced by 
comedy recording artist Stan Freberg. 

All that survived into the film were some 
of the curious creatures and the opening 
verse of Carroll’s poem in the form of the 
Cheshire Cat's "'Twas Brillig” song, which re 
placed an earlier number entitled, “I’m Odd." 
Inexplicably, an image of the Jabberwock 
found its way into a booklet accompanying 
a record version of the story, and pre-release 
publicity persisted in crediting Freberg as the 
voice of the now deleted creature. Original 
sketches by Tom Oreb for this lost sequence 
were later published in the 1993 picture book 
Jabberwocky. 

Disney heavily promoted the still-to- 
be-completed movie, beginning with a TV 
special, One Hour in Wonderland, sponsored 
by Coca-Cola and broad- 
cast on NBC on Christmas 
Day, 1950. Disney acted as 
host, with Kathryn Beau- 
mont (in Alice costume), 
Bobby Driscoll (star of Song 
of the South and the up- 
coming Pefer Pan), and 
guests Edgar Bergen and 
his famous ventriloquial 
dolls Charlie McCarthy and 
Mortimer Snerd. Among 
the featured film clips was 
a preview of the tea-party 
scene from Alice. 

The program grabbed a 
90 percent viewing figure, 
and industry commenta- 


tors noted Disney's prescience in using TV to 
promote his forthcoming film — a tactic that 
within a few years, he would be emp oying 
weekly to publicize not just his movies, but also 
his latest venture, Disneyland. 

Further TV promotion followed in March 
1951, when Kathryn Beaumont and Sterling 
Holloway appeared on The Fred Waring Show 
to join Waring's Pennsylvanians, in costumes 
and settings designed by Mary Blair, to pre- 
miere the music from the film, including the 
orchestrally dynamic and visually arresting 
"March of the Cards." 

Some 30 songs were written for the film, 
and of the 19 that made it into the eventual 
score (more than in any other Disney film), 
several are heard for only a few seconds 
Others — notably "I'm Late,” "The Unbirthday 
Song.” "In a World of My Own,” and Sammy 


20.20 The cat directs Alice toward the 
March Hare’s house, shown (as described 
in the book) with ears on the roof. 

20.21 “You may have noticed that Pm not 
all there myself.” An attempt to portray 
the appearing and disappearing Cheshire 
Cat and its lingering grin by a Disney 
Studio artist. 
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Fain's title number— quickly became popular 
standards, while Oliver Wallace would receive 
an Oscar nomination for Best Scoring of a 
Musical Picture. 

After some 50,000 man-hours and some 
70,000 drawings, Alice in Wonderland (“The 
all-cartoon Musical Wonderfilm!^) was finally 
completed. 

To boost publicity, as the studio had done 
with the hard-to-sell compilation movies 
of the 1940s, the star voice talents of Ed 
Wynn, Richard Haydn, Sterling Holloway, and 
Jerry Colonna received — along with Kathryn 
Beaumont — billing on the film's posters. 
It was something that would not happen 
again until the release of The Jungle Book 
in 1967. 


In July 1951, Disney and Beaumont attena- 
ed the world premiere&in London and recora- 
ed a special dramatized telling of the story for 
the BBC. Alice had been a long time coming, 
but was it, as one poster claimed, "Worth its 
wait in wonders"? 
The critical 


not helped by the misspelling of 


3in was less than 


response in Brite 
favorable — 


Cr rr "mx dh, 
Carrol” on the 


the author's name as "Lewis 
title cards 
When 


that English devotees might ob 


years earlier, 
film, he had retorted, "To hell with 
audiences or the pe > love Carroll,‘ 


Now he received a savage drubbing from 


those very same English devotees, many of 
whom knew the book's quotable passages 


by heart and were shocked 
by what they saw as a vulgar 
Americanization of Alice. 

"(Disney's) idea," declared 
the New Statesman, "is all 
chocolate-box and music-hall; 
and anything more remote 
from the original — indeed idi- 
otically at odds with it — would 
be very hard to imagine. From 
the choicest fruits has issued 
the most nondescript jam... This 
million-pound ineptitude de- 
serves nothing but boos, "?! 

The American critics were 
no less harsh. Life magazine 
objected to Disney’s “leering 
loony faces,"*? and The New 
Yorker protested about “the introduction of 
shiny little tunes, and touches more suited 
to a flea circus than to a major imagina- 
tive effort,”* 

To add to Disney’s chagrin, another film 
version of Alice preempted his American re- 
lease by several days. Produced by French 
filmmaker Lou Bunin, it featured actress Carol 
Marsh as Alice interacting with a cast of gro- 
tesque marionettes and was preceded by an 
absurd live-action prologue — with similarities 
to Aldous Huxley's script for Disney — in which 
Lewis Carroll meets Queen Victoria. 

Disney had already prevented Bunin 
from using Technicolor—resulting in the 
film’s being shot in the highly inferior Ansco 
Color process— now he sought an injunc- 
tion to delay the distribution of Bunin's ver- 
sion for 18 months, arguing that two films 
with the same title would confuse the pub- 
lic. Disney lost the case, with the presiding 
judge ruling that “competition should be en- 
couraged rather than suppressed, ^*^ Bunin's 
film was released first, but fared poorly with 
the critics, The New York Times referring to 
its puppets as “ugly and lifeless” and the 
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whole production as a “hodgepodge” and 
a "nightmare."** 

Despite costing almost $4 million, Disney's 
Alice in Wonderland earned only an esti- 
mated $2.4 million on its first U.S. release and 
within three years was relegated to an edited 
screening on the Disneyland TV show.” 

Faced with the film's failure, Disney turned 
his back on Alice. "We had a classic we 
couldn't tamper with," he said. "| resolved 
never to do another one. The picture was 
filled with weird characters you couldn't get 
with. Even Alice wasn't very sympathetic. | 
wanted to make the White Knight a roman- 
tic figure and have him always popping up 
through the story saying, "What, ho!” Alice 
could have tried to help him out. But | was 
talked out of it." 

In The Story of Walt Disney, we read that 
Disney “had been dubious about Alice” and 


20.22 Mary Blair’s diminutive Alice is 
almost lost amongst a plethora of 
steaming teapots. 

20.23 In a departure from the book, 
the White Rabbit attends Mary Blair’s 
Mad Tea Party. 
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that this uncertainty was due to his inabil- 
ity to laugh at intellectual humor — prefer- 
ring stories that "hit him over the heart.” The 
book quotes Disney directly as saying, "| don't 
think that anything "without heart' is good or 
will last. To me humor involves both laughter 
and tears, “9 


“I always liked the Tenniel illustra- 
tions in Alice but I never exactly 
died laughing over the story. It's 
terribly tough to transfer whimsy 
to the screen...” 

Walt Disney 


The truth, however, was that, despite being 
"dubious," Disney had spent almost 20 years 
determined to make the film. “He had that 
vision,” said Joe Grant, "and he was going 


to complete it, Once he had an idea to do 


something. even if he found all kinds of obsta- 
cles in his way, he didit.” And, having done 
so, never made another film like it again 

Writing in the company's 1951 Annual 
Report, Disney acknowledged the film's fail- 
ure (reflected in a drop in profits of more than 
$270,000) but noted that Alice was "a classic 
property which should be a valuable asset to 
the company indefinitely." 

Even he might have been surprised by the 
film's finding a new cult status 20 years later, 
when the studio — inspired by its earlier psy- 
chedelic re-release of Fantasia— created a 
campaign aimed at the student culture, with 
“trippy” posters featuring the White Rabbit 
trumpeting, "'Tis Brillig!” and such comic ad- 
vertising copy as, “Nine out of ten leading 
dormice recommend Walt Disney's Alice in 
Wonderland for visual euphoria and good 
clean nonsense." 


The film is memorialized by attractions at 
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Despite its problematic past, Disney's Alice 


Disneyland and the company's other parks. is now also widely — and deservedly — re- 
Disney fleetingly returned to Carroll's writ- garded as the most satisfying of the many film 
ing in the 1959 educational short Donald in versions of Lewis Carroll's book. 


Mathmagic Land in which the irascible Duck 
is transformed into Alice to learn about chess 
from the Red Queen. 

Few would argue that the film is without 
flaw: its pace is often too frantic, its pitch 
frequently too loud, and it lacks that elu- 
sive quality identified by Carroll biographer 
Florence Becker Lennon as "the calm trans- 
ference of the preposterous and magical into 
The everyday. "^ 

Nevertheless, 60 years on, it has grown in stat- 
ure and come to be accepted and admired as 
a unique work of visual exuberance, unrivaled 
graphic brilliance, and extraordinary ingenuity. 


20.24 A fanciful moment from David 
HalUs 1939 treatment: a Mad Hatter 
finger post pointing in all directions. 
20.25 Mary Blair's castle for the Queen 
sits in the midst of a maze and features 
heart motifs. 
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Walt Disney's Pefer Pan: 
Reimagining Never Land 


By Mindy Johnson 


“All children, except one, grow up.” James 
Matthew Barrie's famous opening line con- 
tinues to introduce generations to one of the 
most renowned theatrical and literary charac- 
ters of the 20th century, Peter Pan. The mythi- 
cal boy who never grew up first appeared to 
audiences on December 27, 1904, at tne Duke 
of York's Theatre in London, and quickly be- 
came an overnight sensation. 

Derived from the many afternoons Barrie 
spent pretending to be swashbuckling pi- 
rates, brave Indians, and spiteful fairies with 
the young Llewelyn Davies boys in Kensington 


Gardens, Peter Pan evolved over many years 
into an enchanted stage production that took 
the world by storm. As with all great adventure 
stories, the magic of Peter Pan lies within the 
fantastic journey that unfolds. Generations of 
theatergoers fell in love with their two hours in 
Never Land, where "all the world is made of 
faith, and trust, and pixie dust," and they could 
return to their childhoods, think happy thoughts, 
fly off past the second star to the right, and pro- 
fess, once more, their belief in fairies. 

Even as the author of Peter Pan's adventures, 
Barrie himself marveled at the journey he em- 


barked on, as he noted in his dedication to the 
Llewelyn Davies boys 25 years after the play's 
debut: "Perhaps we do change: except a little 
something in us which is no larger than a mote 
in the eye, and that, like it, dances in front of us 
beguiling us all our days." Finally quantifying the 
illusive magic of Peter Pan, Barrie stated, “That 
Is all he is, the spark | got from you." That spark, 
set within the imagination of a master story- 
teller, changed and evolved over the course of 
many years to become a true masterpiece of 
make-believe, fantasy, and adventure. 
Throughout countless permutations, Barrie 
worked and reworked his fairy pantomime 
— adding and eliminating characters, rewrit- 
ing scenes, creating props — to achieve the 
right balance of imagination, magic, and ad- 
venture. Some changes derived from amuse- 
ment while others were born of necessity. 
Initially, all that was required to achieve flight 
with Peter Pan was to "think happy thoughts." 
But in a later draft of his play, Barrie supple- 
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21.09 
mented the story with a key element, thereby 
providing a magical solution to a perplexing 
problem. In a letter to his friend and secretary 
Cynthia Asquith, Barrie wrote, "After the first 
production | had to add something to the 
play at the request of parents... about no 
one being able to fly until the fairy dust had 
been blown on him —so many children hav- 
ing gone home and tried it from their beds 
and needed surgical attention.” 

In 1906, the adventure continued when 
Barrie expanded his narrative of Peter's world 
info book form with Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens. Continuing to explore the realms of 
Never Land, in 1911 Barrie crafted a noveliza- 
tion of his stage production entitled Peter and 
Wendy, which quickly became a standard sto- 
rybook within every household. These reexam- 
ined adventures of the boy who wouldn't grow 
up continued to captivate imaginations, includ- 
ing that of a young boy growing up in Missouri. 


21.01 The original 1953 one-sheet 
American poster for Walt Disney's 14th 
animated feature-length film, Peter Pan. 
21.02-07 Production stills. 

21.08 The Darling nursery becomes a land 
of adventure for John and Michael in this 
Mary Blair concept. 

21.09 Concept artist Mary Blair explores 
a silhouctted Peter stepping into the 
Darling nursery late at night. 
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*Fairies have to be one thing or the 
other. because being so small... 
they unfortunately have room for 
one feeling only at a time.” 

J.M. Barrie 


"The world of make-believe has always de- 
lighted and absorbed me, ever since | wc 
little boy n 1913 


when the American touring company of Peter 


Walt Disney o 


nce wrote. 


n traveled throuah Marcalina th Dromis 
Pan traveled throug arceline, the promise 


of adventure quickly sparked the imagina- 


tion of young Walt Disney. "It took most of 
the contents of two toy sav ing banks to buy 
our tickets, but my brother Roy and 


care 


didn't 
Disney noted in a studio release. "For 
two hours, we lived in Never Land with Peter 
and his friends. | took many memories away 
from the theater with me, but the most thrill- 
ing of all was the vision of Peter f 


ing through 


the air.” Shortly after their theater experience 
young Walt's vision became reality as he 


“flew” to Never Land by portraying Peter Pan 
As Disnev declared, “No 
one ever identified himself with the part he 
Sparked by his own 
firsthana experiences in Never Land, stories of 
magic 


was playing more than 


adventure, and make-believe later 
became consistent themes throughout Walt 
Disney's extraordinary career as an animation 
storyteller. But, just as J. M. Barrie experienced, 
the illusive magic of Peter Pan required many 
years of adjustments, changes, and growth 
before Walt Disney's telling came to fruition. 
Nearly a decade later, as a burgeoning 
cartoon impresario in 1924, Walt Disney saw 
Herbert Brenon's silent film version of Peter 
Pan in a local movie theater in Hollywood. 
A cinematic triumph for its day, Brenon's in- 
terpretation featured state-of-the-art visual 


effects as well as a real live Tinker Bell. But 
rather than explore the potential for ex- 
panded fantasy within Barrie's dream child, 
Brenon's take adhered to many of the con- 
ventions of the original stage production — a 
frustration that Barrie railed against while writ- 
ing to Cynthia Asquith: “I saw the Peter Pan 
piece of film today with all the cuts | had 
made in it carried out and | thought decid- 
edly more favorably of it, but so far it is only 
repeating what is done on the stage, and the 
only reason for a film should be that it does 
the things the stage can't do.”' 

Ten years passed and Walt Disney was 
now a successful storyteller whose animated 
shorts were a worldwide phenomenon. While 
traveling in Europe with Lillian, Roy, and Edna 
in 1935, Walt Disney purchased hundreds of 
books. This treasure trove of literary and ar- 
tistic sources marked the beginning of the 
Disney studio’s research library, which provid- 
ed stories, visual references, and inspiration to 
Disney artists for future animated productions. 
Most notably included within the bulky crates 
that arrived at Walt Disney Studios were mul- 
tiple copies of J. M. Barrie's Peter Pan. 

The 1937 success of Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs assured financial stabil- 
ity for the young animation storyteller, 
and Disney quickly placed a number of 
possible story concepts into develop- 
ment, “Of all the characters in the fairy 
tales...next to Snow White, | cared most 
for Peter Pan,” Disney noted. Initially in- 
tending for Peter Pan to be his second 
full-length feature, he recalled, “When 
| began producing cartoons, Peter Pan 
was high on my list of subjects. “4 Walt be- 
gan exploring the elusive story rights as 


21.10 An arly story sketch of Tinker 
Bell by David Hall. 

21.11 One of the three women who 
modeled for the final form of Tinker 
Bell, Margaret Kerry. 


early as 1935, but it would be another 10 years 
before Walt could begin to shape his vision of 
Never Land. 


"All of the characters in Peter Pan 
are in some way touched with 
magic...they exist only in the land 
of fable and can be brought to 
life in pictures only through the 
arts of animation.” 

Walt Disney 


Though these two master storytellers never 
met, Walt Disney keenly understood why 
Barrie’s Peter Pan was such a satisfying story 
experience for children and adults alike: 


“All of the characters in Peter Pan are in 
some way touched with magic, even the 
villainous Captain Hook and the clownish 
Smee. The little fairy Tinker Bell glows like 
a firefly and leaves a trail of pixie dust be- 
hind her as she flits about with the speed 
of a hummingbird. No crocodile that ever 
prowled a riverbank would even nod to 
the grotesque reptile that terrifies Hook, The 
Indians in their camp, the Lost Boys— who 
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don't even know what a mother is— be- 
loved Wendy and her brothers — all are 
creatures of enchantment. They exist only 
in the land of fable and can be brought 
to life in pictures only through the arts 
of animation. “5 


Just like J. M. Barrie, Walt Disney knew that his 
telling of Peter Pan could not be rushed. It 
would require the time it needed to be imag- 
ined. “Peter Pan is a work of sheer magic,” 
Disney wrote, "and you do not create magic 
to order." Mindful of the importance of the sto- 
ry of Peter Pan's adventures to multiple gen- 
erations, Disney noted, "We had, somehow, 
to recreate the essence of make-believe, and 
do it in such a way that millions of people who 
have known and loved Barrie's play since it 
was first performed in 1904, would recognize it 
and approve of what we had done.” Yet more 
important to Walt was that his telling of Peter 
Pan would adhere faithfully to the intent, spirit, 
and story line of the original author, J. M. Barrie: 
"We had to get into the mind of the man who 
wrote it, as well as the entertainment elements 
of the creation itself. We had to get at Barrie's 
motivation, for no distinguished story teller 
ever has more closely identified himself with his 


works than this Scottish-born, British-knighted 
novelist, poet, playwright. “° 


“The loveliest tinkle as of golden 
bells answered him. It is the fairy 
language. You ordinary children 
can never hear it, but if you were to 
hear it you would know that you 
had heard it once before." 

J.M. Barrie 


It took Barrie nearly a quarter of a century 
to achieve the right balance of magic and 
adventure before finally committing his 
stage production to a printed form. It was 
evident to Disney that even while writing his 
fairy pantomime, Barrie felt the limited range 
of the theater: "| really believe that if Barrie 
were alive today, he would write his fantas- 
tic adventure in the Never Land directly for 
the screen. Despite his canny stagecraft, the 
theater never quite satisfied him. He kept on 
groping for and devising new effects behind 
the footlights as long as he was associated 
with the staging.” 

Animation was the perfect medium, Disney 
declared: "There is no miracle the mind can 
conceive that the cartoon animation tech- 
nique cannot create.”? Unlimited freedoms 

beyond the stage could now 
be granted to Barrie's charac- 
ters — Peter could fly through 
the air without pulleys and rope; 
Tinker Bell could become a fully 
embodied pixie; her pixie dust 
could induce potent magic 
wherever it was cast; and the 


21.12 A dainty take on Tinker 

Bell with a frilly frock 

surprises Nana in this early 

concept piece. 

: 21.13 Another of David Halls 

ES prolific explorations of Peter 
finding his shadow in the 
Darling nursery, story sketch. 
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ever-doting Nana could truly be a dog while 
believably retaining her unique anthropo- 
morphic tendencies. Disney recognized the 
integral link between fantasy and anima- 
tion, noting, "We had one great advantage 
over the author... We could define Never 
Land...very much as we pleased. The camp 
of the Indians, the pool of the mermaids, the 
trails of the Lost Boys, the lagoon of the pi- 
rates’ ship, the cave and Skull Island and all 
the mysterious landmarks of Barrie's fanciful 
geography — all could be established with our 
own imaginations. "? 

Dorothy Ann Blank, the woman who de- 
veloped the classic fairy-tale story of Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs for Walt’s ani- 
mated telling, did the earliest story research 
for Disney’s adaptation of Barrie’s Peter Pan. 
She analyzed characters, studied scenario 
options, and explored the feasibility of various 
elements in translating Barrie's classic stage 
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production and novelizations of Peter Pan 
into an animated feature film. Blank worked 
extensively to unlock the essence of Barrie's 
timeless story. From Barrie's own stage direc- 
tions, play notations, and personal scribblings 
throughout rehearsals, the desired insights 
into their author's vision for his production 
emerged. As Walt Disney noted, "We found 
the key to our approach in the words of Barrie 
himself, 'Nothing of importance ever happens 
to us after we reach the age of twelve.’ And 
he also once wrote the heartfelt plea, "Oh, 
that we might be boys and girls all our lives, ' "1 

Just as Barrie spent years reimagining his 
Never Land, so too did Walt Disney as he set 
his various story teams off in different direc- 
tions to explore various possibilities. The tal- 
ents of Joe Grant, Bill Cottrell, Bianca Majolie, 
James Bodrero, Earl Hurd, John Parr Miller, 
Fred Moore, and several others were direct- 
ed to conceptualize a number of story ideas 
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within Peter Pan's adventures. Preliminary ver- 
sions included Nana traveling along with the 
Darling children "past the second star to the 
right and straight on “til morning.” Another 
approach sought to have Nana provide 
a voice-over interpretation of her adven- 
tures accompanying the children with Peter 
Pan. Other ideas explored opening the film 
in Never Land and establishing Tinker Bell's 
jealousy of Peter with the mermaids. The stu- 
dio writers also examined the idea of having 
Wendy bring her copy of the story of Peter 
Pan along with her to help them understand 
their adventures. When the book falls into the 
hands of the pirates, Hook and his band of pi- 
rates almost discover the location of Peter's 
hideout, but through a series of mishaps, the 
key page containing the location ends up 
as lunch for the crocodile. This clever story- 
within-a-story approach offered a number of 
exciting possibilities, but was later discarded. 


*The moment you doubt whether 
you can fly, you cease forever to be 
able to do it.” 

J.M. Barrie 


In an early draft exploring story ideas within 
Never Land, Peter, Wendy, Michael, and 
John discover the pirates' hidden treasure 
within the foreboding confines of Skull Rock. 
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The concept pieces drafted to outline these 
various directions convey a darker and more 
sinister approach to the characters and the 
world of Never Land. As the story teams ex- 
plored even more dramatic elements, they 
countered with levity provided by a mis- 
chievous band of fairies serving Wendy and 
the Lost Boys a feast, but this idea was later 
abandoned. Based on the events within a 
May 1939 treatment, one concept was to 
start with the birth of Peter Pan on Bird Island, 
Attempting to provide an early explanation of 
how Peter came to be, this approach was de- 
leted a few weeks later when Walt decided to 
remain true to Barrie's telling and begin in the 
Darling nursery. 

With the film rights finally obtained in 1939, 
early conceptualizations of Peter Pan's epic 
adventures continued as story artists started 
to storyboard their interpretations of J. M. 
Barrie’s fairy play. In the spring of that same 
year, David Hall, a young art director from the 
world of live-action cinema, arrived at the 
Walt Disney Studios. He would spend just over 


a year applying his distinctive artistic talents to 
the world of animation. 

Born in 1905 to naturalized American 
citizens and raised in Ireland, David Hall dis- 
played a distinctive artistic talent as a young 
boy. Making his way to Hollywood in the early 
1920s, young Hall continued his art studies in 
Los Angeles and found side work as a maga- 
zine illustrator. Hall quickly established himself 
as an accomplished art director and produc- 
tion designer in the burgeoning film industry. 
In the spring of 1939, Hall began working at 
Walt Disney Studios to apply his talents to the 
world of animation. In his brief tenure, Hall's 
affiimed sense of staging and narrative de- 
tail was applied to development on several 
Disney projects." 

After extensively exploring early concepts 
for Lewis Carroll's classic Alice in Wonderland, 
David Hall turned his sights to J. M. Barrie's 
Peter Pan adventures. Under Hall's interpreta- 
tions, the story's characters came to life with a 
European influence reminiscent of the Arthur 
Rackham illustrations that Barrie commissioned 
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for the lavish first edition of the initial noveliza- 
tion of his Never Land character, Peter Pan 
in Kensington Gardens.'? Hall was a prolific 
artist, and his masterful Peter Pan illustrations 
instantly evoke a fairy-tale world. In his inter- 
pretations, Peter is a cherubically boyish Pan 
filed with magic and childish mirth, while his 
impish sidekick Tinker Bell is defined as a dainty 
ballerina fairy whose elongated wings frame 
a girlishly sophisticated form. Together, within 
Hall's explorations, Peter and Tink cause com- 
pletely charming chaos in the Darlings’ struc- 
tured Victorian home before they are off to 
Never Land. 

As a boy, David Hall had a strong interest in 
pirates, and his father gifted him with Howard 
Pyle’s Book of Pirates to foster his enthusiasm. 
Pyle’s artwork had a strong influence on Hall's 
later artistic renderings as he incorporated a 


21.14-15 The Darling children explore 
their newfound flying skills in these 
delightful Disney Studio artist concept 
pieces portraying the film's “Off to Never 
Land” sequence. 
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realistic presence and quality within his inter- 
pretations of Captain Hook and the pirates 
David Hall's Never Land is a far more realistic 


and sinister world of high-seas adventure and 
swashbuckling skullduggery than would be 
seen in the final Disney film, but within these 
visual masterpieces, Peter Pan's world began 
to take form. 

Additional explorations of Never Land con- 
tinued. Animator Fred Moore, known for his 
alluring drawings 


OT 


young women, created 
definitive concepts for the mermaids basking 
in Mermaid Lagoon, while various story artists 
defined the Indian encampment and Hook's 
ship of pirates moored off the shores of Never 


Land. One of the key creative decisions Walt 
Disney and his story teams made was to reex- 
amine the penultimate scene of Peter's plea 
to the audience to save Tinker Bell. While this 
climactic moment would work well in a live 


theater setting where Judiences could easily 


be cajoled into professing their belief in fairies, 
this might not work in a movie theater. Again, 
as Barrie experienced, changes were made 


and the story teams resolved that it should be 


Peter's own declaration of belief that resusci- 
tates tiny Tinker Bell. 
By 1941, the basic story structure was de- 


fined, a script was drafted, and songs were 
being written while mödel sheets and ma- 
quette sculptures of the primary characters 
were formed. Peter took shape as a dark- 
haired boy, tiny Tinker Bell became a sprightly 
redhead, and young Wendy's brunette pigtails 
framed a much more girlish form to match the 
younger form of Peter. Animators were as- 


21.16 Dancer Roland Dupree provides 
live-action reference for the animators as 
Peter Pan in Mermaid Lagoon. 

21.17 The playful mermaids bask in their 
distinetive Mary Blair exploration of 
Never Land's Mermaid Lagoon. 


signed to particular characters and production 
was about to get under way. Yet with Europe 
engulfed in war, the animated adventures of 
Peter Pan were soon in jeopardy. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor in Decem- 
ber 1941, the United States became fully 
embroiled in the Second World War and all 
feature-length productions at the studio were 
shelved, including Peter Pan. To remain open, 
the studio shifted to the production of military 
training films. Years passed before feature- 
length production finally returned to the stu- 
dio's storyboards. Echoing J.M. Barrie's early 
Peter Pan frustrations, Walt Disney noted, "It 
was a long time before we began work on the 
Story. In the first place, ! was unwilling to start 
until | could do full justice to the well-loved 
story. Animation Techniques were constantly 


improving, but they still fell short of what I felt 
was needed to tell the story of Peter Pan as 
| saw it." ' 


“Second star to the right and 
straight on *til morning.” 
J.M. Barrie 


Following the box-office success of Cinderella, 
Walt Disney was once again able to return 
to feature-length animated productions. He 
quickly placed Peter Pan back into devel- 
opment and assigned the studio's leading 
concept artist, Mary Blair, to explore Barrie's 
scenario. Working with Claude Coats, John 
Hench, and Don DaGradi, Blair would inspire 
The color palette and stylization of many of 
Disney's classic films and eventual theme- 
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park attractions. Legendary animator Marc 
Davis placed Blair's use of color on par with 
Matisse's, recalling, "She brought modern art 
to Walt in a way that no one else did. He was 
so excited about her work." ^ Blair's work was 
deceptively simple, yet richly complex in ifs 
bold use of color. Many felt it was the simplic- 
ity that Walt identified with, recognizing Blair's 
ability to relate to children through her wide- 
eyed, innocent portrayals. 

Mary Blair's adventurous and vibrant style 
signals a journey to a world held only in the 
imagination. Her color choices were well suit- 
ed to define a place "past the second star 
to the right and straight on “til morning." With 
Blair's vision, each unique corner of Never 
Land featured a palette unlike any other se- 
quence in the overall film. Through the strong 
inspiration of Blair's conceptual work, Disney 
made a concerted effort to create a Never 
Land as rich, vivid, and colorful as the inhabi- 
tants of this far-off place. 

The lively hues of the Indian encampment 
reflect the briliance of a western sunset, 
while the muted pastels of Mermaid Lagoon 
provide a vibrant contrast to the dense foli- 
age surrounding the tropical regions of Never 
Land. Early concept sketches of Cannibal 
Cove take on a dark and foreboding tone; 


earth tones dominate the palette of the Lost 
Boys’ tree house and Peter's famed hideout; 
while Captain Hook's sturdy pirate ship — the 
Jolly Roger—is envisioned in simple studies of 
regal reds, purples, and golds. 


“This linkage of what people dream 
about in their youth and have to 
live with in maturity, so tellingly 
dramatized by Barrie in his most 
famous work, is what has given the 
story of ‘the boy who refused to 
grow up’ its power to stir the heart 
and the imagination throughout 
its long life.” 

Walt Disney 


Translating concept artwork to final back- 
grounds illustrates the intricate details that 
Disney's artists explored in achieving the vivid 
reality of such exotic locales. Al Dempster's 
background team, including Eyvind Earle, 
Thelma Witmer, and Brice Mack, brought 
Never Land to life. The lush, foliage-laden 
mountain forests hide the Lost Boys’ tree 
house; the dark and sinister domain of Skull 
Rock keeps curious treasure seekers away; 
and the soft, whimsical quality of Mermaid 
Lagoon adds to the flirty playfulness of the 
mythical creatures living there. 
Each imaginative depiction of 
these Never Land settings be- 
comes a reflection of the color- 
ful inhabitants of the island, ad- 
vancing the magic of Disney’s 
animated telling. 

Additional adjustments were 
still being made to the story 
before the studio moved on to 
animation. In one of the final 
narrative decisions approved by 
Disney in 1948, George Darling 
was added to the Never Land 
adventures to provide a fatherly 
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presence. With a healthy application of Tinker 
Bells magical pixie dust, Ken O'Connor's sto- 
ryboards captured the thrilling excitement of 
flight as Wendy, Michael, and John soar to 
new heights. Sweeping past the Tower Bridge 
and perched high on the large hand of Big 
Ben, Peter and the Darling children are finally 
off to Never Land. 

Revisions continued throughout production 
as studio stalwarts Clyde “Gerry” Geronimi, 
Wilfred Jackson, and Hamilton Luske were 
placed in charge as the film's directors and 
animation was under way. Peter Pan holds 
a unique place in animation history, as ite 


21.18 A frightening edge is added to 
Peter Pan's adventures with a dark and 
moody concept piece that explores the 
foreboding and treacherous world of 
Skull Rock. 

21.19 Concept artist Mary Blair explores 
the foreboding presence of Never Land's 
iconic Skull Rock. 
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is one of the rare feature films to contain 
animation by all of Walt Disney's "Nine Old 
Men.” Marc Davis, Woolie Reitherman, Milt Kahl, 
Ollie Johnston, Frank Thomas, Eric Larson, John 
Lounsbery, Ward Kimball, and Les Clark consti- 
tuted the top artists at the Walt Disney Studios. 

These seasoned veterans were now mas- 
ters of their craft and assured in their work. In 
their book, Disney Animation: The Illusion of 
Life, Frank Thomas and Ollie Johnston noted, 
“By the time we were starting Peter Pan, we 
had learned to get further away from any 
actual use of the live-action scenes, restag- 
ing them after seeing weaknesses, using the 
film as a starting point from which to build 
and invent and enrich. We had been shown 
the way to go, but we had to do the ‘go- 
ing’ ourselves, and the picture was better 
for it. We recaptured much of the fantasy 
and magic in the features made before the 
Second World War.*'* 
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Based on the original author's mandate, 
the lead role of Peter is traditionally por- 
trayed on the stage by a woman, and many 
noted women of the stage portrayed young 
Peter Pan over the years. Walt's animated 
telling opened the possibility of several op- 
tions, as he noted in a 1952 studio news re- 
lease: “But Peter is a boy, (and) we felt that a 
clear boy’s voice was needed...For the first 
time in the long history of the play, we have 
cast a boy —or at least his voice — for the 
part of Peter, “1 


“For long the two enemies looked at 
one another, Hook shuddering 
slightly, and Peter with the strange 
smile upon his face.” 

J.M. Barrie 


Popular child star Bobby Driscoll, who had 
costarred in several of Walt Disney's previ- 
ous live-action films, including So Dear to My 
Heart, Song of the South, and as Jim Hawkins 
in Treasure Island, was cast in the lead role. 
As Walt stated, “We think that his personality 
is in perfect keeping with the cartoon char- 
acter."" Dancer Roland Dupree provided 
live-action reference for the film's directors, 
and legendary animator Milt Kahl was qs- 
signed to bring the lead character of Peter 
Pan to animated life. Often acknowledged 
as the greatest draftsman at Disney Studios, 


Kahl was given one of the true challenges: to 
animate a sense of weightlessness as Peter 
floated in midair. With Kahl's superior drafts- 
manship and a little animated pixie dust, Peter 
is indeed airborne. 

The voice of Alice from Walt Disney’s 1951 
film Alice in Wonderland, Kathryn Beaumont 
had matured to the age—and voice — of 
Wendy Darling. "I went directly from finishing 
Alice and immediately started working on the 
voice for Wendy,” Beaumont noted.'* As Walt 
confirmed, "| think you'll like her even more as 
Wendy." From her years of experience on Alice 
in Wonderland, Beaumont was well versed in 
the importance of live-action reference mod- 
eling. "They'd give you a sort of layout and you 
followed that layout and movement, giving it 
your interpretation of the action," Beaumont 
noted. "They were exploring." 

Perhaps the most remarkable character, 
second only to Peter Pan in Walt Disney's ver- 
sion, is the tiny fairy Tinker Bell. In the art form 
of animation, Peter's fairy companion could 
be defined in form and fully realized instead 
of being portrayed merely witn a glimmering 
flash as in the stage productions. Legendary 
animator Marc Davis noted, "she was visu- 
alized as a spot of light. But in our medium, 
you couldn't just use a spot of light."'? Walt 
Disney's enthusiasm for creating the definitive 
Tinker Bell was clear: "We could make the little 
sprite... glow like a firefly as she darts through 
space and have her speak with the sound of 
bells."?? Yet, before her animated debut, the 
transformation of this diminutive character 
had been evolving for well over 15 years. 

During her lengthy development, Tinker 
Bell grew from a tiny, winged ballet dancer, 
florally bedecked and dainty as a cherub, to 
a mischievous, high-tempered, and stocky 
little vixen. With years of transitions explored, 
Tink became one of the costliest animated 
characters ever developed to that point. 
"She's a pure pantomime character," re- 


called Marc Davis, “She didn't talk, but you 


know what she's thinking.” Taking inspiration 
from the earliest concepts of David Hall and 
story artist John Parr Miller in the late 1930s, 
Marc Davis found his 


blonde Ink and Paint artist 


final fairy in a young 


19 
iamed Ginni 
Mack. Often called to demonstrate the art- 
istry of the Ink and Paint Department for visi- 


j 


tors and frequently featured in 


ohotographs 
Mack received a request to do a little model- 
ing. "I That's all they 
said," Mack recalled. "| used to have bangs 
that l'd sweep to the side and frequently 


was told she was a pixie 


wore my hair in a bun." From basic head pos- 


es, Marc Davis and a small team of artists cre- 
ated rough drawings of Mack for preliminary 
character designs of Tinker Bell. "Turn 


Mack recalled 


" MEC 
INIS way 


Look up, look down They 


had me stand on a stool at one point to have 
ose for flying,’ 

Marc Davis designed Tinker Bell to be a little 
girl from the waist up and a woman from the 

/aist down. Young Kathryn Beaumont was on 
contract and provided the earliest live-action 
reference movements. "There wasn't any dia- 
logue," noted Beaumont. "It was just move- 
ment and actions... and they were exploring 
the awareness of things within a twelve-year- 
old girl as opposed to an eighteen-year-old 
To add womanly wiles to the blend 


of childlike innocence in Tink's movements, 


woman 


dancer and actress Margaret Kerry was cast. 


21.20 Hook's underwater nemesis, the 
very comical Crocodile. 

21.21 A dark, sinister look at the dreaded 
pirate Captain Hook. 
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Ultimately, the combination of these three dis- 
tinct women provided key elements for mas- 
ter animator Marc Davis to find the final form 
of Walt Disney's fairy, Tinker Bell. 


*In approaching the fantasy for 
our caríoon medium, we had 
to get at the mind of the man 
who wrote it...” 

Walt Disney 


Early concept explorations formed a forebod- 
ing Captain Hook as he becomes a dark and 
more sinister foe. Then, as the film was placed 
into production, veteran animator Frank 
Thomas delighted in being given the "juicy" 
role of Hook. Thomas' approach to the con- 
niving captain was shaped with the inspired 
casting of renowned radio, stage, and screen 
actor Hans Conried in the role of Peter Pan's 
nemesis. Charming, devious, and rotten to 
The core, with a foppish wardrobe and comic 
vanity, Hook was definitively captured in the 
final model sheets and character studies. In 
the great tradition of the stage play, Conried 
also managed the traditionally dual role of 
the portly Victorian father, George Darling. 
Yet, a glimpse of the little boy hidden in the 


posh, stuffy father peeks out when the sailing 
ship is sighted making its way past the second 
star on the right: “I have the strangest feeling 
that I’ve seen that ship before. A long time 
ago, when | was very young.” 

Mr. Smee, Hook's bungling sidekick, was 
portrayed by familiar Disney voice artist Bill 
Thompson, who brought this lovable stooge 
to life, while artist-comedian Don Barclay 
provided a clever portrayal of Smee for the 
live-action footage referenced by animator 
Ollie Johnston. The first in line fo carry out his 
captain's evil plots, Smee somehow always 
manages to say or do something wrong 
and inadvertently spoils Hook's best-laid 
wicked plans. 

A wide range of studies were considered for 
the portrayal of Hook's nemesis, the Crocodile. 
Disney chose to incorporate an actual croco- 
dile versus the offstage ticking sound used in 
the play version. This heightened the imagi- 
native terror of Croc's ominous lurking when- 
ever the sound cues signalled his presence. 
Animator Wolfgang "Woolie" Reitherman 
gave the Crocodile a friendly, perpetual grin, 
creating a memorable character who is at 
once a source of pending doom and a great 
comedic delight. 


A 
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"Our mechanics of fantasy are certainly dif- 
ferent from the ones Barrie had at his com- 
mana,” Disney declared, "but | think that 
in some ways we have come closer to his 
original concept than anyone else has.” 
After nearly a decade of early develop- 
ment, a handful of years sitting on the shelf, 
and more than 24 months of actual anima- 
tion — with over a million separate drawings of 
scenes and characters transferred to 800,000 
cels hand-inked and -painted by several 
hundred artists — Walt Disney's animated pro- 
duction of J. M. Barrie's Peter Pan finally de- 
buted on February 5, 1953, on theater screens 
around the world. 

Nearly a half century after J. M. Barrie's be- 
loved character first dazzled audiences on the 
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stage, Walt Disney's imagination and technol- 
ogy cast this timeless story far beyond the limi- 
tations of Barrie's day. Disney recognized that 
some stories are worth the wait, noting, "It is 
the greatest pleasure to me, now, to be able 
to make Peter fly wherever he wants to go, for 
as long as he wants to stay there. ^? 


21.22 Mary Blair's exploration of Peter's 
moonlight flight aboard Hook's 
enchaníed ship. 

2123-26 With Peter at the helm, Hook's 
pirate ship sails off to the moonlit sky in 
this early series of story sketches. 
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Lady and the Tramp 


(1955) 


Synopsis 

Lady and the Tramp is an “opposites attract" 
story: in the early 20th century, a female 
"Cócker Spaniel from à good hóme in an 
elegant residential neighborhood falls in love 
with a mutt from a poor neighborhood on the 
other side of the tracks. The stray's free-spirited 
nature fascinates the spoiled Lady, and she 
delights in their outings in the new-to-her 

world of the slums and their spaghetti-dinner 
date. Lady disregards the warnings from her 
purebred dog friends, but when the two are 
captured while on an adventure together 
and held prisoner in a pound, Tramp's carefree 
nature puts Lady's affections to the test. How- 
ever, when Lady's human owners' newborn 
baby is threatened by a rat that gets into their 
home, Tramp proves himself a hero and, in the 
end, is accepted by Lady's friends and family. 


WORLD PREMIERE June 16, 1955 (Chicago) 
US. RELEASE June 22,1955 

TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
CinemaScope, 76 minutes 


Voices 

DARLING, PEG, SI, AND AM PEGGY LEE 
LADY BARBARA LUDDY 

TRAMP LARRY ROBERTS 

JOCK, BULL, DACHSIE, JOE, IRISH COP 
BILL THOMPSON 

TRUSTY BILL BAUCOM 

BEAVER STAN FREBERG 

AUNT SARAH VERNA FELTON 

BORIS ALAN REED 

TONY GEORGE GIVOT 

TOUGHY, PROFESSOR, PEDRO 

DALLAS MCKENNON 

JIM DEAR, DOG CATCHER, MAN IN PET SHOP 
LEE MILLAR JR. 

DOGS (SINGING VOICE)/ THEMSELVES 
THE MELLOMEN 


Crew 

ASSOCIATE PRODUCER ERDMAN PENNER 
DIRECTORS HAMILTON LUSKE; CLYDE GERONIMI, 
WILFRED JACKSON 

DIRECTING ANIMATORS MILT KAHL, FRANK 
THOMAS, OLLIE JOHNSTON, JOHN LOUNSBERY, 
WOLFGANG REITHERMAN, ERIC LARSON, 

HAL KING, LES CLARK 

STORY ERDMAN PENNER, JOE RINALDI, 

RALPH WRIGHT, DONALD DAGRADI. FROM AN 
ORIGINAL STORY BY WARD GREENE 
CHARACTER ANIMATION GEORGE NICHOLAS, 
HAL AMBRO, KEN O'BRIEN, JERRY HATHCOCK, 
ERIC CLEWORTH, MARVIN WOODWARD, ED 
AARDAL, JOHN SIBLEY, HARVEY TOOMBS, 

CLIFF NORDBERG, DON LUSK, GEORGE KREISL, 
HUGH FRASER, JOHN FREEMAN, JACK CAMPBELL, 
BOB CARLSON 

BACKGROUNDS CLAUDE COATS, DICK 
ANTHONY, RALPH HULETT, AL DEMPSTER, THELMA 
WITMER, EYVIND EARLE, JIMI TROUT, RAY HUFFINE, 
BRICE MACK 

LAYOUT KEN ANDERSON. ‚TOM CODRICK, Al 
LANCE NOLLEY, JACQUES RUPP. MCLAREN 
STEWART, DON GRIFFITH, THOR PUTNAM, COLLIN 
CAMPBELL, VICTOR HABOUSH, BILL BOSCHE 
EFFECTS ANIMATION GEORGE ROWLEY, 

DAN MACMANUS 

MUSIC SCORE OLIVER WALLACE 
ORCHESTRATIONS EDWARD H. PLUMB, SIDNEY 
FINE 

VOCAL ARRANGEMENTS JOHN RARIG 

FILM EDITOR DON HALLIDAY 

SOUND DIRECTOR C.O. SLYFIELD 

SOUND RECORDING HAROLD J. STECK, 
ROBERT O. COOK 

MUSIC EDITOR EVELYN KENNEDY 
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22.01 The movie poster high- 
lights the fact that Lady 

and the Tramp was Disney?s 
first animated feature filmed 
in CinemaScope. 

22.02-13 Film frames. 

22.14 Story man and associate 
producer Erdman Penner and 
story man Joe Rinaldi (right) 
pose with dog models. 

22.15 Elegance as a sign of 
social distinction on a 
development sketch by Joe 
Grant: Lady gets trimmed. 
22.16 Development art with 
Lady and a gramophone, 
marking the film as an early- 
20th century period piece. 
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“We were free to develop the story 
as we saw fit, which is not the case 
when you work on a classic.” 

Watt Disney 
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“Lady and the Tramp ticas... a departure 
for the studio in that it presented a 
modern-day story... and was not based 
on a well-known book.” 


Leonard Maltin 
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"In CinemaScope cartoon characters 
no longer perform in one spot against 
a moving background but are moved 
through the scenes.” 

Ward Kimball 


22.17 A model was built to 
help the background artists 
work with the scale of the 
home of Lady's family. 

22.18 Si and Am are the most 
memorable antagonists in 
Lady and the Tramp. 

22.19 Disney Studio artists 
spent many hours on the 
development of Si and Am, 
who ultimately got relatively 
little screen time. 
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22.20 The Lady and the Tramp 
that never was: early develop- 
ment art proposed a rendezvous 
at the riverbank. 

22.21 Joe Grant's fun sketch 
illustrates a blind date, canine 
fashion. 

22.22 Animation drawing 

for the famous kiss scene, which 
is initiated by a single shared 
noodle. 

22.23 One of the men responsible 
for the screenplay sets the mood 
for the scene, story sketch by Joe 
Rinaldi. 


“Lady and the Tramp 
was made of nostalgia, 


like an old postcard, : ip 
with bright, sunny G e m 
colors and soft edges.” P. 4 ( 4 as 


Frank Thomas and Ollie Johnston 
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Sleeping Beauty 


(1959) 


Synopsis 

Sleeping Beauty, Walt Disney's third feature- 
length adaptation of a classic fairy tale, is a 
transitional film, marking both the culmination 
of the previous decades of work and one of 
the artists’ first explorations of a challenging, 
modern drawing style. Significantly, Sleeping 
Beauty is known for its lavish irnagery, rather 
than its compelling story or endearing 
characters. Aurora is the loveliest and most 
exquisitely animated of the Disney princesses, 
but the film is dominated by its villain, the 

icily compelling Maleficent, rather than its 
heroine. Walt Disney told his artists he wanted 
“a moving illustration”: it took them nine 
years, an estimated one million drawings, and 
a then-record $6 million to fulfill his request, 
but no animated feature before or since has 
matched its sheer visual opulence. 


U.S. RELEASE January 29, 1959 
TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
Technirama, 2.55:1, 75 minutes 


Cast 

PRINCESS AURORA / BRIAR ROSE MARY COSTA 
PRINCE PHILLIP BILL SHIRLEY 
MALEFICENT ELEANOR AUDLEY 

FLORA VERNA FELTON 

FAUNA BARBARA JO ALLEN 
MERRYWEATHER BARBARA LUDDY 
KING STEFAN TAYLOR HOLMES 

KING HUBERT BILL THOMPSON 
MALEFICENT’S GOONS BOB AMSBERRY. 
CANDY CANDIDO, PINTO COLVIG, 
DALLAS MCKENNON 

NARRATOR MARVIN MILLER 


Crew 

PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR KEN PETERSON 
SUPERVISING DIRECTOR CLYDE GERONIMI 
SEQUENCE DIRECTORS ERIC LARSON, 
WOLFGANG REITHERMAN, LES CLARK 

DIRECTING ANIMATORS MILT KAHL, 

FRANK THOMAS, MARC DAVIS, OLLIE JOHNSTON, 
JOHN LOUNSBERY 

STORY ADAPTATION ERDMAN PENNER, FROM 
THE CHARLES PERRAULT VERSION OF THE STORY 
ADDITIONAL STORY JOE RINALDI, WINSTON 
HIBLER, BILL PEET, TED SEARS, RALPH WRIGHT, 

MILT BANTA 

PRODUCTION DESIGN DON DAGRADI, KEN 
ANDERSON 

BACKGROUNDS FRANK ARMITAGE, THELMA 
WITMER, AL DEMPSTER, WALT PEREGOY, BILL LAYNE, 
RALPH HULETT, DICK ANTHONY, FIL MOTTOLA, 
RICHARD H. THOMAS, ANTHONY. RIZZO 
LAYOUT MCLAREN STEWART, TOM CODRICK, 
DON GRIFFITH, ERNI NORDLI, BASIL DAVIDOVICH, 
VICTOR HABOUSH, JOE HALE, HOMER JONAS, 
JACK HUBER, RAY ARAGON 

COLOR STYLING EYVIND EARLE 

CHARACTER STYLING TOM OREB 

CHARACTER ANIMATION HAL KING, HAL 
AMBRO, DON LUSK, BLAINE GIBSON, JOHN SIBLEY, 
BOB CARLSON, KEN HULTGREN, HARVEY TOOMBS, 
FRED KOPIETZ, GEORGE NICHOLAS, BOB 
YOUNGQUIST, ERIC CLEWORTH, HENRY TANOUS, 
JOHN KENNEDY, KEN O'BRIEN 

EFFECTS ANIMATION DAN MACMANUS, JOSHUA 
MEADOR, JACK BOYD, JACK BUCKLEY 

MUSIC ADAPTATION GEORGE BRUNS, ADAPTED 
FROM TCHAIKOVSKY'S "SLEEPING BEAUTY BALLET" 
SONGS GEORGE BRUNS, ERDMAN PENNER, TOM 
ADAIR, SAMMY FAIN, WINSTON HIBLER, JACK 
LAWRENCE. TED SEARS 

CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS JOHN RARIG 

FILM EDITORS ROY M. BREWER JR., 

DONALD HALLIDAY 

SOUND SUPERVISOR ROBERT O. COOK 

MUSIC EDITOR EVELYN KENNEDY 

SPECIAL PROCESSES UB IWERKS, EUSTACE LYCETT 
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Walt’s Moving Tapestry: 
The Making and Style of 


Sleeping Beauty 


By Charles Solomon 


IV. SLEEPING BEAUTY 


„İl entre dans une chambre toute dorée, 
et il vit sur un lit, dont les rideaux étaient 
ouverts de tous côtés, le plus beau spec- 
tacle qu'il edt jamais vu: une Princesse qui 
paraissait avoir quinze ou seize ans, et dont 
l'éclat resplendissant avait quelque chose 
de lumineux et de divin. Il s'approcha en 
tremblant et en admirant, et se mit à ge- 
noux auprès d'elle. 

...he entered a gilded chamber and saw 
lying on a bed whose curtains were open 
on all sides, the most beautiful spectacle his 
eyes had ever beheld: a Princess who ap- 


| SR na tar aut land long 
ago lived a Jang and 
| a | hi5 fair Queene Many 
{years had they longed 
for à child and finally 
their wish was granied 


peared to be 15 or 16 years old and whose 
features seemed to shine with a divine light. 
He approached her, trembling with ad- 
miration, and knelt before her. 

Charles Perrault 


Nothing in the Disney canon approaches 
the dazzling visuals of Sleeping Beauty, the 
most opulent animated film he personally 
oversaw. Its Gothic castles, armored knights, 
beautiful princess, and good and evil fairies 
embody everything the words "fairy tale” sug- 
gest. The film both summarizes the work that 
preceded it and suggests the innovations that 
would follow. 


23.1. 


Sleeping Beauty was created 
during a time of profound change 
in the American animation industry 
and the Disney studio. Beginning 
with Robin Hoodlum in 1948, the 
newly established UPA Studio had 
broken with the principles of design 
and storytelling in animation Disney 
had established in the '30s. Their 
characters were flatter and more 
angular, reflecting the look of con- 
temporary painting and illustration, 
rather than the academic drafts- 
manship that influenced the Disney 
features. Warner Bros., MGM, and 
the other Hollywood cartoon stu- 
dios followed UPA's lead — as would 
Disney in Pigs Is Pigs (1954), the 
Oscar-winning Toot, Whistle, Plunk 
and Boom (1953), and other shorts. 

At the same time, the Disney studio ceased 
to be exclusively, or even primarily, an ani- 
mation production company. The success 
of the live-action films, television programs, 
nature documentaries, and Disneyland 
meant much less of Walt’s time and interest 
were focused on animation. His most ambi- 
tious pre-war and wartime films — Pinocchio, 
Fantasia, and Bambi—had failed to match 
the success of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, ending the great era of explora- 


23.01 The original color poster from 1959. 
23.02-13 Film frames. The elaborate Super 
Technirama 70 process allowed for the 
lavish negative ratio of 2.55:1. Each 
frame of animation was exposed in the 
large-format Technirama sequential- 
exposure Technicolor process into an 
area nine times as large as the common 
35mm-format film area. From these 
materials, 35mm-reduction combined 
optical and 4-track magnetic-sound 
CinemaScope prints were made, and 
presented in the standard CinemaScope 
aspect ratio of 2.35, whereas 70mm 
release prints only allowed for 2.20. 


23.15 


tion and forcing him to retrench. The Disney 
features were still the most beautifully ani- 
mated films in the world. But they were no 
longer at the cutting edge of animation or 
filmmaking. 

Disney registered the title Sleeping Beauty 
in January 1950. The story artists began with 
Charles Perrault’s version, published in 1697. 
Significantly, he named the tale La belle au 
bois dormant, “The Beauty of the Sleeping 
Forest,” rather than “The Sleeping Beauty.” 


However, most audiences saw Sleeping 
Beauty projected from optical-sound 
CinemaScope prints showing a 2.35 image 
ratio. These frame enlargements were 
taken from the 2008 digital restoration 
supervised by Theo Gluck. The subsequent 
Blu-ray and DVD versions made the 
originally intended 2.55 ratio available 
to wide audiences for the first time. 

23.14 Two pages from the illuminated 
prop storybook that appears at the 
beginning and end of Sleeping Beauty. 
Artist: Eyvind Earle. 

23.15 Preliminary studies for the three 
Good Fairies. Artist: Mare Davis. 
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For generations, Perrault's vision of an age- 
less princess slumbering in an unreachable, 
vine-shrouded tower had inspired painters, il- 
lustrators, and poets, including Gustave Doré, 
Edward Burne-Jones, William Morris, Arthur 
Rackham, and Alfred, Lord Tennyson. But their 
works focused on either the opening scenes, 
when the fairies bestow their gifts on the royal 
infant, or on the serenely dreaming princess 
surrounded by her sleeping attendants. 


*The top Disney animators were at a 
point where they had to challenge 
themselves. Every character couldn't 
look like the Seven Dwarfs.” 


Andreas Deja 


The Disney story artists were uncomfort- 
able with the idea of a princess who was 
80 years older than her prince. Even if she’d 
spent those decades in an ageless slumber, 
it felt unromantic. They introduced a “meet 
Cute" in the forest that echoed current teen- 
age romantic comedies. But despite these 
changes — and shortening her sleep to a sin- 
gle night — the heroine remains incapable of 
initiating any action and is absent during the 
climax of the story. 


In Perrault's story, the prince who awakens 
the princess has the good fortune to arrive 
when the 100-year spell is ending. Earlier no- 
blemen who tried to hack their way through 
the forest died in its treacherous embrace. 
The story artists wanted Prince Phillip to play 
a greater role in the film, which would require 
a more dynamic, better-animated figure than 
the wooden heroes who wooed Snow White 
and Cinderella. 

Creating the twelve individual fairies 
Perrault described attending the princess's 
christening would have required an uncon- 
scionable amount of work for characters who 
spent a short time on the screen. Developing 
the personalities of the Seven Dwarfs had 
required years of meetings, discussions, and 
drawings. The Disney artists reduced the num- 
ber of good fairies to three: Flora, Fauna, and 
Merryweather. They also transformed the 
wizened evil fairy — Perrault says she wasn't 
invited because she was so old, everyone as- 
sumed she was dead — into the icily beautiful 
Maleficent. 

As the artists wrestled with the story, they 
became increasingly aware of Walt's ab- 
sence. Walt was the master storyteller who 
could plus the best idea, detect the flaws in 
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the most appealing storyboard, and embody 
the characters when he suggested business 
for them. But Walt had little time for the film. 
Story artist Bill Peet recalled, "Walt was very 
difficult then — he wanted to spend his time 
on Disneyland. By the time he got to (story) 
meetings on Sleeping Beauty, he'd be in a 
hell of a hurry. ”? 

Frank Thomas, one of the studio's "Nine Old 
Men,” added, “By the time we got to Lady 
and the Tramp (1955), you had to ask him to 


23.16 Visual development art of Flora 
bestowing her gift on Princess Aurora. 
Artist: Joe Rinaldi. 

23.17 Erdman Penner (standing) explains 
a storyboard to Walt (right) while Joe 
Rinaldi (center) starts the acetate disk 
(photographed by Gene Lester in 1956). 


come in to meetings. Before the war, he was 
always rummaging in every room, looking to 
see what people had done. But he had so 
many things going then; there were only so 
many that even he could hanale. | think he 
had really kind of spent himself on what he 
wanted to do on animation. ^? 

But decades later, sequence director Eric 
Larson still vividly recalled Walt telling him 
what he wanted Sleeping Beauty to be: "We 
started in the middle of the picture — where 
Walt quite often started, because you need 
to develop the characters” personalities. So 
we began with Sequence Eight, which is Briar 
Rose coming through the forest; the animals 
gather around her, she talks about her lover, 
and it's all a dream. Then she meets him. 
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After we finished that story meeting, Walt and 
| walked down the hall to my office, and he 


said, ‘What we want out of this is a moving 
illustration. | don't care how long it takes.’ 

To create the visual look of Sleeping Beauty 
Walt selected Eyvind Earle, who was working 
at the studio as a background painter. For 
inspiration, Earle looked to pre-Renaissance 
European art, and, to a lesser degree, Persian 
miniatures 


“When Maleficent disappears, she 
distills down to a graphic version 
of herself. I don't understand wh y, 
but it's very creepy-looking.” 

Pete Docter 


“I was strongly influenced by Dürer, Bruegel, 
Van Eyck, the Trés Riches Heures de Jean, Duc 
de Berry, and other French manuscripts and 
tapestries," Earle said. "The backgrounds are 


rendered in perfect focus, unlike the ones in 


previous animated films— or a photograph. 
| chose to emulate the style of Van Eyck in 
which a highlight in the foreground and a tree 
ten miles in the background are rendered 
with the same crispness." 

The key inspiration was the Tres Riches 
ures de Jean, Duc de Berry, a lavish Book of 
Hours begun by Herman and Jean Limbourg 
c.1413. The flattened figures of the nobles, 
the intricate backgrounds, the lapis blue of 
the banners in the opening procession, and 
the delicate pinks and blues of Aurora's gown 
can all be seen in the manuscript in the mu- 
seum at the Cháteau de Chantilly. 

The look of the previous Disney features 
had primarily been inspired by 19’ century 
European storybook illustration. Earle's vision 
of detailed backgrounds that suggested 
mille fleur tapestries represented a major 
break with that style. Toy Story director and 
Chief Creative Officer, Pixar and Walt Disney 


Animation Studios, John Lasseter observes, 


23.18 


“Lady and the Tramp was the pinnacle of 
the classic Disney style; from Snow White 
through Lady and the Tramp, it was essen- 
tially one style. Sleeping Beauty was the first 
film with the more stylized look that was in 
vogue in the '50s. It began as avant-garde 
Then it was in vogue, and finally, it came to 
Disney."* 

Ralph Eggleston, production designer of 
Inside Out, adds, “The idea was 
keep the characters simple, 
then the background can be 
a little busier. In terms of read- 
ability, movement provides that, 
along with very careful handling 
of the value structure through- 


23.18 Storm clouds in water- 
color and gouache suggest 
Maleficent's evil powers. 
Artist: Eyvind Earle. 

23.19 An eerie study of the 
sleeping princess. Disney 
Studio artists. 


out the shot. It's not simplistic but it's very 
simple and clear." 

The animators were considerably less than 
enthusiastic about Earle's work. Ward Kimball, 
another of the "Nine Old Men," dismissed it as 
"a style of over-designing. "* 

Animator Andreas Deja, whose work in- 
cludes Lilo in Lilo & Stitch, says, "| can see why 
some of the animators complained to Walt. 
They said, "We don't like this. This is not giving 
the characters the breathing room that we're 
used to.' You can have a very busy illustra- 
tion, (but) when a shape starts to move, your 
eye will go right to it. So movement goes over 
detail. There's not a scene in Sleeping Beauty 
where | think, `I don't know what I’m looking 
at.’ It reads really well, ”? 

Walt paid no attention to the complaints; 
Earle's designs resonated with his vision of 
a “moving illustration.” In one meeting, he 
said, "For years and years | have been hir- 
ing artists like Mary Blair to design the styling 
of a feature, and by the time the picture is 
finished, there is hardly a trace of the origi- 
nal styling left. This time Eyvind Earle is styling 
Sleeping Beauty and that's the way it’s going 
to bel”? 

As they had on previous features 
Disney artists shot extensive live-action ref- 
erence footage of the human characters 
before they began animating. In an interview 
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23.20 


during production of Sleeping Beauty, Walt But to fit into the world Earle designed, the 
explained: characters needed to be more angular and 
stylized than the cast of any previous Disney 
"One of the problems we got into when we feature, whose rounded, three-dimensional 
started Snow White was how to animate forms were based on traditional Academic 
the girl. It was the first time we had gone draftsmanship. As the former Disney artists 
in for realistic human beings, and it was a who worked at UPA discovered, flatter, styl- 
tough nut to crack... Everyone knows how ized designs inspired by Picasso and Saul 
humans stand and walk and move their 
heads. If we couldn't duplicate that move- 
ment, we wouldn't have a convincing pic- 
ture. So we tried taking movies of live actors 
doing the things that the animated figures 
would do. Then the animator could study 
the film and use it as a guide for his draw- 
ings...The important thing is to use the live 
action as a guide, not as a crutch — the 
way an artist uses a live model. When we 
first started using it, some animators tried 
to copy the live action exactly. Their work 
was cramped and stilted. The fact is that 
humans can't move as freely, gracefully, 
and comically as we can make animated | 
figures move. We are not in the business of | 
duplicating human action. We can do bet- 
ter than that — much better.” | 


2320 A layout drawing of the spinning 
wheels waiting to be burned. l 
23.21 The finished background painting. 
Disney Studio artists. 


Steinberg couldn't move the same way as a 
rounded, three-dimensional character built of 
circles and ovals. They needed to stylize the 
characters’ movements to match the de- 
signs, even when working from the reference 
footage. 

Tom Oreb did much of the design work on 
the characters. He made the figures more 
vertical than traditional Disney characters, 
and stressed the play of straight lines against 
curves. Designer Iwao Takamoto said, “| 
worked with Tom, who influenced the styl- 
ing character-wise to a great degree, along 
with Eyvind. Marc Davis really designed the 
final look for Aurora. Marc kept pushing for 
very active curves against the flatness of the 
straight lines to give an internal dimension to 
the character,.”* 

“The design of Sleeping Beauty was inher- 
ently two-dimensional and was split apart 
in layers for the multiplane camera,” says 


Lasseter. "From the Disney artists who were my 


teachers, | heard stories of how difficult it was 
to animate those characters because of their 
strong two-dimensional design. It's hard to get 
the fluidity and the squash and stretch into 
them. It showed how masterful the animators 
were, taking these two-dimensional drawings 
and moving them through space to give a 
three-dimensional feel."'* 


“Milt said never use an eraser: 
if the drawing is bad enough that 
you need to erase something, 
do it over.” 
Bud Hester 


Although she ranks as the loveliest of the 
Disney princesses, Aurora is less realistic in 
her design than Cinderella or Snow White. 
Her elbows and cheekbones have sharper 
angles, her feet are smaller, and her point- 
ed chin contrasts strikingly with the art nou- 
veau curls of her hair. Yet Davis made the 
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character an appealing and graceful pres- 
ence on the screen. 

Glen Keane, who animated the title char- 
acter in Pocahontas, comments, "Like Degas 
Marc always embraced using photographic 
reference for his work. Degas would take pho- 
tos of ballerinas and models; he tried to get 
as much information into his head as possible 
because that was going to enable him to 
capture what he was trying to draw. But if you 
traced the reference footage, you'd be hor- 
rified: it would look lifeless and stiff. You can't 
copy it. You have to study it and learn from it, 
then just animate it, Crawl into the skin and be 
the character." ^ 


"The animators were at the height of 
their powers and knew how to edit down 
to the point where I really wasn't aware of 
the reference footage," adds Big Hero ó art 
director Paul Felix. "I know it was being used, 
and | could probably pinpoint scenes that I 
thought would be really difficult to do without 
it. But because they knew how to commu- 
nicate so directly with their audiences, they 
knew exactly what the editing process had 
fo be. It feels like a complete performance 
to me.’ 

Larson said, "We shot a lot of live action on 
the girl. Marc went farther in getting his poses 
from it than Milt (Kahl) did on the prince. When 
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you take the reality from the live action and 
get it on the board, if there's any kind of swirl 
in the skirt, you spread it out and get a sweep- 
ing thing out of it. Marc got a real nice result 
out of that kind of thing, because he had such 
a feeling for design. | think he's the best drafts- 
man that ever entered the studio.”** 
Maleficent dominates the film. She pro- 
nounces the curse, she lures Aurora to the 
fateful spinning wheel, she imprisons Prince 
Phillip. In addition to his work on Aurora, Marc 
Davis designed and animated Maleficent. 
He was initially inspired by a Renaissance 
painting of a woman in a horned headdress 
As the design progressed, he gave her long 


23.22-27 Six sequential images 
demonstrate how to paint the stylized 
background foliage. Artist: Eyvind Earle. 
23.28 The celebrated *Nine Old Men" of 
Disney animation: (l to r) Ward Kimball, 
Eric Larson, Frank Thomas, Marc Davis, 
Ollie Johnston, Les Clark, Milt Kahl, 
John Lounsbery, Woolie Reitherman. 


robes with deeply serrated edges to mirror the 
flames that surround her 


“I think we have made the fairy tale 
fashionable again. That is, our 
own blend of theatrical mythology. 
... Creation is the word. Not adap- 
tion. Not version...” 

Walt Disney 


"Maleficent was a problem. She was basi- 
cally a speechmaker: she just stood there 
and talked directly to the other characters,” 
Davis explained. “That's extremely difficult to 
bring across. We gave her a form like a great 
bat with long robes to heighten the feeling of 
dianam 

"Maleficent's design is just about as perfect 
as you can get. There's not a single line you 
want to change,” says Deja. "But | also under- 
stand Marc when he said that she was one 


of the more difficult characters to animate 
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because she didn't do much. She stands 
around making speeches — how do you keep 
that alive in animation? It's really about sub- 
tleties, like little head tilts and small gestures, 
not big things. ”'® 

If an artist complained about the difficulty 
of his job on Sleeping Beauty, Walt would 
reportedly tell him, "OK, you can draw the 


prince!" He confided to journalist Bob Thomas, 
"That always stopped 'em. If there's anything 
that's really tough to animate, it’s the male 
hero. It's hard to make him interesting and not 
have him come out looking like Dick Tracy or 
Buck Rogers." ? 


Prince Phillip was assigned to animator Milt 
Kahl. Bud Hester, who worked as a clean-up 


artist on the character, adds, “Milt always 
complained about having to do the prince. 
The character was assigned to him because 
he was the best.” 

However, Kahl did not enjoy the assignment, 
and sometimes found the reference footage 
less than helpful. Burny Mattinson, who was 
Davis” assistant on Sleeping Beauty, recalls, 
"Everybody was following the live-action, 
because Walt wanted this moving tapestry, 
In the sequence of the prince and princess 
dancing, | guess Walt called up Milt and said, 
‘You know, the prince looks like he’s float- 
ing around.’ Milt said, ‘Damn it all, why do | 
always get these characters?’ He slammed 
the scenes on the floor, took all the photostats 


of the rotoscoping, and threw them out the 
door, ‘That’s the last time | follow those things!’ 
He animated it straight ahead, without any 
photostats, and all of sudden his stuff was an- 
chored down and looked really good."? 

In their classic book, Disney Animation: 
The Illusion of Life, Frank Thomas and Ollie 
Johnston wrote, "Probably our most exasper- 


ating and elusive characters were the three 
Good Fairies in Sleeping Beauty, who were 
committed to doing only good; they had 
no apparent weaknesses or foibles at all to 


exploit.” 

Although they had to be unflaggingly 
good, the characters needed individual per- 
sonalities to come to life. They could disagree, 


23.29 


but they couldn’t insult or bully each other 
the way the more human Seven Dwarfs did, 
Flora emerged as the leader of the group, a 
role she felt was thrust upon her. She didn't 
intend to dominate the others: "It was not 
important that her idea be chosen," Thomas 
and Johnston wrote. “It was just that it was the 
best idea —the fact that it was her idea was 
immaterial."? This attitude brought her into 
conflict with the level-headed Merryweather, 
but they disagreed over taste and strategy; 
they didn't struggle for dominance. 


23.29 A preliminary painting of the 
*Woodcutter's Cottage in the Glen” where 
the Good Fairies will raise Briar Rose. 
Artist: Eyvind Earle. 
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Kindhearted Fauna was even more difficult 
to define. She wasn't as assertive as the other 
two, but she had to be an individual in her 
own right. While on vacation in Colorado, 
Thomas saw an older woman who suggest- 
ed a model: a good-natured, somewhat 
vague lady who agreed with everything her 
friends said, even when they disagreed with 
each other. Thomas said she “could move 
through any problem unscathed as well as 
unaware.”*4 Fauna became a distracted, 
well-intentioned maiden aunt who could ab- 
sentmindedly keep the arguments between 
Flora and Merryweather in check. 

The fairies provide a warmth and humor 
Sleeping Beauty often lacks, but their actions 
had to be kept in check. In an early version 
of the sequence of them preparing to surprise 
Briar Rose on her birthday, Merryweather gets 
shut in the oven with Fauna's cake, The rising 
batter carries her around the cottage like a 
balloon until Flora pops it with a skewer. 


23.30 


Walt reviewed the storyboards and com- 
mented, "It's funny, but | think it's too slap- 
sticky. Sure, we could get a big laugh here. 
But at the same time, we're destroying be- 
lievability. We're getting into something the 
Duck might do. Let's tone it down, play it 
more subtly. We've got some good elements 
in this sequence, this making of the dress 
and baking the cake... We'll lose ‘em if we 
go overboard,” 

The designs for the fairies were rounder and 
closer to the usual Disney look than Aurora, 
Phillip, and Maleficent, which allowed Thomas 
and Johnston to handle their animation more 
traditionally, but they still demanded some 
stylization. 

Felix adds, "The characters are drawn with 
an intentional flattening that reminds me of 
UPA. But they sometimes turn in surprisingly 
three-dimensional ways. There's a scene 
where Merryweather's dancing with the mop; 
she twirls around and you can see her silhou- 


ette change to accommodate her different 
body widths as she's turning. But there's no 
interior detail to tell you that: you just sense 
it from the silhouette change. It’s striking 
just how little they needed to get that infor- 
mation across. *? 


*I asked Mare, ‘How would you 
speak and act in the forest?” He 
ansicered, 'Let the forest caress 
you. That did it; that was Marc.” 


Mary Costa, the voice of Aurora 


To give the film an exciting climax, the art- 
ists invented a series of adventures for Prince 
Phillip. He escapes from Maleficent's dungeon 
and hacks his way through the forest of thorns 
she's summoned. In a final attempt to prevent 
him from reaching Aurora, Maleficent hurtles 
across the sky as a wheel of fire to challenge 
him before King Stefan's castle. At her invo- 
cation, flames erupt; her silhouette stretches 
into a dragon with horns and spikes that echo 


Davis' design. 

Eric Cleworth, who animated the dragon, 
later explained, "An article in Life magazine 
on prehistoric animals kind of tipped me off 
about how to approach the dragon. There 
was one creature that had eyes with no 


pupils, which meant you couldn't read its 
expression. That gave it a very frightening 
look — you knew damned well you couldn't 
reason with this thing. | tried to capture that 
feeling in my drawings."? 

The dragon moves with an extraordinary 
weight and power that suggests a dinosaur: 
no beast would suggest comparable strength 
and musculature on the screen until Jurassic 
Park in 1993. Cleworth continued, "I felt it 
had to move smoothly to create a feeling 
of bulk. But it also had to be able to move 
its head swiftly: | patterned that motion after 
a rattlesnake striking, and it seemed to work 
very well.” 

Sequence director Wolfgang "Woolie" 
Reitherman, another of the "Nine Old Men," 
later admitted he'd been on the dragon's 
side during the battle. "If you don't go at it 
that way, you'll tip your hand unconsciously 
and you'll start leading up to it in a slower 
way ...the cutting was very contemporary in 
that it didn't have everything set up for the 
battle. It just damn well happened. You didn't 


23.30 Mary Blair’s preliminary study of 
Briar Rose and Prince Phillip. 

23.31 A preliminary study in peneil of the 
meeting between the betrothed couple. 
Disney Studio artists. 
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need the logic. You didn't have to think. That 
damn thing was driving at you all the time. It's 
something you can't just draw, and that's the 
beauty of animation. It can only be done in 
animation .,.you start to get the feeling of a 
force of nature out of it.” 


*Sleeping Beauty has a cohesive 
sense of design. You know the 
characters really live in the 
backgrounds. That's something 
I was very inspired by.” 


John Lasseter 


Subsequent generations of animators have 
lavished praise on the battle scenes. Lasseter 
says, "The design of that dragon is stili the 
best ever—the fact that it looks like her. That 
sequence really is a tour de force." But af- 
ter seeing the movie during his retirement, 
Cleworth commented, "| thought it was the 
strongest bit in the picture, but it seemed like 


a rather short sequence the last time | saw it. | 
wish it had lasted longer.” 

The angular, stylized designs the animators 
complained about created equally thorny 
problems for the clean-up artists who had 
to ensure the characters looked exactly the 
same in every scene, regardless of which 
animator did the original drawings. Ron Dias, 
who worked on Maleficent and Aurora in 
Marc Davis’ unit, recalled, “With rounder 
characters, you can move into and out of a 
shape much more easily than you can an an- 
gular shape. But | got to know Aurora and | 
got to love her,”*° 

The design for Aurora was so precise and 
unforgiving, the clean-up artists were only ex- 
pected to produce eight finished drawings 
of her per day — one-third of one second of 
screen time. Yet the crew struggled to meet 
that quota. Not only did the character have 
to look exactly right, the individual lines had 
to be thicker in some places, thinner in others. 


“Maleficent was broken up into simple, 
easy shapes; Aurora was harder,” Dias add- 
ed. “The hair drove us crazy. You had to get 
your measurements exactly right: the tip of 
her nose was on a line with the bottom of 
her ear.” 

All these man-hours meant production 
costs were escalating. Walt's request for a 
moving illustration took an estimated one mil- 
lion drawings, which required a then-record 
five years and $6 million to produce. As costs 
mounted, the artists came under increasing 
pressure to finish the film. 

Floyd Norman says, "I started in the studio in 
'56 but didn't get onto Sleeping Beauty until 
'57. Roy was complaining, ‘This picture's cost- 
ing too much money. It’s been dragging on 
and on. Get it done.' Walt set up these units 
to rush in, grab all the rough animation, clean 
it up, and get it ready for Ink and Paint and 
Camera. Walt essentially said, "Take anybody 
who can hold a pencil, put 'em on this movie, 
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and just get it done.’ It was our blitzkrieg on 
Sleeping Beauty." 

Walt apparently oversaw the voice casting, 
choosing soprano Mary Costa for the voice of 
Aurora. After the audition, Costa and her moth- 
er returned to their home in Glendale. She says, 
"Around five o'clock in the afternoon, the tele- 
phone rang; my mother looked surprised and 
mouthed the words, 'It's Walt Disney.' Then she 
laughed, and later told us that he said, ‘Mrs. 
Costa, | think you've been hiding the Princess 
Aurora in your home in Glendale. We've been 
searching for her. May | speak with her?” 

Shortly before she began the recording ses- 
sions, Costa spoke with Walt. “I told him | was 
excited about recording, and he asked me if 
| was going to use a lot of colors. | laughed, 
because | didn't know what he meant," she 


recalls. "He said: 


23.32 Briar Rose gazes aí King Stefan's 
castle, unaware it’s her home in this 


cel setup. 
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'Everyone has a unique set of colors, like a 
kaleidoscope. | want you to go to the stu- 
dio and visit Marc Davis, look at his story- 
boards, and ask questions. You must know 
Briar Rose so well that you actually become 
the character. How does she feel about her 
godmothers, and living in the forest? How 
does she feel about the many shades of 
green in the trees and shrubs, and the dif- 
ferent colors of the flowers? Does she laugh 
and cry with her godmothers? | want you 
to let all of those vibrant colors respond to 
each thought that comes from your mind 
and heart. Memorize your lines and when 
you get in front of the microphone, | want 
you to become Briar Rose. Let all of those 


rich colors in your mind drop to your vocal 
palette, and paint with your voice." 


“I felt totally free to put my own 
style into the paintings... Once 
Walt had liked what I did, he never 
told me what to do.” 

Eyvind Earle 


“This creative gift from Walt was applied 
throughout my entire singing career,” she 
concludes. *? 

Several of the other voice actors were 
Disney veterans: Verna Felton, who had been 
Cinderella’s Fairy Godmother and the Queen 
of Hearts in Alice in Wonderland, was Flora: 


Merryweather was Barbara Luddy, who had 
provided the voice of Lady in Lady and the 
Tramp. For Maleficent, Walt chose Eleanor 
Audley, who had portrayed Cinderella’s icy 
stepmother, Lady Tremaine. 

"With animation, you're more aware of your 
voice and you look for contrasts wherever 
you can find them,” Audley said. "For exam- 
ple, the scene where Maleficent talks to the 
prince who's getting older and older before he 
staggers out the gate. Every time there was a 
chance to be honeyed, rather than mean, | 
took it, The Stepmother had more range: she 
was sarcastic and sweet and venomous. There 
was more chance to get different ranges and 
play with them. | didn't play with Maleficent.” 


During the production, Walt said, "We need 
songs — songs roll it, move it. Get melodies 
out of this Tchaikovsky music."*^ Composer 
George Bruns did just that, reworking melo- 
dies from the Tchaikovsky ballet, He extended 
the Silver Fairy's theme for the scenes of the 
Good Fairies preparing for Aurora's birthday. 
Prince Phillip and the newly-awakened Aurora 
descend the staircase to the fanfare from the 
Apotheosis. Maleficent lures Aurora to the 
spinning wheel to the music for the Puss in 
Boots-White Cat pas de deux. 


23.33 A visual development painting of a 
more minimal but equally stylized castle 
by Eyvind Earle. 
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Bruns reflected, "It would have been easier 
to write an original score, but it (the ballet 
score) is rich in melody, as much of Tchaikovsky 
is, and it was a matter of choosing which melo- 
dies to use.” Songwriters Sammy Fain and 
Jack Lawrence added lyrics, transforming the 
familiar waltz into "Once Upon a Dream." 

Sleeping Beauty opened on January 29, 
1959 — nine years after Walt registered the 
title —in 70mm Technirama with a six-channel 
stereophonic soundtrack. The reviews were 
mixed and the box office receipts disappoint- 
ing. The New York Times critic Bosley Crowther 
wrote, "...this first full-length cartoon since 


Lady and the Tramp, which came from the 
Disney workshop in 1955, is more than a little 
reminiscent of his first and perhaps most mem- 
orable animated feature, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwoarfs."36 

Other critics noted the similarities to Disney's 
first feature. The Hollywood Reporter com- 
plained “...very repetitious of the story of Snow 
White,” as did BoxOffice magazine. Philip 
Scheuer in the Los Angeles Times preferred the 
accompanying short “Grand Canyon,” 

Like Fantasia, to which the artists often 
compared it, Sleeping Beauty is a flawed 
masterpiece. And like Fantasia, it was not a 
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financial success initially. Although the film 
earned back its production cost of $6 million, 
distribution and promotion expenses put the 
film in the red. But Sleeping Beauty eventu- 
ally found its audience. When the film came 
out on video and DVD, it garnered more en- 
thusiastic reviews. Dave Kehr in the Chicago 
Reader called it “the masterpiece of the 
Disney Studios’ postwar style. °°? 

When the film was re-released theatri- 
cally in 1979, Eric Larson estimated that it 


23.34 True love’s first kiss, cel and 
background. 


would have cost between two and three 
times the original budget to remake Sleeping 
Beauty. “But even if you had the money, 
where would you find the talent?” he asked. 
“The staff was at the peak of its powers then, 
and their animation was about as perfect 
as you could get. Since 1934, we had been 
drawn into a world of work, study, and per- 
fection because of Walt: animators today just 
don't have that experience.” 


“The humor doesn’t come from how 
playful they were with the shapes 
and lines: It’s the caricature of the 
ideas of the kings’ characters.” 


Simon Otto - 


“We used to say that everybody worked 
over everybody else’s shoulders and in ev- 
erybody else's lap," he concluded. "That's 
what impressed me about that darned place: 
Everybody was willing to share the knowledge 
they had. You didn't have to use it, but it was 
given freely, not with any petty feeling of be- 
ing superior. There was nothing like it before 
and there never will be again. "*? 
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One Hundred and One 


Dalmatians 


(1961) 


- Synopsis | 
One of Ihe most beloved features in the Disney 
canon, One Hundred and One Dalmatians * 
follows the adventures of Pongo and Perdita — 
and their human "pets" Roger and Anita 
Radciiff — when their 15 puppies are kidnapped 
by the obsessed Crueila De Vil, one of the 
greatest animated villains of all time. Told from 
the dogs' point of view, the story moves from 
London to the crumbling country manor Hell 
Hall. Bill Peet's screenplay blends humor, 
adventure, and dire threats that complement 
the polished animation. The film represented 
an artistic and technical breakthrough for 
Disney: the Xerox lines, modern graphics, and 
contemporary setting broke with traditions the 
studio had set on Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. One Hundred and One Dalmatians 
remains one of the most successful features in 
Disney history, grossing over $200 million. 


U.S. RELEASE January 25, 1961 
TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
1.33:1. 79 minutes 


Voices 

PONGO ROD TAYLOR 

ANITA LISA DAVIS 

PERDITA CATE BAUER, LISA DANIELS 
ROGER RADCLIFF BEN WRIGHT 

HORACE BADUN FRED WORLOCK 
JASPER BADUN, THE COLONEL, 
MISCELLANEOUS DOGS J. PAT O'MALLEY 
CRUELLA DE VIL, MISS BIRDWELL 

BETTY LOU GERSON 

NANNY, LUCY, QUEENIE THE COW 
MARTHA WENTWORTH 

COLLIE TOM CONWAY 

DANNY THE GREAT DANE GEORGE PELLING 
PATCH MICKY MAGA 


ROLLY BARBARA BEAIRD 
PRINCESS QUEENIE LEONARD 
DUCHESS MARJORIE BENNETT 


Crew 

PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR KEN PETERSON 
DIRECTORS WOLFGANG REITHERMAN, HAMILTON 
LUSKE, CLYDE GERONIMI 

ART DIRECTOR, PRODUCTION DESIGNER 

KEN ANDERSON 

DIRECTING ANIMATORS MILT KAHL, MARC 
DAVIS, OLLIE JOHNSTON JR., FRANK THOMAS, 
JOHN LOUNSBERY, ERIC LARSON 

STORY BILL PEET, FROM THE BOOK THE HUNDRED 
AND ONE DALMATIANS BY DODIE SMITH 
BACKGROUNDS ALBERT DEMPSTER, RALPH 
HULETT, ANTHONY RIZZO, BILL LAYNE 

LAYOUT BASIL DAVIDOVICH, MCLAREN STEWART, 
VANCE GERRY, JOE HALE, DALE BARNHART, RAY 
ARAGON, DICK UNG, HOMER JONAS, AL ZINNEN, 
SAMMIE JUNE LANHAM, VICTOR HABOUSH 
LAYOUT STYLING DON GRIFFITH, ERNI NORDLI, 
COLLIN CAMPBELL 

COLOR STYLING WALT PEREGOY 

CHARACTER STYLING BILL PEET, TOM OREB 
CHARACTER ANIMATION HAL KING, CLIFF 
NORDBERG, ERIC CLEWORTH, ART STEVENS, 

HAL AMBRO, BILL KEIL, DICK LUCAS, LES CLARK, 
BLAINE GIBSON, JOHN SIBLEY, JULIUS SVENDSEN, 
TED BERMAN, DON LUSK, AMBY PALIWODA 
EFFECTS ANIMATION JACK BOYD, ED PARKS, 
DAN MACMANUS, JACK BUCKLEY 

MUSIC GEORGE BRUNS 

ORCHESTRATIONS FRANKLYN MARKS 

FILM EDITORS DONALD HALLIDAY, ROY M. 
BREWER JR. 

SOUND SUPERVISION ROBERT O. COOK 
MUSIC EDITOR EVELYN KENNEDY 

SPECIAL PROCESSES UB IWERKS, EUSTACE LYCETT 
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Spot On 


By Charles Solomon 


One Hundred and One Dalmatians was com- 
pletely unlike Disney's previous feature, the 
lavish Sleeping Beauty, in style, content, set- 
ting, and design. The Disney studio would not 
make another fairy tale for 30 years, until The 
Little Mermaid in 1989. 

Walt Disney Productions suffered a significant 
loss in fiscal year 1959-60, largely due to the 
cost of Sleeping Beauty and its disappointing 
performance at the box office. Walt sought 
to rally his staff, saying, "Look, we've been 
through this before. Why, we were just one step 


ahead of foreclosure when we lost our foreign 
market before the war. We might have gone 
under after the war if tne bank hadn't agreed 
to carry us. We'll get out of this slump, too."! 

But Walt was under pressure from his finan- 
cial advisors to quit producing animated fea- 
tures and just re-release the old ones. He had 
already stopped making theatrical shorts. The 
studio's only animated short in 1960 was the 
15-minute Goliath Il. 

Marc Davis, one of the celebrated "Nine 
Old Men” of the studio, recalled, "The atti- 


tude of the business people was, 
‘It takes too damned long to 
do these features, they cost too 
much, we think you shouldn't do 
any more.’ Walt was about ready 
to dump animation, then he got 
to thinking, '| owe these people 
something' — which he did. So he 
said, “Hell, these guys know how 
to make the films without much 
input from me,' so Walt con- 
vinced the business people that it 
wasn't fair to do this to the guys.“? 

The story of the creation of One 
Hundred and One Dalmatians, 
like its narrative, "begins in London, nof so 
very long ago...” 

On the morning of May 3, 1934, her 38th 
birthday, Dorothy "Dodie" Smith was surprised 
when her best friend, actress Phyllis Morris, 
and her fiancé, Alec Beesley, presented her 
with a hatbox that contained a Dalmatian 
puppy. She named the dog Pongo. Smith 
had only recently made the transition from 
failed actress and furniture-store employee 
to successful playwright. She often dressed in 
black and white and joked that all she need- 
ed was a Dalmatian as an accessory — and 
for the rest of her life, she always had at 
least one. 

In 1943, her dogs Buzz and Folly presented 
her with not the expected seven puppies, 
but with 13 or 15 (accounts vary). One of the 
puppies seemed stillborn, but Beesley mas- 
saged it to life. During the mid-'50s, when her 
drawing-room comedies were out of fashion, 
Smith decided to write a children's book. She 
remembered the tiny, unmoving puppy, and 
she remembered her friend, character actress 
Joyce Kennedy, saying of Pongo, in jest, "He 
would make a nice fur coat.”? 

The Hundred and One Dalmatians was pub- 
lished in November 1956, and was an instant 
critical and commercial hit. The noted journal- 
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ist and children’s author Jonn Rowe Townsend 
wrote, "If dogs could read, they wouldn't be 
able to put it down.” 

The Disney studio bought the film rights 
a few months later. In a letter to Walt (ac- 
companied by a signed copy of the book) 
dated November 30, 1957, Smith wrote, "I 
want to tell you how very proud and happy 
| am that you are going to make a film of my 
book. To be quite honest, | always hoped you 
might — so much so that, when | was writing 
it, I often found myself visualizing the scenes 
as they would be in a cartoon. Perhaps 
this helped to give them a certain pictorial 
quality. “5 

Walt replied a few weeks later: 


24.01 The bold colors and straightforward 
graphics of the poster for One Hundred 
and One Dalmatians contrasts with the 
more elaborate poster for Sleeping Beauty 
two years earlier. 

24.02-07 Film frames. 

24.08 Ken Anderson's visual-development 
painting of Roger and Pongo in the park 
captures the bright colors and warm 
weather of a spring day that had been 
boring — until Pongo saw Perdita and 
Anita. 

24.09 Perdita and Anita do not yet realize 
their afternoon outing in Regent's Park 
will bring them the loves of their lives. 
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“I know you will be happy when I tell you that 
your story is going into immediate produc- 
tion...It is entirely possible — and | am hop- 
ing— that we will have it ready for release 
about Christmas time, 1960. | know that 
seems like a long time to be in production, 
but it takes an endless amount of time to 
develop a character, put a personality into 
him and make him come dlive...consider- 
ing that Sleeping Beauty has been in work 
for almost four years, if we can finish up the 
Dalmatians by 1960, we'll feel pretty lucky, ** 
(Dalmatians opened on January 25, 1961.) 


Bill Peet, who wrote the screenplay for the 
film — a first for a Disney animated fea- 
ture — recalled, "Walt ran across the book 
when he was on a Caribbean cruise. Some 
friend of his gave him a copy and said he 
ought to read it. When he got back, he hand- 
ed me a copy and said, 'Here, why don't you 
read this?'"? 


*Bill Peet's story sketches were 
staged beautifully: they suggested 
attitudes and acting — just a great 
springboard for the animators.” 
Ollie Johnston 


Peet was considered the best story man in 
the studio, second only to Walt himself. Joe 
Grant, the head of the Character Model 
Department, which served as Walt's think 
tank for story development, said, "Bill Peet 
could do a storyboard, and if you ran your 
eye across it, you'd see it animate. He was 
that good, and he was a great inspiration to 
the animators. But as a personality, | guess 
truculent would be a good word. He was well 
aware of his talent. He thought of himself on 
a pinnacle and, oddly enough, that's where 
he belonged."? 

Brad Bird, the Oscar-winning director of The 
Incredibles, adds, "Bill Peet was the greatest 


story man in feature animation. He had an un- 
erring ability to get to the heart of a story, and 
his drawings overflowed with character and 
feeling. Animation and the art of film storytell- 
ing owe him a lot."? 

Walt trusted Peet not only to write the 
adaptation, but also to draw the first story- 
boards. Initially, Peet was less than enthusi- 
astic about the book. Its narrative rambles. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dearly, who own Pongo and 
Missis — and Perdita, a stray they adopt as a 
canine wet nurse for the puppies — are kind, 
caring, and thoroughly uninteresting. Peet 
trimmed Smith's story, eliminating secondary 
characters and unnecessary incidents, in- 
cluding Cruella's furrier husband, an abortive 
encounter with a gypsy caravan, and a visit 
to a befuddled old gentleman who mistakes 
Pongo and Missis for ghosts. 

In an interview, Peet recalled, "The first time 
| read it, | was really brought down, because | 
didn't like it that much. | wondered how much 
latitude Walt would give me: how much did 
he love it and what did he love about it? It 
had a deadly beginning with the people, the 
Dearlys, and their two dogs. Who can worry 
about a perfect marriage with two perfect 
dogs, with nothing to do but take walks to- 
gether? | decided to start with the narrative 
from the dog's point of view."? 

Picking up an old copy of the screenplay, 
Peet read, "My story begins in London, not 
so very long ago, and yet so much has hap- 
pened since then that it seems more like an 
eternity. At that time, | lived with my pet in a 
bachelor's flat, just off Regent's Park. It was 
a beautiful spring day, a tedious time of the 
year for bachelors. Oh, that's my pet, Roger, 
Roger Radcliff; I'm the one with the spots." 

"That's a whole new beginning," Peet said, 
continuing, 


24.10 Animator Frank Thomas poses 
with a Dalmatian model in this publicity 
still. 


“The doleful-looking dalmatian is staring 
out the window. He's looking for mates for 
both of them, but mainly 
in getting the hell out of this dreary situa 


e's interested 
tion. | changed the name of the female 
dog — Pongo's wife was called Missis. They 
found Perdita on the highway and brought 
her in to nurse the puppies. It got muddy 


emotionally. | threw her out but took her 
name: | thought Pongo and Perdita would 
better than Pongo and Missis 


tant to characters, 


be much 
Names are imp 

Ihe elements were there, but | wanted to 
bring those tw 
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o together fo create a roman- 
when the dogs met, it would 
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be an exciting meeting. There wouldn't be 
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this dull married beginning for all of them 
The personalities you develop for animation 
should be larger than life. In some cases 
you can't do that, because you're dealing 
with a prince or somebody that has to be 
done with restraint, But the best characters 
are always larger than life —the dwarfs, the 
mice, the ones that are animatable." 


Although they may not seem larger than life, 
the very animatable Pongo, Perdita, Roger, 
and Anita come across as characters who 
are likeable and interesting. In contrast to the 
stiffly formal manners earlier Disney heroines 
showed toward their adoring princes, Roger 
and Anita tease each other, grow impatient, 
and share moments of genuine affection. 


— P 


Andreas Deja, who animated Jafar in 
Aladdin and Lilo in Lilo & Stitch, observes, 
"Roger and Anita's relationship is just so real: 
they're married, but they still have that flir- 
tatious quality. When Roger is singing the 
song ‘Cruella de Ville,” he grabs his wife for 
a dance and she awkwardly joins in. He runs 
his fingers up her spine and she reacts as 


anybody would. They have a disagreement 
about Cruella: Anita grabs the phone out of 
Roger's hands. There's a modern realism in 
their behavior that we really hadn't seen be- 
fore. It was always more idealized, not like a 
regular marriage. ^ 

In the book, Roger is an unusually rich 
"wizard of finance”; Peet turned him into a 
musician/aspiring songwriter. He said making 
the character a songwriter "would give us 
the chance for songs without having to haul 
'em in, like the old MGM musicals: 'It's time 
for asong e 


“Rod Taylor, who did the voice of 
Pongo, got a few big jobs and had 
to come down at night to record as 
the picture progressed.” 

Bill Peet 


Pongo and Perdita also share a deep, affec- 
tionate bond that feels like the canine equiv- 
alent of a happy marriage. As the Disney 
artists had depicted credible romances be- 
tween animal characters in Bambi and Lady 
and the Tramp, their actions seem less inno- 
vative. But Frank Thomas and Ollie Johnston, 
two of the “Nine Old Men,” wrote at length 
about the challenges of animating Peet's 
storyboards of a key sequence that initially 
seemed "all too subtle and delicate.” 
Distraught over Cruella's offer to buy her 
unborn puppies, Perdita hides under the kitch- 
en stove. Pongo joins her there and tries to 
comfort her. Rod Taylor's reading of Pongo's 
lines was “charged with emotion,” but his 


24.11 The interior of Roger and Anita’s 
home looks considerably grander in 
this preliminary painting. The grand 
piano would be replaced with a more 
modest spinet. 

24.12 A preliminary study by Walt 
Peregoy contrasts the bleak, gray 
exterior of Hell Hall with its Victorian 
red interior. 
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soothing tone did not suggest any actions to 
animate. The setting under the stove would 
not allow the characters to move around or 
even raise their heads. Pongo gently licks her 
on the cheek, affirming their bond — and their 
shared concern for the future. The situation 


demanded exceptionally careful plannina 
and execution. 

Johnston, who animated the scene, said, “| 
thought, gee, this (layout) is really restrictive 
l'd rather have (Perdita) out in the center of 
But the 


more | realized that that was the best place 


the room more | worked at it, the 
to have her because she is secluded, with 
her back to the wall. You couldn't move her 
head or anything, but in the end what moves 
| did put on them paid off. Particularly the 
little one at the end where he gives her that 
little kiss.” 

Although it was challenging to execute 
Johnston made the scene memorable for 


24.13 
ifs gentle pathos, and a new generation of 


Disney artists praises his work as an inspired 
blend of human feeling and animal behavior. 
Paul Felix, the production designer of Big Hero 
6— and the owner of two large dogs— com- 
ments, "It's so well observed: that's how a 


Jog would react — just a lick on the cheek. 


rich sense of deep observa- 


S SUC [aut 
in the way Pongo would circle his 
bed before lying down. That's what makes 


24.13 4 simple geometric form is all that 
is needed to suggest Cruella's appearing 
in the doorway of the Baduns? impromptu 
lair in Hell Hall, in (his painting by 

Walt Peregoy. 

24.14-17 Cruella snatches the bottle from 
Horace Badun, hurls it into the fireplace 
— and is blasted by the resulting explo- 
sion. Mare Davis felt animation drawings 
like these should only be seen as a 
sequence in motion, but animators have 
studied his extraordinary individual 
drawings for decades. 


Dalmatians the film that it is: they delineate 
a human world and a dog world, and it's so 
much richer for the fact that these dogs are 
dogs in every way.” 

Peet kept Smith's setting of modern London, 
which represented a major break with previ- 
ous Disney features. Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Pinocchio, Cinderella, and 
Sleeping Beauty are set in fairy-tale realms. 
Alice in Wonderland, Peter Pan, and Lady 
and the Tramp take place at some point dur- 
ing the late 19th century. The time period in 
Bambi is never defined, and the circus train 
takes Dumbo and his mother to a vague 
somewhere in Florida. No Disney film had 
been set in such a specific time and place. 

Deja notes, "A Disney film set in our time 
was something brand new. And there's a re- 
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alism the contemporary story brings, including 
a complete lack of magic. Nobody has any 
special powers. Cruella is just bad."!5 


*Some people call Cruella De Vil the 
rillain of villains: she's the home 
run of the movie, and part of the 
reason why it’s so successful.” 
Andreas Deja 


To create the look of the film, Disney chose 
veteran art director Ken Anderson, who had 
entered studio lore when he accidentally set 
Walt's mustache on fire with his new cigarette 
lighter. Davis commented, "Ken was...a tre- 
mendous talent, but if it was possible for any- 
one to consistently do the wrong thing at the 
right time, it was Ken."'6 
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Animation historian John Canemaker coun- 
ters, “One Hundred and One Dalmatians was 
a case of doing something right at the right 
time; but in his blind enthusiasm, Anderson 
misread Walt, who ended up displeased with 
a film that (ironically) saved the animation de- 
partment from elimination." 

The debut of the UPA studio's short Ragtime 
Bear in 1949 had marked a turning point in 
American animation. The influence of mod- 
ern art and artists, especially Picasso and car- 
toonist/illustrators Saul Steinberg and Ronald 
Searle, began to replace the traditional aca- 
demic draftsmanship Disney had established 
as the industry standard during the '30s. In 
contrast to the rounded three-dimensionality 
of the Silly Symphonies and early Disney fea- 
tures, the characters in '50s cartoons were 
flatter, more angular, and more stylized. The 
backgrounds were simpler and even minimal. 
The crisp new style tied animation not only to 
contemporary fine art, illustration, and car- 
tooning, but also to the modern aesthetic of 
industrial design. 


Even the Disney artists had begun explor- 
ing the new style in short films, including Pigs 
Is Pigs (1954), Paul Bunyan (1958), and the 
Oscar-winning Toot, Whistle, Plunk and Boom 
(1953). Amid the intricate Eyvind Earle back- 
grounds, the characters in Sleeping Beauty 
were more angular and stylized than their 
counterparts in Lady and the Tramp, just four 
years earlier. The new style also fit the con- 
temporary setting of Dalmatians. 

One essential feature of the modern style 
Anderson envisioned was a new approach to 
line work, unlike anything in previous Disney 
features. Since 1915, the animators had 
drawn their characters on paper and crews 
of women had traced the drawings onto cels, 
clear sheets of celluloid acetate that were 
photographed against the backgrounds. 
Over the years, the inkers developed beauti- 
ful, calligraphic pen and brush lines, but the 
animators felt the inking process inevitably 
leached some of the life out of their work. 

Anderson said, "| was very aware from hav- 
ing animated myself, that when you had an 
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inker make a tracing of your drawing that it 
lost some of its life. | found out by experiment- 
ing that you can't even make a tracing over 
a light board yourself of the same drawing. 
The tracing looks dead, but the one under- 
neath it somehow or other has the spark of 
life because it was conceived because of an 
idea or an emotion.”'® 

A second problem with hand inking was 
Cost. The sheer number of person-hours need- 
ed to ink and paint cels had risen to the point 
where it was costing as much as or more than 
the animation. 

Ub Iwerks spent several years modifying a 
Xerox photocopy machine to create a new 
method of transferring the animators” draw- 
ings. Electricity and chemicals were used to fix 
lines of black powder onto the cels. The pow- 
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der never adhered perfectly and a certain 
amount flaked off, giving the lines a slightly 
broken, friable quality. Crews then painted 
the cels using the traditional acrylic colors. 
The animators were delighted to have their 
drawings appear on the screen. After watch- 
ing scenes of Cruella De Vil, Davis said, “To 
see my own drawings up there was a very ex- 
citing experience." '? 

Anderson's vision extended to using a 
similar technique for the backgrounds: the 
line work was done on cels and laid over 


24.18 The gray, rain-streaked avenue and 
buildings emphasize Nanny’s horror as she 
laments the disappearance of the puppies. 
24.19 Pongo and Perdita search a cobble- 
stoned London alley for traces of their 


puppies. 
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fiat areas of color. This unity of design stood 
in contrast to the earlier Disney features. In 
Snow White and Pinocchio, the backgrounds 
are minor masterpieces in watercolor and 
gouache that delineate intricately detailed 
Old World interiors, buildings, and forests. 
The relative simplicity of the backgrounds in 
Dalmatians meant the characters move- 
ments, rather than their designs, made them 
stand out against the settings. 
Anderson later recalled: 


"| legislated to try doing a picture in Xerox. 
Then | went so far as to try to make one 
world out of the backgrounds, too, be- 
cause we'd draw things three-dimension- 
ally in characters and paint them flat, so I 
thought, we'll draw our backgrounds three- 
dimensionally and paint them flat, too. We 
will also paint them with cel paint so that 
everything is the same medium. | prepared 


a lot of things to show Walt. Walt didn't go 
for that, but in the meantime, gave me the 
go-ahead to work on this, so we started on 
it but without that facet.”?° 


Deja comments, "It's much more pleasing to 
the eye when an art director presents a world 
that is so unified. In the films that preceded 
One Hundred and One Daimatians, the char- 
acters were painted on cels with flat colors 
while the backgrounds were heavily ren- 
dered, But in Dalmatians, it was one complete 
world. | think the animators felt more satisfied 
knowing that the backgrounds the characters 
would move in would be so much in style with 
what they were drawing.”” 

Dalmatians background stylist Walt Peregoy 
said, "A background creates a world for ani- 
mated characters. It's the ambiance. Unlike 
animation now, we weren't attempting to 
make a live-action representational back- 
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ground that literally looks like a backdrop 
behind vaudeville animated characters. The 
characters are not in that particular world. 
That's why a stylist is a stylist. You create a 
world that is compatible with the characters. 
It isn't that the world is believable because 
it is rendered realistically; it is believable be- 
cause of the integrity, the sensitivity, and the 
awareness of the designer,” 

To increase the unity of the film's look, the 
lines in the backgrounds were also done using 
The Xerox process. Felix says: 


"The crumbling lines help to suggest the age 
of London: there's a lot of beautiful stip- 
pling effects in the aged woodwork and 
the boot scrapers. It's really evocative and 
makes it feel rich and lived in. They grouped 
areas of detail together, so every composi- 
tion has a really pleasing balance of empty 
space and detailed space that feels more 
closed... The quality of the line work seems 
very Searle-influenced, and it just feels mod- 
ern. A lot of the color schemes are very dif- 
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ferent from what Disney had been doing, 
with very subtle nuances of color tempera- 
tures playing off of each other. It feels like it 
had to come from what was happening in 
the art world at the time.” 


Felix also notes that while the layouts and 
backgrounds of Dalmatians may be less de- 
tailed, they effectively support the mood of 
the story. "There's something about the ab- 
straction of the mood they got by separat- 
ing the color from the line work that's really 
interesting. When the puppies are escaping, 
there's lots of magenta spilling over onto 
the furniture in the abandoned mansion, but 
there's no real attempt to do any modeling of 
the forms. It's just the immediacy of the color 


24.20 The hyperactive Yorkshire Terrier 
strains to hear the news conveyed by the 
Twilight Bark. 

24.21 In this visual development painting, 
the viewer can sense the frigid wind 
blowing across the snowy landscape, a 
formidable obstacle for the Dalmatians 
fleeing Cruella. 
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and the characters. The line work is there to 
ground you on where the setting is, but it's not 
dictating the mood in any way —it feels like a 
purer way of saying something.” 

Brad Bird summarizes the power of that fo- 
cused simplicity when he comments, "If you 
look at the drawings of Roger's apartment, 
they tell you everything you need to know 
about Roger, and you don't even have to see 
Roger to know who Roger is. It's clear he's a 
bachelor, it’s clear his interest is in music, it’s 
clear that he spends a lot of time working. 
And he's engaged in his work, rather than his 
surroundings, so they have kind of a messy, 
haphazard artistic thing going on there. It's 
very English. The constant cups of tea piled 
on each other like the Leaning Tower of Pisa? 
It’s great." 

The use of xerography also made it possible 
to create 99 Dalmatian puppies. Traditionally, 
animation directors avoided crowd scenes, as 
drawing large numbers of background char- 
acters was simply too much work for too little 
reward. 

Deja explains, "The Xerox process enabled 
them to multiply the animators' drawings, so 
they would maybe animate three puppies 


and turn them into fifteen 
or twenty or fifty or however 
many they needed. (Animator) 
Ted Berman was assigned to 
make organic-looking crowds 
out of three or four puppies. He 
had to offset their motions so 
they didn't look like they were 
ail doing the same thing at the 
same time. “2 

Oscar-winning Warner Bros. 
director Chuck Jones com- 
mented dryly, "Only Disney 
would do a picture with 101 
spotted dogs. We’d have had 
trouble doing a picture with 
one dog with one spot. "? 

Jones' sardonic remark reflects a very real 
problem the Disney artists faced. In live ac- 
tion, a spotted dog requires no more effort to 
film than a solid-colored one. But in anima- 
tion, artists have to draw each spot, and keep 
itin the exact same position on the character 
in every one of the thousands of drawings. 
According to a studio press release, Pongo 
had 72 spots, Perdita 68, and the puppies 32 
each: there were a total of 6,469,952 spots in 
the 79-minute film. 

Deja explains, "Ihe character animators 
didn't have to worry about the spots on 
the dogs. They were done by the effects 
animators, who had to understand anatomy 
because the spots move with the muscles 
and change shape. They're not just past- 
ed on. As a dog turns and comes towards 
the camera and foreshortening comes in, 
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24.22 In this early visual-development 
painting, the artist suggests that the 
white areas of Pongo's coat would 
disappear in the snow, reducing him to 
a moving pattern of black spots. 

2423 A study of the puppies asleep in the 
dairy after escaping from Hell Hall 
suggests the challenges the artists faced 
in dealing with so many characters. 


they had to change the location of the spots 
and their width, “28 

The use of modern graphics extended to 
the character designs, which are largely the 
work of Milt Kahl, assisted by Tom Oreb and 
other staff artists. At that time, Kahl was mar- 
ried to an art dealer and had become fasci- 
nated with Picasso. Deja remembers, “When 
| visited him in the mid-'80s, he said, ‘Picasso 
just overwhelms me. | could never think like 
him. There are some things he did that I think 
are just ugly; other things completely over- 
whelm me.'"?? 

The influence of Picasso can easily be seen 
in Kahl's designs for the humans and dogs in 
the film. Pongo has a large, squarish head 
and a torso that plays straight lines against 
curves and angles. His impossibly long, thin 
legs stretch down to small paws. 


Deja says, “Milt got into an argument with 
Bill Peet, because Milt based his designs on 
Peet's storyboards, but added that big snout. 
Bill told Milt, "That's not a Dalmatian, that's a 
Great Dane.’ Milt went back and made the 
muzzle a bit smaller — Perdita’s muzzle resem- 
bles a real Dalmatian’s more than Pongo’s. 
But enlarging Pongo's muzzle gives him a bit 
of masculinity. “30 


“When the puppies are first 
kidnapped, the apartment goes 
immediately to black and white: 
it’s all tone. It has an immediate 
and really strong impact.” 

Paul Felix 


When Pongo learns just how many puppies 
he's fathered, he lurches about in a hilarious 
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drunken stagger. In a meeting, Kahl explained 
how he analyzed a dog's regular walk, then 
altered the step cycle, foot placement, and 
rhythm to suggest intoxication. When a sec- 
ondary animator responded to his explana- 
tion with the comment, “| don't want to work 
that hard," Kahl roared, "You work a damn 
sight harder if you don't know what you're 
doing! ^?! 

Although he's a straight character who 
helps to hold the story together, Roger 
Radcliff bears little resemblance to the 
bland, handsome princes in the Disney fairy 
tales. He's tall and skinny, with a large nose 
and big feet. But he's a much more versa- 
tile and dynamic character than even Phillip 
in Sleeping Beauty, the most active of the 
princes. He stands up to Cruella, refusing to 
sell her the puppies; he treats his wife with 
believable affection and mocks Cruella 
when he saunters down the stairs gesturing 
with a cigarette. 

Anita proved the most difficult character to 
define graphically. Deja recounts: 


"Marc Davis did some scenes when she 
meets Roger for the first time, when they fall 
into the lake. As beautifully as it's animated, 
Anita looks like a rough version of Aurora: her 
proportions and the face are the same. We 
all have that hangover from that last mov- 
ie. Les Clark, who was also good at draw- 
ing female characters, did a few scenes 
of her when the puppies are being born, 
but they didn't look right. Then Milt gave 
Anita a slightly longer jaw and glasses; he 
increased the distance between the nose 
and the eyes a little more than you would on 
a beautiful girl. He gave the design a sense 
of caricature but maintained the appeoal."3? 


Although the designs are more stylized, the 
characters move with a three-dimensional 
fluidity. Their individual styles of motion define 
their personalities as clearly as the designs 
and voices do. The look is modern, but it is still 
unmistakably Disney. 

Felix comments, "In the UPA films, there's a 
lot more freedom to do things spatially and 
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distort forms that are more abstracted and 
more in tune with what a film was trying to 
say emotionally. Disney hewed a narrower line 
between realism and that kind of abstraction. 
Its fascinating to see a friable line around a 
character that turns in a three-dimensional 
way; there's something very oddly satisfying 
about that. ”33 

Deja agrees: "The stylization just adds anoth- 
er level of magic to Disney animation. The old 
characters like Bambi and Lady and Tramp 
ail had round volumes: they were more like 
sculpted drawings. In Dalmatians, the sophis- 
ticated flatness adds another surprise for the 
audience. And the animators could actually 
turn those designs in three dimensions. ^? 

Despite the appeal of Roger, Anita, and 
the dogs, the film is dominated by the scari- 
est and funniest of all Disney villains: Cruella 


24.24 A blacksmith's foundry provides 
the soot for the Dalmatians’ “disguise”; 
novelist Dodie Smith had set this scene in 
a chimney sweep's office, which would 
have been less interesting visually. 


De Vil. In contrast to the wicked Queen 
from Snow White and Maleficent, Cruella is 
neither icy nor beautiful, but wild, flamboyant, 
and grotesque, with large hands, big feet, 
and a sharp-edged face that suggests an 
angry skull. 

Davis, who animated her, says, “I had 
several partial models in mind when | 
drew Cruella, including Tallulah (Bankhead) 
and one woman | knew who was just a 
monster. She was tall and thin and talked 
constantly — you never knew what she 
was saying, but you couldn't get a word in 
edgewise. What | really wanted to do was 
make the character move like someone you 
wouldn't like. “°° 

Davis played her sharp-cornered limbs 
and sepulchrally thin body against the lush, 
enveloping folds of a black-and-white fur 
coat. Betty Lou Gerson provided her throaty 
screech. Cruella storms through the film in 
a cloud of noxious yellow cigarette smoke, 
slamming doors and screaming at everyone 
who has the misfortune to cross her path. In 
The New York Times, critic Howard Thompson 
described her as “a sadistic Auntie Mame, 
drawn by Charles Addams and with a Tallulah 
Bankhead bass...“ 

Although they were best friends, Kahl tried 
to top Davis’ Cruella with his animation of 
Madame Medusa in The Rescuers (1977), but 
failed, As Cruella plays a more important role 
in Dalmatians, she has more to do and her 
mood swings are less predictable and more 
entertaining. 

Dalmatians opened to rave reviews. Time 
described it as “the wittiest, most charm- 
ing, least pretentious cartoon feature Walt 
Disney has ever made.”* Dodie Smith wrote 
to Walt, “I thought the animation brilliant, 
the colour beautiful, and many of the back 
grounds almost beyond praise.. ‚thank you, 
dear Walt Disney and your whole studio, for 
making such a wonderful film out of my book. 
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We hope you will all have the great success 
you deserve.” 

Smith’s hope proved true: One Hundred 
and One Dalmatians became the first animat- 
ed feature to earn more than $10 million on 
its initial release (re-releases brought that total 
to well over $200 million). Everyone loved the 
film — except Walt Disney. He may have dis- 
liked all the attention going to a film on which 
he had minimal input, as he had with Dumbo 
20 years earlier. He hated Ken Anderson's 
Xerox lines that reminded viewers they were 
looking at drawings. 

Anderson later said, "Walt never liked the 
visibility of the lines. Even though they did give 
more life to the characters, it was the antith- 
esis of what Walt wanted. He wanted people 
to believe that these things were not draw- 
ings, that these things were actual people. 
His whole drive had been in that direction. 
So when | came through with a line — outlines 
that were visible —that became very annoy- 
ing to him. He didn’t like it at all and he made 
several remarks that hurt me, because | had 
thought he liked it."*? 

The stress likely coniributed to Anderson suf- 
fering two strokes. While he was recovering, 
Disney sent gifts and kept him on the pay- 
roll — Anderson said he earned more while he 
was recuperating than he had while he was 
at the studio full-time. He worked on the later 
Disney features and Disneyland. 

Despite Walt's initial dislike, One Hundred 
and One Dalmatians remains one of the most 
popular Disney features. Felix says, " You'd be 
hard-pressed to find anyone who'd say it's 
not one of their personal favorites. It is such a 
strong graphic statement, “4 

Deja agrees: “| don't see really any flaw 
in the movie. It's definitely in my top three 
because of the combination of an impec- 
cably told story and fresh-looking, modern 
art. It's still the most modern-looking Disney 


than One Hundred and One Dalmatians. 
It stands alone. "^! 


Reflecting on how the film saved the ani- 


film. No film pushed the Disney style further mation division of the Disney studio at a time 
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when Walt's business advisors wanted him 
to discontinue production, Ollie Johnston 
laughed, "| don't ever remember a time that 
Walt went along with his business people. ^^ 
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24.25 “We'll have a Dalmatian plantation.” 


The return of their beloved pets — plus 
86 additional puppies — inspires Roger to 
write a song. 
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Tired of living in a Medieval mess.. 
Merlin uses all his 
magic powers to change a 
scrawny boy into a 
- legendary hero! 


Story by BILL PEET- Based on the book by T. H. WHITE * Released by BUENA VISTA Distribution Co. Inc. «©1963 Walt Disney Productions 


A Most Befuddling Thing 


By Brian Sibley 


The Sword in the Stone was Walt Disney's 18th 
animated feature and the last to be released 
before his death. Yet for over 50 years, its rep- 
utation has languished: at best, overlooked or 
ignored; at worst, dismissed, disdained, and 
disparaged. 

It was in 1937 that English scholar and au- 
thor T.H. White (1906-1964) was re-reading 
Sir Thomas Malory’s 15th-century Arthurian 
romance, Le Morte d'Arthur, and conceived 
the idea of what he described as "a preface 
to Malory," chronicling the boyhood of Arthur 


and his education under the tutelage of the 
magician Merlin (or Merlyn, as White spells it) 
and his talking owl, Archimedes. 

Published in Britain in 1938, the book gar- 
nered high praise from a number of literary 
celebrities, among them R. C. Sherriff (famous 
as the playwright of Journey's End), who 
wrote that White's book would "live with Alice 
and The Wind in the Willows for generations to 
come" —two books that were already being 
considered by the Disney studio as potential 
film projects. 


An American edition of The 
Sword in the Stone followed in 
1939, with elaborately deco- 
rated end-papers by Robert 
Lawson, the illustrator of Munro 
Leaf's Ferdinand the Bull, from 
which Disney had just made an 
Academy Award-winning short 
cartoon. Chosen for the Book of 
the Month Club, White’s novel sold 
142,000 copies in four weeks and 
Disney snapped up the film rights. 

Two sequels followed: The Witch 
in the Wood (1939) and The lll- 
Made Knight (1940) and, the following year, 
T.H. White recorded in his diary that he was 
“the author of the next Walt Disney full-length 
(animated film)."' His optimism, however, was 
misplaced. The studio had been busy with the 
release of Pinocchio and Fantasia, was now 
working on Dumbo, and struggling to com- 
plete Bambi. 

Then came the intervention of World War II 
and no further consideration could be given 
to White's book until 1949, when some prelimi- 
nary concept drawings were made. By then, 
The studio was committed to another ambi- 
tious schedule of future productions, includ- 
ing Cinderella and the much-delayed Alice 
in Wonderland. There was also another long- 
considered property, Peter Pan, and choosing 
between the story of "the boy who wouldn't 
grow up” and that of the childhood of King 
Arthur, Disney decided to press ahead with 
J. M. Barrie's play. 

A further ten years saw many changes. 
The Disney name no longer simply stood 
for cartoon shorts and animated features: it 
represented a breadth of family entertain- 
ment, including live-action dramas and com- 
edies, television shows, and the Disneyland 
theme park. As the 1950s drew to a close, 
There was also a new potential distraction in 
the form of invitations to contribute attrac- 
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tions to the forthcoming 1964-65 New York 
World's Fair. 

Disney made no secret of the fact that 
most of these diverse enterprises engaged 
his interest far more readily than animation. 
It was a change of emphasis that had been 
developing during the '50s and had been re- 
inforced by the catastrophic box office failure 
of Sleeping Beauty. 

The animation unit had taken a massive hit: 
the number of animators on the payroll was 
reduced and fewer projects were green-lif. 
These cutbacks not only reflected Disney's 
growing disenchantment, but also the peren- 
nial stance of his brother, Roy O. Disney, who 
was of the opinion that since the studio had 
a significant catalog of films available for re- 
release on a regular basis, new animated fea- 
tures were far from essential. 

Further economies needed to be made 
and the studio adopted newly developed 


25.01 The first-release movie poster 
compiled some of the movie's magical 
moments. 

25.02-07 Film frames. 

25.08 Background painting for the iconic 
opening scene. After the lavishly stylized 
design of Sleeping Beauty, Disney's 
concept artists sought a more contempo- 
rary approach to a medieval setting. 
25.09 A dramatie concept drawing by a 
Disney Studio artist. 
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xerography technology that enabled the 
animators’ drawings to be transferred directly 
onto cels, thereby eliminating the costly, time- 
consuming work of hand inking. The case for 
the Xerox process was vindicated by the 
successful release of One Hunared and One 
Dalmatians in 1961. 

There were two possible competing projects 
to follow Dalmatians, both of which had been 
under consideration, on and off, for 20 years: 
The Sword in the Stone and Chanticleer, 
the latter based on the 1910 play by French 
dramatist Edmond Rostand— of Cyrano de 
Bergerac fame — about a foolish rooster who 
believes that the sun only rises in response to 
his crowing. 

Advocating White's Arthurian fantasy was 
veteran story man Bill Peet, who had suc- 
cessfully adapted Dodie Smith's The Hundred 
and One Dalmatians for the screen, as well 


as having contributed to the writing of earlier 
features, from Pinocchio to Sleeping Beauty. 
The author and illustrator of books for chil- 
dren, Peet had also created original stories for 
the Disney shorts Susie, the Little Blue Coupe 
(1952) and Goliath Il (1960). 

The proponents of the Chanticleer project 
were also fresh from working on Dalmatians: 
Ken Anderson, who had been responsible for 
that film's revolutionary art direction and pro- 
duction design; Milt Kahl, who had animated 
the brilliantly symbiotic relationship between 
the human, Roger, and his dog, Pongo; and 
Marc Davis, whose aggressively energized 
animation of Cruella De Vil had resulted in a 
legendary Disney villainess. 

Cockerels and chickens had featured in the 
Silly Symphonies Cock o” the Walk (1935) and 
Farmyard Symphony (1938), but Disney had 
doubts about whether Chanticleer, the vain 


and deluded rooster, could be established 
as a sympathetic character. This negative re- 
sponse was also due in part to Disney's feel- 
ings about One Hundred and One Dalmatians 
and, in particular, Ken Anderson's work on the 
film. Uncharacteristically for a visionary inno- 
vator, Disney had a blind spot with regard to 
Dalmatians. Failing to acknowledge the film's 
storytelling strengths and the sharp, contem- 
porary look that was so perfect for a '60s au- 
dience, he saw only the absence of tradition- 
al Disney fantasy and, in place of the studio's 
conventional artistry, an angular black-lined 
graphic style for which Anderson had been 
given overall responsibility and for which he 
had now to take the blame. 

Ultimately, Disney's decision on which proj- 
ect to choose was largely pragmatic. The 
Chanticleer proposal was risky and potentially 
expensive at a time when he was battling 
with his brother, Roy, not only over the costs 
of animation but — more importantly — getting 
agreement for the necessary finance required 
to pursue his idea for a Disneyland project on 
the American East Coast. In obvious contrast, 
The Sword in the Stone was relatively straight- 
forward, potentially more economic, and fea- 
tured a young boy with whose struggles an 
audience could more easily identify. 

Other factors may have 
weighed the balance in favor boa 
of Peet's project. In 1958, T.H. 2138 
White had published The Once 
and Future King, a one-volume 
edition of his first three Arthurian 


25.10 A cel setup used in the 
promotion of the film. 
Curiosity is about to kill the 
killing when Sir Kay takes 
his adopted brother Wart out 
on a hunt. 

25.11 A Milt Kahl model 
sheet of the shaggy wolf — 
one of the few funny 
characters in the movie. 


novels to which he added a fourth narrative, 
The Canale in the Wind. This new edition gar- 
nered strong reviews and inspired Alan Jay 
Lerner and Frederick Loewe to make the novel 
the basis of their latest stage musical. 

Camelof opened on Broadway in Decem- 
ber 1960 and starred Richard Burton as King 
Arthur and Julie Andrews (Lerner and Loewe's 
original "Fair Lady^) as Queen Guinevere. 
Walt Disney saw the show the following year 
and was so impressed with Andrews' perfor- 
mance that he offered her the title role of 
Mary Poppins. 

With the legend of Arthur— and, in particu- 
lar, White's idiosyncratic interpretation — en- 
joying considerable public awareness, and 
since Camelot included only passing refer- 
ence to Merlin and the events of Arthur's 
childhood, there was finally an incentive to 
make use of those rights in The Sword in the 
Stone purchased by Disney back in 1939. 

As he had previously done with Dalmatians, 
Bill Peet began by writing a screenplay, as op- 
posed to the usual convention of creating an- 
imated features on storyboards. White's book 
proved a challenge: juxtaposing fantasy with 
social comment, interweaving magic with 
polemic. The story is also filled with anach- 
ronisms: Merlin smoking a pipe centuries be- 


25.11 
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fore the use of tobacco, making reference to 
moving pictures, and regretting the absence 
of electricity and running water in medieval 
England. There is the additional difficulty 
caused by the novel's conceit that Merlin 
lives backwards through time and therefore 
possesses precognition, which frequently 
gives the narrative an ironic style that borders 
on the facetious. 

Writing in his autobiography, Peet recalled, 
“Walt questioned the first version of my 
screenplay, pointing out that it should have 
had more substance. So | made an all-out ef- 
fort to give it more substance by enlarging on 
the more dramatic aspects of the story.”? 

Although the book is full of incidents with 
Merlin transforming Wart (as the young Arthur 
is known) into various creatures, the magician's 
intention is always focused on educating the 
boy in preparation for kingship. Needing to 


enhance the drama, Peet selected those epi- 
sodes that best played to that end, such as 
ihe dramatic wizards' duel in which Merlin and 
Mim changed themselves into a succession of 
animals — from a caterpillar to a rhinoceros. 

With the screenplay approved, Bill Peet 
single-handedly created a storyboard for the 
film running to some 2,000 drawings and, as 
he later revealed, it contained a distinctly per- 
sonal interpretation of the character of Merlin: 
"Walt the wizard never knew that | patterned 
Merlin the magician after him when | wrote 
the script. In his book, T. H. White describes 
the wizard as a crusty old curmudgeon, ar- 
gumentative and temperamental, playful at 
times, and extremely intelligent. Walt was not 
quite a curmudgeon and he had no beard, 
but he was grandfather and much more of 
a character, and in my drawings of Merlin, | 
even borrowed Walt's nose. "? 
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Despite the previous divisions between the 
animators over which project to back, they 
now had to work together. Ken Anderson 
was once again given the responsibility of 
art direction — creating evocative settings 
crammed with quirky detail. Milt Kahl worked 
alongside Peet on developing and refining 
character designs, as well as serving as a 
directing animator with Frank Thomas, Ollie 
Johnston, and John Lounsbery. As for Marc 
Davis, he accepted an invitation to join 
Disney's team of Imagineers and, quitting ani- 
mation, turned his rare talent for characteriza- 
tion and storytelling to the creation of several 
iconic Disneyland attractions. 

The Sword in the Stone was to be the first 
Disney feature to have a single director. 
Disney had decided to review the studio's 
long-standing hierarchical structure and, hav- 
ing reduced the number of directing anima- 
tors from between six and ten down to four, 
it made sense to have one overall director, 
as opposed to the three credited on all the 
1950s animated features from Cinderella to 
Sleeping Beauty. 

The chosen director was Wolfgang "Woolie" 
Reitherman and whilst he was known for ani- 
mating scenes of broad comedy and admired 
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for his mastery of animal heavyweights — such 
as Monstro the Whale in Pinocchio and the 
battling dinosaurs in Fanfasia—he was seldom 
if ever thought of as having a talent for por- 
traying subtleties of personality. 

So why had Disney selected Reitherman 
over any of the other so-called “Nine Old 
Men”? Reitherman had long earned the boss's 
personal trust, as testified by a colleague who 
recalled Disney as saying, “Whenever | want 
to know what the public thinks about a film I'm 
making, | ask Woolie, because in a way he's 
the All-American boy ...|f Woolie approves of 
a certain thing, or makes a suggestion, | con- 
sider it favorably.” 

Animator Ward Kimball's view of Reither- 
man's ascendency was that, of all the pos- 
sible contenders, he was least likely to cause 
“much trouble."5 However uncharitable an 
assessment, it was the case that with The 
Sword in the Stone being given a budget 


25.12 The limited use of color highlights 
Wart’s Sisyphean labor in this unsigned 
concept piece by a Disney Studio artist. 
25.13 Production still of the fight 
sequence, representative of this film’s 
lack of details in comparison to earlier 
Disney features. 
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40 percent lower than that for Dalmatians, 
the director needed to be a man who could 
take as well as give orders. Reitherman gave 
his own revealing explanation for being cho- 
sen: “| didn't stir conflict. | tried to cool it if | 
could... You had to respect and listen to ev- 
erybody because we were all equals. “° 


*For Merlin's magic spell. we 
started with a very English name, 
Higginbottom, then added the idea 
of Merlin knowing Latin, which 
gave us ‘Higitus Figitus.’” 


Richard M. Sherman 


Equals they may have been, but Disney had 
already given Bill Peet an extraordinary level 
of autonomy, not just with the screenplay 
and storyboard, but also being responsible 
for casting the film's voice talents. As Disney 
had done on many previous features, Peet en- 
gaged actors who came from a radio back- 
ground and so were adept at creating strong 
characterizations through vocal performance 
alone. Karl Swenson, cast as Merlin, presented 
the wizard as an avuncular old man — fre- 
quently befuddled and occasionally irascible. 

The role of the maniacal Madam Mim 
went to veteran Martha Wentworth, who 
had recently featured as Nanny, the fussy 
maid-cum-housekeeper, in Dalmatians. 
Archimedes, the tetchy, short-tempered Owl, 
was voiced by Junius Matthews, who had 
portrayed various animals on radio, including 
Rabbit in adaptations of A. A. Milne's Winnie- 
the-Pooh (a role he would later reprise for 
Disney) and who, allegedly, had first come to 
Disney's attention when appearing on radio 
as the voice of a potato. 

The film's portentous opening narration 
and the voice of Wart's blustering foster fa- 
ther, Sir Ector, were provided by English ac- 
tor Sebastian Cabot, who had featured in 
Disney's live-action productions Westward 


Ho, the Wagons! and Johnny Tremain, and 
was then starring in the TV series Checkmate. 
Fellow Englishman Alan Napier voiced Sir 
Ector's drinking companion, the lanky Sir 
Pelinore — a drastically pared-down version of 
the eccentric character who provides comic 
relief in White's book. 

The role of Wart initially went fo child ac- 
tor Rickie Sorenson, who had provided one 
of the puppy voices on Dalmatians and was 
currently appearing in the TV series Father of 
the Bride. When Sorenson's voice began to 
break, two of Wolfgang Reitherman's sons, 
Richard and Robert, took over the vocal du- 
ties, resulting in a noticeable inconsistency in 
performance from scene to scene. 

In contrast to Dalmatians, it was decided 
that The Sword in the Stone would return to 
the long-established Disney tradition of ani- 
mated musicals, and Reitherman and Peet 
turned to the studio's new songwriting team 
of Richard M. and Robert B. Sherman. 

The brothers had won Disney's approval 
with songs written for Annette Funicello and 
Hayley Mills, and although they were already 
working on ideas for the planned musical of 
Mary Poppins, they had yet to achieve the 
status of being considered such an integral 
part of the filmmaking process as to be in- 
volved in decisions about plot construction 
and character development. As a result, they 
had no influence over how their songs would 
play out in the film and their melodies were 
never integrated as character motifs into the 
background score. "We worked on The Sword 
in the Stone over a period of two years," says 
Richard Sherman, "but we never sat down 
and wrote a score. We would write a song 
for a particular sequence and then go away 
until Bill Peet called us back in to look at the 
storyboard for another sequence that required 
a song." 

Nevertheless, the songs demonstrated the 
hallmarks of what would become known as 


the Sherman brothers style: striking melodies 
combined with witty lyrics, often involving 
tongue-twisting verbal games. For exam- 
ple, "Higitus Figitus,” the number written as 
Merlin's spell for packing the entire contents 
of his house into a single bag, demonstrated 
their ability to devise linguistical nonsense. 
"Higitus Figitus” and another song, "Most 
Befuddling Thing" (with its use of such hybrid 
words as "hodge-podgical," "confusiling, " 
and “discombooberation”), were early ex- 
amples of the zany inventiveness that would 


25.14 Concept painting by a Disney 
Studio artist. Merlin's study is worthy 
of Dr. Faust. 


later result in the creation of Mary Poppins’ 
"Supercalifragilisticexpialidocious”. 

Whilst "Higitus Figitus” serves well as a num- 
ber to introduce Merlin, demonstrate his mag- 
ical powers, and get him and Wart on fhe 
road to Sir Ector's castle, the Sherman broth- 
ers had written another song, "The Magic 
Key," that more specifically spoke to Merlin's 
reason for becoming Wart's tutor 

Richard Sherman remembers: 


"Bill Peet was a brilliant man and a great art- 
ist, but he wasn't sentimental and, as a result, 
The Sword in the Stone lacked heart. Bob and 
| did what we could with the assignments we 
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had, but we couldn't break that brittle wall 
of brilliance in order to get some heart into 
the story. 'The Magic Key' was one of the first 
songs we wrote and we saw it as being vital 
to understanding that what Merlin was try- 
ing to achieve with Wart. Unfortunately, we 
didn't get a chance to express it musically, 
but we really wanted to say that knowledge 
is the secret key to success in life.”* 


The key to the doors to the future and past 

Will both be yours to explore at last. 

Is the greatest adventure of them all, 
you'll see 

A noggin full of knowledge is the magic key. 

With a noggin full of knowledge you're 
bound to fina 

The thrill of the ability to use your mind, 

Mathematics and philosophy and history 

Are very necessary for the magic key. 

If you read your history and read it well 


You can see why empires rose and fell. 
And if you learn the lessons of your history, 
Yes, you're a possessor of the magic key. 


Another song, "The Blue Oak Tree," was in- 
spired by T.H, White's ironic commentary on 
the absurdity of medieval chivalry. The lyrics 
satirized the knights' relentless daily cycle of 
fighting and jousting (interspersed with feast- 
ing and drinking) carried out in meaningless 
allegiance to a shield motif depicting a blue 
oak on a field of white. The song was subse- 
quently relegated to a single chorus briefly 
heard when Sir Ector and Sir Pelinore are 
carousing, but the abandonment of this se- 
quence draws attention to a major weakness 
in the film. 

With the exception of the opening illumi- 
nated manuscript with its painted tableaux 
of knights, the medieval world depicted by 
Disney is largely devoid of anyone other than 
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the central characters until the closing min- 
utes of the film with its fleeting tournament 
scene and a crowd of previously unseen "ex- 
tras” witnessing Wart pull the sword from the 
stone. It is an indication of the extent to which 
economic restraints impacted the artistic in- 
tegrity of the production. 

The final look of the film was once again 
dictated by the use of the Xerox process, 
although the period setting made it less ap- 
propriate than for the contemporary story in 
Dalmatians. Nevertheless, Ken Anderson's 
meticulous art direction and the work of the 
background artists, headed by Walt Peregoy, 
created an illustrative picture book appear- 
ance in which the ever-present graphic line 


25.15 Concept painting. More than two 
decades after Pinocchio’s underwater 
Journey, this memorable sequence allows 
Wart and Merlin to explore the castle's 
moat as fish. 

25.16 Story sketch, color pencil. 4n 
elaborately rendered gouache sets the 
tone for Wart’s underwater adventure. 
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was complemented by a color palette com- 
prising a subtle range of blues, greens, and 
greys contrasting with the boldly-colored 
characters: Merlin in sky blue, Wart in russet 
brown, Sir Ector in red, and Madam Mim in 
pink and purple. 

Particularly successful were the cold, forbid- 
ding forest scenes where the spiky trees were 
etched against receding vistas of misty shad- 
ows; the delightful book- and artifact-clut- 
tered interiors of Merlin’s cottage; the watery 
world of the castle moat when Wart becomes 
a fish; and the deserted, snow-filled streets of 
a wintry London, 

The animation is a testament to the talents 
of a team of master artists experienced in 
characterization. Milt Kahl and Ollie Johnston 
contributed to creating the wide-eyed inno- 
cence and vulnerability of the gawky young 
Wart, whose believability was essential to the 
film's success. They also established Merlin's 
multifaceted, mercurial persona: one mo- 
ment benign geniality, the next retreating into 
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a glowering, pipe-puffing mood or explod- 
ing in a temperamental outburst, all bristling 
brows and infuriated gestures. 

Comedy highlights include John Lounsbery's 
lean, hungry, salivating wolf vainly stalking 
Merlin and Wart with comic consequences 
worthy of Warner Bros.’ Wile E. Coyote. In 
contrast, there is Frank Thomas” animation of 
the touching, delightfully awkward episode in 
which Wart, as a squirrel, is subjected to the 
enthusiastic and ultimately poignant courtship 
of a real squirrel. 

The wizards’ duel was, and remains, a tour 
de force of animation: against a bleak, murky 


ly green light, Merlin and Mim battle one an- 


landscape of withered trees, bathed in a sick- 


other in a succession of bizarre animal mani- 
festations. The brilliance of the scene — apart 
from the comic timing of each transformation 
S In The decision to give each animal the 
predominant color and a characteristic fea- 


ture associated with the opponents: for exam- 
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ple, a blue bespectacled and mustachioed 
Merlin mouse confronting a pink-and-purple 
striped rattlesnake sporting Mim's shock of 
lilac hair 

The Sword in the Stone was released on 
Christmas Day 1963. “A warm, wise, and amus- 
ing film,” is how Howard Thompson described 
it in The New York Times. “The humor sparkles 
with real, knowing sophistication — meaning 
for all ages — and some of the characters on 
the fifth-century landscape of Old England 
are Disney pips 

Meanwhile, in Old England itself, the crit- 
ics were divided. Dilys Powell in The Sunday 
Times wrote, "The great inventor and his col- 
laborators — and too many people forget 
what an inventor Disney has been — still have 


jokes up their sleeves." '? Less enthusiastic was 


25.17-18 Production stills of the unque- 
stionable highlight of the film: the duel 
of the magicians. 


the reviewer for The Monthly Film Bulletin: 
"Everything is empty vastness, Disney’s world 
exists in a vacuum and is so remote that it no 
longer holds its own truths.’ 
comparison with the verdict of American re- 
viewer Stanley Kauffmann, writing in The New 
Republic, who dismissed the film as “a huge 
coast-to-coast malted milk made of pasteur. 
ized Arthurian ingredients. Every element in it 
pictorial and musical, is derivative of earlier 
and better Disney pictures and the whole has 
a factory line feeling devoid of joy 

Despite its rough handling by 
Critics, The Sword in the Stone proved 
with the public and was one of the t 
ing films of 1963. 

since its release, The Sword in the Stone has 
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been largely ignored in terms of critical as- 
sessment; indeed, most books on Disney and 
his films give it little more than passing men- 


tion. However, the story of the stone that held 
King Arthur's famous sword was also a step- 
ping-stone to the posthumous triumph that 
would be The Jungle Book. 


“Rule One: No mineral or vegetable, 
only animals. Rule Two: No make- 
believe things like pink dragons 
and stuff... Rule Three: No 
disappearing.” 


Madam Mim 


Apart from which the film is held in great af- 
fection by many for its light, throwaway hu- 
mor; for its simple, unpretentious charm; and, 
above all, for its portrayal of magic as being a 
part of everyday life — after all, who wouldn't 
love to own Merlin's animated sugar bowl? 
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Mary Poppins 


(1964) 


Synopsis 

For twenty years, Walt Disney pursued the rights 
to PL. Travers' story of the magical nanny Mary 
Poppins. Disney instinctively recognized the 
cinematic potential offered by the mysterious 
central character who flies in on an umbrella 
and brings a unique brand of enchantment into 
the lives of the Banks family. Making a film from 
a story by an author who was initially reluctant 
to release the rights, and then insistent on being 
involved in the process of adapting it for the 
screen, proved anything but easy. Nevertheless, 
when Mary Poppins was released in 1964, it 
proved to be a masterpiece, with an excep- 
tional cast headed by Julie Andrews making 
her film debut in the title role, classic Disney 
animation, brilliant special effects, and an 
Oscar-winning score by the Sherman brothers. 
Made two years before Disney's death, it was 
the filmmaker's greatest triumph. 


WORLD PREMIERE August 27, 1964 (Los Angeles) 
U.S. RELEASE August 29, 1964 

TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
1.66:1, 140 minutes 


Cast 

MARY POPPINS JULIE ANDREWS 
BERT, MR. DAWES SR. DICK VAN DYKE 
MR. BANKS DAVID TOMLINSON 

MRS. BANKS GLYNIS JOHNS 

UNCLE ALBERT ED WYNN 

ELLEN HERMIONE BADDELEY 

JANE BANKS KAREN DOTRICE 
MICHAEL BANKS MATTHEW GARBER 
KATIE NANNA ELSA LANCHESTER 
CONSTABLE JONES ARTHUR TREACHER 
ADMIRAL BOOM REGINALD OWEN 
MRS. BRILL RETA SHAW 

MR. DAWES JR. ARTHUR MALET 

THE BIRD WOMAN JANE DARWELL 
MR. GRUBBS CYRIL DELEVANTI 

MR. TOMES LESTER MATTHEWS 

MR. MOUSLEY CLIVE L. HALLIDAY 
MR. BINNACLE DON BARCLAY 

MISS LARK MARJORIE BENNETT 
MRS. CORRY ALMA LAWTON 

MISS PERSIMMON MARJORIE EATON 


Voices 

ANIMAL VOICES. MARC. BREAUX, DAWS BUTLER, - 
PETER EtcENSHAW, PAUL FREES, BILL LEE, SEAN 
MCCLORY, DALLAS MCKENNON, ALAN NAPIER, i 
MARNI NIXON, J. PAT O'MALLEY, GEORGE PELLII G, 
THURL RAVENSCROFT, RICHARD SHERMAN, DAVID 
TOMLINSON, GINNY TYLER 


Crew 
CO-PRODUCER BILL WALSH 
DIRECTOR ROBERT STEVENSON 


SCREENPLAY BILL WALSH DON DAGRADI,  - 
FROM THE MARY POPPINS BOOKS BY PL. TRAVERSE 


PHOTOGRAPHY EDWARD COLMAN 
EDITOR COTTON WARBURTON 


. ART DIRECTORS CARROLL CLARK, WILLIAM H. 


TUNTKE 

SET DECORATORS EMILE KURI, HAL GAUSMAN 
COSTUME AND DESIGN CONSULTANT 

TONY WALTON 

COSTUMES EXECUTED BY BILL THOMAS 
COSTUMERS CHUCK KEEHNE, GERTRUDE CASEY 
CONSULTANT PL. TRAVERS 

MUSIC AND LYRICS BY RICHARD M. SHERMAN, 
ROBERT B. SHERMAN * 

MUSIC SUPERVISOR, ARRANGER, CONDUCTOR 
IRWIN KOSTAL ~ 
CHOREOGRAPHY MARC BREAUX, DEE DEE WOOD 
ASSISTANT DIRECTORS JOSEPH L. MCEVEETY, 
PAUL FEINER 

MAKEUP PAT MCNALLEY 

HAIRSTYLING LA RUE MATHERON 

SOUND SUPERVISION ROBERT O. COOK 
SOUND MIXER DEAN THOMAS 

MUSIC EDITOR EVELYN KENNEDY 

DANCE ACCOMPANIST NAT FARBER 

ASSISTANT TO THE CONDUCTOR 

JAMES MACDONALD 

LIVE-ACTION SECOND UNIT DIRECTOR 

ARTHUR J. VITARELLI 

ANIMATION DIRECTOR HAMILTON LUSKE 
ANIMATION ART DIRECTOR MCLAREN STEWART 
NURSERY-SEQUENCE DESIGN BILL JUSTICE, 
XAVIER ATENCIO 

ANIMATORS MILT KAHL, OLIVER JOHNSTON JR.. 
JACK BOYD, JOHN LOUNSBERY, HAL AMBRO, 
FRANK THOMAS, WARD KIMBALL, ERIC LARSON, 
CLIFF NORDBERG 

BACKGROUNDS ALBERT DEMPSTER, DON GRIFFITH, 
ART RILEY. BILL LAYNE 

SPECIAL EFFECTS PETER ELLENSHAW, EUSTACE 
LYCETT, ROBERT A. MATTEY 


WAT DISNEYS 


DAVID TOMLINSON GLYNIS JOHNS 
HERMIONE BADDELEY OOTRICE-GARBER- LANCE ESTER TRACER NEN EIN 
era WALSH & oon DAGRADI "inne P: cs f Coles MA] GH Directed STEVJENGON Permes in Buma t 
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Mary Poppins: 


Practically Perfect in Every Way 


By Brian Sibley 


Even for Hollywood, a place of untold extrava- 
ganzas, the evening of August 27, 1964, was as- 
tounding. The forecourt of Grauman's Chinese 
Theatre was bathed in spotlights. The adja- 
cent parking lot was transformed by imported 
flowers and trees, in the midst of which celeb- 
rity guests —stars the likes of which had not 
been seen at a Hollywood opening for many 
years — were greeted by cheerful chimney 
sweeps, pearly bands, and dancing penguins. 

For the 62-year-old Walt Disney, the open- 
ing of his latest film, Mary Poppins, must have 
brought back memories of a similarly auda- 
cious evening when Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs had premiered 27 years earlier. 
Back in 1937, of course, Disney had been the 
young pretender, challenging Hollywood's 
ruling monarchy with a project that seemed 
daring beyond belief: the first feature-length 
animated film with synchronized sound. Now 
he was king of the castle: an internationally 
lauded showman and head of a worldwide 
entertainment corporation purveying, in ad- 
dition to highly successful animated features, 
live-action films, TV shows, and a unique 
vacation experience at the phenomenally 
successful Disneyland park. 


26.01 The official first-release poster 
gives the feeling of a Broadway show— 
but Mary Poppins would not become a 
stage musical until 40 years later, on 
London's West End. — 

26.02-07 Film stills. 

26.08 A moody visual-development piece 
of the arrival of Mary Poppins shows 
Cherry Tree Lane in full blossom. 


The story begins many years earlier, when 
an American publisher sent a copy of a book 
to the filmmaker (then flush with the suc- 
cess of Snow White) with a note that read, 
"It's not Mickey Mouse, but | think you'll like 
Mary Poppins.” 


First published in 1934, Mary Poppins was 
written by P.L. Travers with illustrations by Mary 
Shepard. The following year saw a sequel, 
Mary Poppins Comes Back 

Pamela Lyndon Travers (born Helen Lyndon 
Goff, 1899-1996) was an Australian-born British 
author. In addition to writing children's books 
she was an actress, poet, journalist, and essav- 
ist with a passionate interest in mysticism and 
the history of fairy tales and folklore 

The Disney studio first expressed a tentative 


interest in acquiring the film rights to Poppins 


in December 1938. Whether it was the copy 
the book sent by the publisher that triggered 
Disney's interest or, as he recalled, overhear- 
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ing his wife, Lillian, reading the stories to their 


daughters, he instinctively recognized the 
screen possibilities offered by Travers’ magical 
nanny. 

The author, however, was less than enthusi- 
istic. A 
istic 
toons might be “splendid entertainment for 


s she later expressed it (with character- 


condescension), the Mickey Mouse car- 


the general public,” but she did not approve 

of the way Disney treated the centuries-old 

fairy tales she held in such affection.! 
Meanwhile, the popularity of the books 


was piquing the interest of others, beginning, 


1 1939, with a proposal from the celebrated 
comedienne Beatrice Lillie to put Poppins 


26.08 
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on stage. Then, during the 1940s, Stephen 
Sondheim (as a composition exercise sug- 
gested by his mentor, Oscar Hammerstein II) 
composed numbers for a stage musical based 
on the books. Neither of these projects came 
to anything. 

A third book, Mary Poppins Opens the Door, 
was published in 1943, The following year, 
Disney's brother and business partner, Roy 
O. Disney, visited the author— then living in 
New York — and proposed a film combining 
animation with live action, such as had re- 
cently been achieved in The Three Caballeros. 
Travers prevaricated, requesting that Walt 
should telephone her himself; but, when he 
did, no progress was made. 

Once again, others were showing interest, 
with Vincente Minnelli reportedly working on 
a Poppins screenplay. Then, in December 
1949, Travers' magical nanny made her 
screen debut in a live CBS television drama, 
with the lanky, sharp-nosed character actress 
Mary Wickes in the title role. Shortly afterward, 
Samuel Goldwyn was reported as having op- 
tioned the screen rights to the book: but, with- 
in a year he had let the option lapse. 

A fourth book of stories, Mary Poppins in 
the Park, was published in 1952. Seven years 


26.09 


later, the author was zealously courting Audrey 
Hepburn in the hope that she would star in a 
proposed Poppins TV serial. A profusely flat- 
tering flurry of letters from Travers spoke of her 
"wholehearted wish and eager hope" that 
Hepburn would play the role: "My heart is in 
my mouth as ! ask this for it means so much 
to me.”? 

One reason for Travers' decision to (as she 
put it) "stalk” Hepburn was to avoid the al- 
ternative option: "If | tied up completely with 
Disney," she wrote dramatically, "| should feel 
so frustrated (for | don't like his fairy stories) 
that | don't think | could go on writing.” 

Hepburn, however, was already committed 
to various film projects while Disney was still 
waiting in the wings. During a visit to London 
that year, he called on Travers at her Chelsea 
home. Much had changed in the 20 years 
since he had first inquired about the Poppins 
rights: he was now more than just a maker 
of "cartoons," having had critical and box- 


26.09 An early concept of Admiral Boom's 
maritime rooftop, reflecting the idea of 
fico bumbling sidekicks, Binnacle and 
Barnacle. 

26.10 Some of the special effects remain 
unsurpassed today. 


office success with live-action films, many of 
which — Treasure Island, The Story of Robin 
Hood and His Merrie Men, and Rob Roy, the 
Highland Rogue— were based on British works 
of literature and filmed in England with lead- 
ing British actors. 

Despite Travers' reservations, the meeting 
went unexpectedly well with author and film- 
maker — both self-made, determined, charis- 
matic people — establishing a somewhat sur 
prising bond of mutual respect 

Astonishingly, Travers acquiesced, agree- 
ing to allow Mary Poppins to be made as 
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a live-action film. The motivating force be- 
hind the deal was Travers’ lawyer, Arnold 
Goodman, who negotiated the exceptional 
terms set out in the agreement signed on 
June 3, 1960. 

According to Mary Poppins: Anything Can 
Happen If You Let It (2007) the deal would 
give Travers $100,000 against 5 percent of 
film receipts. She would also be permitted to 
prepare a story outline for submission, be con- 
sulted about casting and artistic matters, and 
have script approval — something unheard of 
with a Disney movie.“ 
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Against all expectations, the "Poppins 
Project" — was at long last under way. 

While Travers was preparing her outline (as- 
sisted by British TV writer Donald Bull), Disney 
was already planning his own approach. Cue 
The entry of songwriters Richard M. Sherman 
and Robert B. Sherman, who had recently com- 
posed a couple of songs for Disney projects. 

Disney inquired whether the brothers knew 
what a “nanny” was. When they asked if he 
was talking about a "nanny goat," they re- 
ceived a quick lesson about the English tra- 
dition of children's nursemaids, or “nannies.” 
Disney then handed them a copy of Mary 
Poppins and asked them to read the book 
and give him their thoughts about its potential 
as a musical film. 

The Shermans quickly realized that despite 
all its magical ingredients, Mary Poppins was 
essentially a series of unconnected short sto- 
ries. Selecting six key episodes, they drafted a 
batch of song ideas and devised a rudimen- 
tary plot in which the children's father goes 
overseas with his army regiment, leaving the 
family in need of the intervening assistance of 
Mary Poppins. 


26.11 Story sketch. “I'd know that 
silhouette anywhere!” 

26.12 The use of pastels and crayon is very 
common in visual development back- 
ground paintings. For the “Jolly Holiday” 
sequence, background artists used this 


medium to match the look of Bert's 
street art. 


When, two weeks later, the broth- 
ers presented their ideas to Disney, 
they were taken aback by his re- 
sponse. "Walt turned around," Robert 
Sherman later recalled, "reached 
into his bookcase and took out his 
copy of Mary Poppins, which he 
opened, and showed us the same six 
chapters underlined." 

It was a piece of happy ser- 
endipity and, while Disney was 
not keen on the Shermans' proposed sce- 
nario, he was enthused by the songs they 
played and sang for him. Among these were 
"Supercalifragilisticexpialidocious," "The Perfect 
Nanny," "Jolly Holiday” — which originally be- 
gan: "Ev'rhthn' is wonderful with Mary” — and 
the song for Mary Poppins about the Bird 
Woman on the steps of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Disney instinctively responded to "Tuppence 
a Bag" (as "Feed the Birds" was then called) 
as representing the essence of the film he 
wanted to make. As Richard Sherman has 
expressed it, “Symbolically, tuppence a bag’ 
has nothing to do with tuppence or bread- 
crumbs; it's about the fact that it doesn't take 
much to give love; that it costs very little to 
make a difference to other people's lives. "5 

The Sherman brothers' response to Disney's 
Poppins challenge earned them an invitation 
to become staff songwriters at the studio, be- 
ginning with the filmmaker's most sought-after 
and fought-for movie project. 

Disney had begun to shape that movie 
long before Travers' outline reached his desk. 
When it did, he annotated it extensively, mark- 
ing certain passages that he liked, such as 
"Spit-spot, into bed" and "Mary Poppins hops 
on the banister rail and slides swiftly up it." 
However, he did not immediately respond to 
the author. Instead, he assigned Don DaGradi, 
a staff writer and sketch artist who had worked 
on Lady and the Tramp and Sleeping Beauty, 
to collaborate with the Sherman brothers. 
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The team made some significant decisions 
early on: the pavement artist, Bert, was to be 
a key character returning in different occupa- 
tional guises through the film, while the period 
setting of the stories was relocated from the 
drab interwar years of the 1930s to the more 
colorful ana glamorous Edwardian era, 

The Shermans composed a raft of new 
songs, including "I Love to Laugh,” for the epi- 
sode in which Mary Poppins takes the children 
to visit her Uncle Albert and they have a tea 
party on the ceiling, and the eventual Oscar 
winner "Chim Chim Cher-ee,” inspired by a 
DaGradi sketch of a chimney sweep who, 
though a minor character in the stories, of- 
fered another occupation for Bert in the film. 

There were many other numbers that would 
be discarded along the way, including an in- 
troductory song for Mary Poppins about her 
name and another about getting out of bed 
on the right side or the wrong side. 


“Dick Van Dyke is grand as Bert... 
and I like to think that he and 
I look well together on screen...” 
Julie Andrews, writing to P L. Travers 


There was also a boisterous Gilbert-and- 
Sullivanesque ditty for Admiral Boom and a 
song entitled “Chimpanzoo” for a fantasy 
scene about a zoo where people in cages are 
looked at by animals. A later casualty would 
be an elaborate sequence in which Mary 
Poppins takes the children around the world 
with the aid of a magic compass. Of the songs 
the Shermans wrote for this major episode, two 
would eventually find their way into other films: 
"The Land of Sand“ would become Kaa's hyp- 
notic "Trust in Me” in The Jungle Book, while 
“The Beautiful Briny” would feature in the score 
to Bedknobs and Broomsticks. 

All this was in the future when, in December 
1960, Disney telegraphed Travers to say that 
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his enthusiasm was undiminished and that 
he would soon be able to present her with a 
treatment for the film. The following March, 
Travers checked in to the Beverly Hills Hotel: 
a luxurious prelude to what would prove an 
intensely fraught couple of weeks. 

Travers' visit began with Disney story editor 
Bill Dover escorting her on a trip to Disneyland, 
an experience that did nothing to allay her 
apprehension. The following day, she read 
the 46-page treatment prepared by DaGradi 
and the Shermans. lt was, she reported to 
her lawyer, "so coarse, so uncouth, so wrong 
in every way,” that she had spent the night 
"typing out improvements, and vetoes and 
requirements. "? 

The next day, Disney welcomed Travers to 
his Burbank fiefdom with a personal tour of 
the studio. While visiting the set of Babes in 
Toyland, then in production, they watched 
a scene being filmed in which the Toymaker 
(Ed Wynn, who would later play Uncle Albert 


in Mary Poppins) had been made small and 
imprisoned in a birdcage. 

Travers demanded to know whether the 
idea for this episode had been "borrowed" 
from an incident in one 
of her stories, to which 
Disney responded that it 
was not uncommon for 
similar ideas to occur to 
different people. It was 
an awkward and unfor- 
tunate beginning to their 
first day of discussions 
about the film. 


26.13 Before modern 
green-screen techno- 
logy, actual props like 
this “painted” road had 
to be matched with the 
animation. 

26.14 This background 
painting for the *Jolly 
Holiday” sequence 
matches to the live- 
action element pictured 
left. Note the gap in the 
wall for the live-action 
gate. 
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"Like a bride to the altar" Travers wrote 
at the time, "| was tenderly led to the sto- 
ryboards..."5 The screenplay was laid out 
as a succession of drawings, as if it were an 
animated film, and Disney talked Travers 
through the plot while the Shermans interject- 
ed their songs. 

"| took copious notes," Travers wrote a few 
days later, "which Disney apparently con- 
strued as objections for he burst out talking 
about the necessity of pleasing the greatest 
number; on and on he went, shouting me 
down each time | tried to speak, for | wanted 
to assure him that far from wanting to obstruct, 
wanted to help."? 

Travers' account — obviously written for 
naximum dramatic effect —has the author 
'quite defeated by this tirade" and with "tears 
coursing down," leaving the meeting with a 


request that Disney book her onto the evening 
plane back to New York. 

Disney eventually persuaded Travers to 
return to the meeting by conceding her 
demand that discussions be document- 
ed by tape recorder and stenographer. 
"Somebody," she noted triumphantly, "had 
dared to flout The Master!” " 

Despite the tirades and the tears, Travers’ 
perception of her relationship with Disney 
(later fictionalized in the film Saving Mr. 
Banks) was complex: “There was,” she wrote 
a few weeks after, “a continual tussle be- 
tween us, though it was obvious to me that 
we liked one another as man and wom- 
an— why not?”?2 

As Richard and Robert Sherman recall, 
the aftermath to that tempestuous meet- 
ing was that Disney left for a break in Palm 
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Springs with the parting remark, "Well, boys, 
she's all yours!" ? 

Over the next 10 days, the film treatment 
was subjected to Travers’ page-by-page 
line-by-line (often word-by-word!) revision. 
"| started on the script," she reported, "whit- 
tling and modifying... making bridges be- 
tween scenes, re-writing scenes themselves, 


making logical the change from one scene 
to another... and encouraging the lyricist and 
musician to keep the lyrics more in keeping 
with the books...l acted every part, sang the 
street cries of London and even seized one of 
them and made him dance with me to show 
exactly how Mr. and Mrs. Banks would have 
danced a waltz in 1910...” 

in truth, the recordings that survive show 
Travers to be as adamant and unyielding as 
Disney appears to have been. Don DaGradi 
and the Shermans patiently endured the au- 
thor's fastidious daily lectures: Mary Poppins 
would say “nightgown,” not “nightie,” and un- 
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26.15 
der no circumstances would she use a phrase 
like “larking about" — a particular "correction" 
that went unheeded. 

Mr. Banks would not “hire” a nanny but "em- 
ploy” one, or, better still, “engage.” Not only 
that, but “the advertisement can't say 'ap- 
ply at 7 a.m.”; | know you want them to come 
while Mr. Banks is at breakfast, but 7 a.m, is ter- 
ribly early; no one would believe it! "5 

Despite Travers' reports about how she was 
treated and the Sherman brothers’ painful 
recollections of those interminable discus- 
sions, Travers frequently contributed to se- 
quences that owed nothing to her books, such 
as the scenes at the bank and an elaborate 
sequence, later abandoned, in which Mary 
Poppins and the children go to sea in Admiral 
Boom's ship-shaped house and get caught in 
a whirlwind, 

Travers the poet also sought to contribute 
to the lyrics, and while she was unsuccessful in 
her insistence that "Let's go fly a kite" should 


be amended to the more grammatical "Let's 
go and fly a kite," another suggestion was ad- 
opted: the line “The saints and apostles look 
down as she vends her wares” was changed 
to "as she sells her wares." 

The recordings contain many surprises, in- 
cluding the fact that Travers, who would later 
dismiss the music for its “panality,” can be 
heard softly singing along as Richard Sherman 
played "Feed the Birds.” 

Though they doubtless seemed less than 
helpful at the time, Travers' notes on the char- 
acter of Mary Poppins are revealing: “(She) 
comes with a deep intent...She comes to find 
something for herself as well as to bring some- 
thing... The something that she comes to find 
is a happy family." 

The discussions also reveal her perception 
of the essential difference between English 
and American sensibilities: "l'm interested, " 


she told the group, "in the fact behind the 
dream... and you are interested in the dream 
behind the fact. You Americans are all too 
ethereall”7 

The recordings of those meetings also pro- 
vide a glimpse into her real feelings about the 
film project. Despite her later protestations 
about how appallingly she and her work were 
treated, an underlined passage in the tran- 
scripts notes, “After this is all over, Mrs. Travers 
would like a merry-go-round horse for her gar- 
den. Please.”?8 

Disney returned to the studio in a con- 
ciliatory mood. Bill Dover reported, over lunch, 
That the boss was delighted with Travers' con- 
tribution, for which she was to be paid a fee. 
He further indicated that, when the script 


26.15-16 Visual-development art for the 
*Jolly Holiday? sequence. 
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was complete, the writers would travel to 
London so that Travers could "put in the finish- 
ing touches." '? 

This, however, was not enough for the au- 
thor, who wished not only to continue work- 
ing on the script in Burbank but also to "be 
empowered to consult with the director 
about the playing of the parts." While Dover 
was doubtless imagining Disney's response to 
these demands, Travers, the former actress, 
delivered a further surprising request: "Lastly I 
said that | should probably like myself to play 
a small part. Poor man, he was nearly dead in 
spite of eating a porterhouse steak. “29 

With Disney saying that he had all that he 
needed on the tapes and in the transcripts, 
Travers left for New York, where she wrote 
what she called "a pretty bread-and-butter 
letter" telling her host that she "liked the at- 
mosphere of the studio very much" and that 
she "feit happier" after talking with him and 
would “ponder” upon all he had said.?! 

Effectively this was the end of Pamela 
Travers’ involvement in the film, although she 
would eventually receive credit in the open- 
ing titles as "Consultant." 

Unwilling to give up on trying to influence 
the film, Travers met with Leonard Gershe, a 
Screenwriter for the Fred Astaire movie musi- 
cals Funny Face and Silk Stockings (and an 


"ardent devotee" of the 
Poppins books), in the hope 
that Disney might engage 
him to develop the screen- 
play. But Disney had other 
plans, bringing in Lowell S. 
Hawley, who had scripted the 
studio's Swiss Family Robinson 
and Babes in Toyland as well 
as writing for the Disney televi- 
sion series Zorro. 

Hawley's screenplay bears 
little resemblance to the final 
film, casting Mr. Banks as the 
“villain” for having dismissed Mary Poppins, 
thereby causing the children to run away from 
home to find her. Hawley went on to script 
several other Disney features, including /n 
Search of the Castaways, but he was not re- 
sponsible for the final version of Mary Poppins. 
That duty fell to Bill Walsh, writer and producer 
of the popular television programs the Mickey 
Mouse Club and Davy Crockett as well as sev- 
eral feature films. 

The script that emerged from the teaming 
of Walsh and DaGradi is the closest to the fin- 
ished film: Bert is now the chimney sweep, Mr. 
Banks is characterized as being insular and 
work-obsessed rather than tyrannical, while his 
wife is a passionate supporter of the "Ladies 
Votes and Vigilance League" (an early indica- 
tion that she was destined to become a suf- 
fragette), and the turning point of the story is 
The run on the bank and George Banks' sub- 
sequent demotion. 
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26.17 An early treatment for the 
animated penguins as designed for 
the abandoned musical sequence, 
“The Chimpanzoo.” 

26.18 Animators Ollie Johnston and 
Frank Thomas perform their penguin 
routine to an impressed audience 

of animation director Hamilton 
Luske and animation art director 
Mac Stewart. 


Meanwhile, Disney was beginning to think 
about casting. He had originally envisaged 
Bette Davis in the title role, but now that the 
film was a musical, it clearly needed a leading 
lady who could sing. His first thought was Mary 
Martin, the star of the Broadway productions 
of South Pacific, Peter Pan, and The Sound of 
Music, who had previously attempted to ac- 
quire the rights to Travers' books. However, it 
was a decade since Martin's last film and she 
declined. 

Toward the end of 1961, returning from a 
visit to Europe, Disney stopped off in New York 
and attended a performance of Lerner and 
Loewe's Arthurian musical, Camelot, starring 
Richard Burton as the king and Julie Andrews 
as Queen Guinevere. 

Andrews had famously created the role of 
Eliza Doolittle in tne Broadway hit My Fair Lady, 
and watching her sing, dance, and whistle 
her way through the show-stopping number 
"What Do the Simple Folk Do?”, 
Disney knew he had found his 
Mary Poppins. 

Backstage, after the show, 
Disney offered Andrews the 
role and invited her and her 
then-husband, designer Tony 
Walton, to visit the studio, meet 
the creative talent, and discuss 
the project further. 

Reading the books, Andrews 
began to wonder how they 
could possibly be made into a 
film. Her fears, however, evap- 
orated as soon as she saw the 
storyboards and heard the 
songs that chimed so perfectly 
with her own early musical 
background. "The thing that 
was wonderfully appealing,” 
she would recall, "was that 
my background, long before | 
had been on Broadway, was 


vaudeville and music hall. The songs they 
played me on that first day were wonderfully 
reminiscent. They had that knock-down, drag- 
out quality of the good old vaudeville songs 
and | loved them!"?? 

Andrews had reservations about only one 
song: a ballad entitled "The Eyes of Love" that 
the Sherman brothers had intended for Mary 
Poppins' theme. Andrews considered the song 
too sentimental and not very "Poppinsish." In 
searching for an alternative, the composers 
drew on an experience of Robert Sherman's 
son, who had recently been given an inocula- 
tion at school administered in a sugar lump. 
The result was one of the most popular songs 
in the film: "A Spoonful of Sugar." 

Disney offered Andrews an added incentive 
in proposing that Tony Walton be the film's de- 
sign consultant, but one obstacle remained: 
Warner Bros. was planning a film version of My 
Fair Lady and Andrews was still under con- 
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suited as Mary Poppins’ “Everyman” com- 
panion. 

British actor David Tomlinson perfectly em- 
bodied the pompous and punctilious Mr. 
Banks, whose transformation into a loving fa- 
ther provided the film's emotional core. 

For the role of Mrs. Banks, who had by now 
been reinvented as a zealous, if feather- 
brained, member of the suffragette move- 
ment, Disney wanted Glynis Johns, who had 
earlier starred in his films The Sword and the 
Rose and Rob Roy. No part had been speci- 
fied when Johns was invited to the studio to 
discuss the new film. As a result, she arrived 
expecting to be offered the title role. Disney 
defused any embarrassment by telling Johns 
that the Sherman brothers were composing a 
special number specifically for her to sing as 
Mrs. Banks and that they would play it for her 
after lunch. 

Working against the clock, the broth- 
ers adapted "Practically Perfect in Every 
Way" — an abandoned song originally intend- 
ed for Mary Poppins — and rewrote the lyrics to 
begin, "We're clearly soldiers in petticoats...” 
Johns was persuaded to accept the support- 
ing role, and "Sister Suffragette” became the 
film's first full musical number. 

Rounding out the cast was an exceptional 
lineup of British character actors: Hermione 
Baddeley, Elsa Lanchester, Arthur Treacher, and 
Reginald Owen. Veteran star of vaudeville and 
radio Ed Wynn was cast as Uncle Albert, and 
Disney invited 83-year-old Jane Darwell (winner 
of the 1940 Academy Award for Best Actress 
for The Grapes of Wrath) to come out of retire- 
ment to play the Bird Woman. 

Despite the presence of so many seasoned 
actors, it was crucial that the children, Jane 
and Michael, were convincingly portrayed. 
Disney cast two British youngsters, Karen 
Dotrice and Matthew Garber, who had fea- 
tured in the studio's recent animal picture The 
Three Lives of Thomasina. 


Disney paid equal attention to the talent 
behind the camera, assembling a crew with 
the required skills to handle a big-budget 
screen musical, including choreographers 
Marc Breaux and Dee Dee Wood, who 
were responsible for the energetic dance 
routines, and musical arranger and con- 
ductor Irwin Kostal, who had orchestrated 
West Side Story and previously worked with 
Andrews on television. Supporting design con- 
sultant Tony Walton were six-time Academy 
Award-nominated art director Carroll Clark 
and set decorator Emile Kuri, whose credits in- 
cluded War of the Worlds and 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. 


“I never saw a sad face around the 
studio... The horrible thought 
struck me — supposing the staff had 
finally conceded that I knew what 
I was doing?” 

Walt Disney 


The animation effects in the live-action nurs- 
ery scene were designed by Xavier Atencio 
and Bill Justice, while the "Jolly Holiday” se- 
auence, being a key episode in the film, em- 
ployed some of the studio's top animation tal- 
ent, including seven of the legendary "Nine 
Old Men.” Another Disney veteran, Hamilton 
Luske, headed the animation unit, while the 
special-effects wizardry of Peter Ellenshaw 
and Eustace Lycett created the film's picture- 
book vision of Edwardian London. 

Filming began on May 6, 1963, under the 
competent direction of Robert Stevenson, 
who had previously directed 10 movies and a 
couple of TV series for the studio. 

While Julie Andrews lacked the plain-Jane, 
"Dutch doll” description of Poppins in the 


26.19 Dick Van Dyke, Ed Wynn, Matthew 
Garber, and Karen Dotrice on a break 
during the *I Love to Laugh” shoot under 
the ceiling. 
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books, she succeeded in giving the char- 
acter what Disney would call “an awkward 
grace,"?^ accentuated by her brisk walk ("The 
children,” she recalled, “really had to rush 
to catch up with me!”2%) and her turned-out 
feet in the flying scenes, as depicted in Mary 
Shepard's illustrations. Travers would later 
pay tribute to Andrews' "integrity and a true 
sense of comedy," which showed that she 
had understood "the essential quality" of 
the character. 

Andrews wrote regularly to the author, 
sharing enthusiastic behind-the-scenes up- 
dates: "Dick Van Dyke is grand as Bert, He's 
extremely winning and | like to think that he 
and | look well together on screen...the chil- 
dren look adorable — Michael has the most 
expressive face...Jane is sweet and quite a 
good little actress... Ed Wynn is delightful as 
Uncle Albert — very dear — and so happy... 
Tony's costumes are a delight and I’m proud 


2620-22 The unforgettable song-and- 
dance sequence on London rooftops was 
carefully prepared in these story sketches. 
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to wear them...the orchestrations are really 
lovely ...Please don't worry about anything 
—| really think that on the whole you'd be 
pleased with the way things are going... “2” 

If anyone was worried it was Disney: the 
original budget was escalating to a point 
where he knew the film would need to gross 
$10 million in order to break even. Also con- 
cerned that the film might be too long, he 
considered cutting the lullaby “Stay Awake,” 
but bowed to pressure from Andrews and 
Travers, who felt that putting the children to 
sleep with a song telling them to stay awake 
was true to Mary Poppins' character. 

Another near casualty was Ed Wynn's laugh- 
ing-gas sequence. Self-contained, it could eas- 
ily be removed without damage to the overall 
story. However, it was full of fun and superbly 
executed special effects, and the knock-about 
vaudeville performance of the comic number 
"I Love to Laugh” was a tour de force. Disney 
re-viewed the sequence with the Shermans. 
Before it had finished, he turned to them and 
announced, “Every foot stays.” 


After 21 days of rehearsal and 105 shoot- 
ing days, involving 1,029 setups, the final day 
of filming was reached on September 6, 1963, 
with Jane Darwell's scenes as the Bird Woman. 
Mary Poppins was completed at a running 
time of 140 minutes and at a final cost of $5.4 
million. Only Disney could have brought in so 
lavish a movie at such a low price! 

Sumptuously dressed, set, and photo- 
graphed, the film moved effortlessly through its 
enchanting theme, aided by a deftly written 
script filled with moments of broad comedy, 
subtle wit, and restrained poignancy, and em- 
bellished by a score of staggering brilliance: 
16 songs — from haunting ballads to roistering 
marches — half of which instantly became 
and have remained standards. There was the 
showstopping, knees-up dance routine on 
the rooftops of London and the vibrant "Jolly 
Holiday” sequence in which Mary Poppins and 
Berr cavort in company with animated pen- 
guins and pearly buskers. 

When the invitations went out for the world 
premiere at Grauman's Chinese Theatre, 
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a significant name was missing from the list 
of invitees: P.L. Travers. Indefatigable to the 
last, she wired Disney saying she was on her 
way to Hollywood and requesting details of 
the time and venue. "An invitation came 
back by return," she subsequently reported, 
adding, "Never underestimate the power of 
a woman! "?? 


*You have made a great many 
pictures that have touched the 
hearts of the world. but you have 
never made one so wonderful, 
so magical, so joyous as Mary 
Poppins!” 

Samuel Goldwyn, writing to Walt Disney 


In the same letter, she confided her reaction to 
eventually seeing the film: "As chalk is to 
cheese so is the film to the book... Tears ran 
on my cheeks because it was all so distort- 
ed... was so shocked that | felt | would never 
write —let alone smile — again! Disney and the 
writers were all consternation...” 
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A paragraph later, however, Travers prag- 
matically added, “I made up for it later with 
heavy praises for them and the inward injunc- 
tion to myself that nobody weeps on the way 
to the bank. | shall get used to it... “°° 

The New York premiere followed at the 
5,933-seat Radio City Music Hall, and again 
the author was in attendance. The speed 
with which Travers recovered from the tear- 
inducing effects of the Hollywood screening 
prompted her lawyer to write, "What a hum- 
bug you are. If the premiere had really caused 
you such distress why are you going to it again 
in New York and again in London — and again 
in Istanbul! ^?! 

Although in later years she repeatedly 
gave the impression to her liagterary admirers 
that she remained deeply distressed by the 
film, the truth is that she had agreed to many 
aspects of the story's transition from page to 
screen that she would later denounce. What 
is more, in the 1980s, despite still being widely 
reported as hating the film, Travers began col- 
laborating on a sequel for Disney; a project 
That eventually resulted in the 2018 feature film 
Mary Poppins Returns. 

The reviews, in 1964, were effusive: The 
Saturday Review praised Mary Poppins as 


"one of the most magnificent pieces of en- 
tertainment ever to come from Hollywood.” 
Despite occasional critiques — dismissing 
the film as “a great marshmallow-covered 
cream-puff"*?* or suggesting it be renamed 
"Lollipoppins" —the majority agreed with the 
New York Herald Tribune that it was "a charm- 
ing, imaginative and technically superb movie 
musical, sparkling with originality, melody and 
magical performances. ^? 

Then came the industry recognition: first 
a Golden Globe Award for Best Actress for 
Julie Andrews, winning out against My Fair 
Lady's Audrey Hepburn — the actress Travers 
had once hoped would play Mary Poppins. 
Andrews began her acceptance with the 
quip: "I'd like to thank the person who made it 
all possible — Mr. Jack Warner!” 

Andrews was similarly triumphant in be- 
ing voted Best Actress at the 37th Academy 
Awards (where Hepburn went unnomi- 
nated), while the film garnered a stagger- 
ing total of 13 nominations, the most for any 
film since Ben Hur. Poppins lost out to My Fair 
Lady for the Best Picture and Best Director 
awards, but won Best Song ("Chim Chim 
Cher-ee”) and Best Score for Richard and 
Robert Sherman. The Oscar for Best Editing 


went to Poppins’ Cotton Warburton, while 
Messrs. Luske, Ellenshaw, and Lycett collected 
the award for Best Visual Effects, A special 
award went to Disney's long-term associate, 
Ub Iwerks, for the development of the techni- 
cal process used to combine live action and 
animation. 

Reviewing Mary Poppins in The New York 
Times, Bosley Crowther had described it as “a 
most wonderful, cheering movie... its splices 
and seams fairly splitting with Poppins mar- 
vels...” He added, “Of course, it is sentimen- 
tal. And, as Mary Poppins says, ‘Practically 
perfect people never permit sentiment to 
muddle their feelings.” But being not practi- 
cally perfect, | find it irresistible. Plenty of other 
adults will feel the same way. And, needless to 
say, so will the kids. "36 

And so they have, for over 50 years. Mary 
Poppins was arguably Walt Disney's greatest 
professional and personal *riumph in a ca- 
reer of many astonishing achievements. The 
man who had worried whether the film would 
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break even saw its worldwide earnings soar to 
$67 million. 

What no one could have known in the wake 
of the film's phenomenal success was that, 
two years later, the man who had made it 
his quest to bring Mary Poppins to the screen 
would be gone... 


26.23 Famed matte painter Peter 
Ellenshaw captured this view of the 
rooftops of London. Smoke effects were 
later added by the effects team. 
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Willy Nilly Silly Old Bear 


By Brian Sibley 


There was a time when Mickey Mouse, after 
some 40 years as Disney's most internation- 
ally famous and exhaustively merchandised 
character, was eclipsed by a very British 
bear— Winnie the Pooh. 

Pooh's movie career began with a short 
26-minute film, Winnie the Pooh and the 
Honey Tree, released in 1966, during the last 
year of Walt Disney's life. But the filmmaker's 
interest in A. A. Milne's famous children's sto- 
ries about Christopher Robin and his teddy 


bear had begun almost 30 years earlier 
when, following the success of Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, he began pursuing 
the film rights to a number of estoblished 
literary works. In 1938, an approach was 
made to Milne's London agents with regard 
to two properties: Toad of Toad Hall, his play 
based on Kenneth Grahame's The Wind in 
the Willows, and his books Winnie-the-Pooh 
(spelled by Milne with hyphens) and The 
House at Pooh Corner. 


Milne's stories were based on the personali- 
ties of the toys in the nursery of his young son, 
Christopher Robin, and were decorated with 
iconic illustrations by Ernest H. Shepard. It was 
well known at the Disney studio that a num- 
ber of the animators were devotees of Milne 
and Shepard's work, but if Disney was aware 
of this, he chose not to discuss his interest in 
The property with any of his staff, either when 
making his initial rights request or during subse- 
quent attempts made over the next 20 years. 

It is perhaps surprising that Disney so assidu- 
ously pursued the rights to the Pooh stories, es- 
pecially after the harsh critical reception giv- 
en to his 1951 version of Alice in Wonderland 
which, like Milne's books, was considered by 
many an unassailable classic. 


27.01 Poster copy for Winnie the Pooh 
and the Honey Tree (1966) was intended 
to appeal to readers of the books. 

27.02 Posters for Winnie the Pooh and 
the Blustery Day (1968) prominently 
featured the previously omitted Tigger 
and Piglet. 

27.03-05 Film frames from the live-action 
title sequence (o Winnie the Pooh and the 
Hioney Tree and scenes from the film, 
featuring Eeyore the donkey and an 
example of Pooh's problematic predica- 
ments resulting from his fondness for 
honev. 
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A.A. Milne died in 1956 and, two years 
later, his widow sold the theatrical rights to 
the Pooh stories to NBC television. In October 
1960, an episode of The Shirley Temple Show 
was devoted to a 50-minute presentation 
of the Pooh stories narrated by Temple and 
acted out by the famous Baird Marionettes. 
The following year, the rights reverted to the 
Milne estate and were finally acquired by 
Disney. 

Actor Junius Matthews, at the time record- 
ing the voice of Archimedes the Owl for The 
Sword in the Stone, may have given further 
encouragement to Disney's plans. Matthews 
had played Rabbit in a radio broadcast of 
the Pooh stories and, as he put it, “ballynoo’d 
Milne constantly” around the studio.! 


27.06-08 Film frames from Winnie the 
Pooh and the Blustery Day show Tigger's 
arrival in the forest, Pooh's nightmare 
about honey-stealing heffalumps, and 
the subsequent *hero party," which 
Christopher Robin gives for Piglet and 
Pooh. 

27.09 Visual development by a Disney 
Studio artist for the opening live-action 
title sequence set in Christopher Robin's 
nursery. 

27.10 This concept art depicts the various 
episodes of Pooh's adventures as if they 
were individual books. 
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However, Disney was unable to proceed 
with the project since they had no U.S. mer- 
chandising rights in the Pooh characters, 
those having been sold by Milne in 1930. 
Negotiations with the rights holders eventually 
resulted in Disney making the first of several 
licensing agreements and, in 1964, story dis- 
cussions eventually began. 

These led to a radical change in plan, with 
Disney postponing the idea of a feature- 
length film in favor of a “featurette” — a 
26-minute, extended short cartoon — that, if 
successful, might serve as a prelude to a lon- 
ger Pooh film. 

It has been suggested that Disney was 
anxious about whether Milne's books were 
sufficiently well-known to domestic audi- 
ences, but this seems unlikely in view of their 
phenomenal popularity in the States. The 
American edition of Winnie-the-Pooh had 
sold 150,000 copies within the first year of 
publication. The House at Pooh Corner had 
proved equally successful and two decades 
later, Christopher Robin Milne's original toy 
animals had crossed the Atlantic and toured 
the States, insured for $50,000, while Maurice 
Evans and Jimmy Stewart both made much- 
loved gramophone recordings of the stories. 

What is more likely is that Disney was con- 
cerned that the Pooh books didn't easily pro- 
vide the characteristic plot essentials usually 
found in his features: romance and drama, 
with some element of peril and the inevitable 
threat of a villain. 

Disney's next unexpected decision was to 
hand the project to animators who were less 
than enchanted by Milne's honey-loving ted- 
dy bear, rather than the studio's Pooh fans. 

Wolfgang (“Woolie”) Reitherman, an ani- 
mator noted for specializing in action, was 
especially frustrated at being made director 
of the film, while Frank Thomas, Ollie Johnston, 
and Milt Kahl, who knew and loved the books, 
were baffled at being passed over. The ani- 


mation team included only two of Disney's 
famed "Nine Old Men” — John Lounsbery and 
Eric Larson. 

Frank Thomas later expressed the view that 
Disney was fearful that if he and other enthusi- 
asts had "got hold of it we would want to stay 
too close to the book and that... would make 
for something too precious.“? 

Ollie Johnston's take on the decision was 
that Disney was "keen to turn the Pooh ma- 
terial into something that would be recogniz- 
able as a Disney movie.^? If that was the case, 
then Woolie Reitherman, adept at delivering 
whatever Disney asked of him and unencum- 
bered by a slavish appreciation of Milne, was 
the ideal choice. 

Early casualties of the adaptation process 
were the "hums” of Pooh: simple, unaffect- 
ed rhymes (such as might be thought up by 
"a bear of very little brain^) had featured in 
numerous recordings. Abandoning Milne's 
verses, Disney commissioned new songs from 
his recently appointed resident tunesmiths, 
Richard M. and Robert B. Sherman. 

The Sherman brothers later confessed that 
Their initial reaction to the Pooh books was 
that that they were little more than "kiddie 
nonsense."^ However, while working on the 
score for Mary Poppins, a chance conversa- 
tion with Tony Walton, the film's English-born 
design consultant (and then-husband of Julie 
Andrews), resulted in their changing their 
opinion. Walton, who had loved the Pooh sto- 
ries from childhood, revealed that, as a chub- 
by youngster feeling insecure, he had found 
a friend in the bear with a tendency toward 
being overweight. 

Walton's enthusiasm was infectious and the 
Shermans began to "fall in love with Pooh"5 
and find the necessary inspiration for their 
songs that, like Milne's hums, were intentional- 


27.11 The Pooh films feature a storybook 
with pages that turn and have animated 
illustrations. 


34 Winnie-the-Pow.. 


I am a Bear of No Brain at All.” 

“Am 1?” said Pooh hopefully. And then he bright- 
encd up suddenly. 

“Anyhow,” he said, "it is nearly Luncheon Time.” 
And then he thought a little and said, “Oh, no, I 
did. I forgot.” Indeed, he had eaten most of the jar 
of honey at the bottom was something mysterious, 
a shape and no more. But as he got nearer to it his 
nose told him that it was indeed honey, and his 
tongue came out and began to polish up his mouth, 
ready for it. And there was a little left in the jar. 


Rabbit said, "Honey or condensed milk with your 
bread?" he was so excited that he said, "Both," and 
then, so as not to seem grecdy, he added, “But don't 
bother about the bread, please. So what about a 


mouth ful of something?” 


27.11 
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ly simple. In their book, Walt’s Time, the broth- 
ers recalled, "The songs we wrote for the Pooh 
films are all light and feathery."^ Nevertheless, 
they also noted, "We never lost sight that, as 
Milnesque as we were trying to be, we had to 
be Disney, too. "? 

In accomplishing the Disney-fication of 
Milne, Woolie Reitherman faced several 
immediate hurdles: apart from the virtual 
absence of drama, there was the innate 
Englishness of Milne's often quirky prose. "The 
adaptation problems were many,” reflected 
one of the film's story team, Ralph Wright, 
"how to keep the original Milne style and still 
make it understandable to the American au- 
dience and not upset the British. "? 

What they wisely seized upon was the sym- 
biotic relationship between Milne's writing and 
Shepard's line illustrations, with their disarming- 


ly simple characterizations contrasted with de- 
tailed, crosshatched backgrounds. The solution 
was to tell the stories through the physical me- 
dium of the books, with Pooh and the others 
moving from page to page and, on occasion, 
interacting with the text. This approach, com- 
bined with the choice of the rich English tones 
of Sebastian Cabot as narrator, would prove 
the film's salvation and mitigated its more no- 
ticeable departures from the original. 

The screenplay was based on the open- 
ing chapters of Milne's first book and re- 
sponsible for the adaptation, in addition to 
Ralph Wright, were a number of experienced 
Studio hands, including Ken Anderson, Larry 
Clemmons, and Xavier Atencio together with 
considerable input from Disney himself. 

As a result, the gentle humor of the books 
was frequently “beefed up" with gags that 


27.12 


would not have been out of place in a Goofy 
or Donald Duck short, When, for example, 
Pooh gets stuck in Rabbit's front door, Rabbit 
decorates Pooh's rear end as a framed 
moose head with antlers, rather than follow- 
ing the prosaic option of the book, in which 
Rabbit uses Pooh's legs as a clotheshorse on 
which to hang his towels. 

But the major change to the original that 
would dramatically impact the fiim's recep- 
tion in Pooh’s homeland was the introduc- 
tion of a character not only alien to Milne’s 
Hundred Acre Wood, but also the British 
Isles — a gopher! Of course, the books had 
featured a kangaroo and a tiger but they, like 
Poch, Piglet, and Eeyore, were toy animals, 
whereas the Gopher was a real animal like 
Milne's Rabbit and Owl. Reitherman defend- 
ed the introduction of the buck-toothea in- 


terloper as possessing a "folksy, all-American, 
grassroots image.” 

An excavation expert who repeatedly 
reminds the audience that he is "not in the 
book, you know," Gopher talked with a cli- 
chéd "old timer" whistling speech impedi- 
ment provided by Howard Morris, well known 
as Ernest T. Bass, the roistering mountain man 
on The Andy Griffith Show. 

Voices for the authentic Milne characters 
were provided by Junius Matthews, repris- 
ing his radio role as Rabbit; Hal Smith as Owl: 
Disney regular Barbara Luddy (Lady in Lady 
and the Tramp and Merryweather in Sleeping 
Beauty) speaking for Kanga; and story man 
Ralph Wright delivering Eeyore's few lugubri- 
ous lines in basso profondo. 

Veteran Disney voice talent Sterling Hollo- 
way received the best role of his long career 
as the title character, and his wistfully inno- 
cent naiveté was especially successful in his 
interaction with Sebastian Cabot's storyteller. 

Although referred to in the Sherman broth- 
ers' theme song, a noted absentee from the 
original books was the character of Pooh's 
devoted companion, Piglet. When the film 
was released in 1966 to support the Disney 
live-action comedy The Ugly Dachshund, it 
was the Pooh featurette that grabbed the 
headlines — at least in Britain. "It appears,” 
wrote London's Daily Mail in outrage, "that 
in the Very Unenchanted Forest of film com- 
merce, a gopher is worth more than a Piglet.”'° 

The journalists of Fleet Street had a field 
day with what the Mail hyperbolically de- 
scribed as Disney's "extraordinary attack on 
one of the last proud remnants of the British 
Empire.” 

Felix Barker, film critic for London’s The 
Evening News, was especially incensed that 


27.12 Early concepts for the film, such as 
this one, incorporated elements from 
Ernest H. Shepard’s original illustrations. 
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Christopher Robin was depicted with an 
American accent — in fact, that of Bruce 
Reitherman, son of the director. Aware that 
the film was to be screened as a curtain 
raiser to the 1966 Royal Film Performance of 
Born Free, Barker spearheaded an assault on 
Disney, cabling the company: 

REGRET EXCERPTS FROM CHRISTOPHER 
ROBIN SHORT SHOWN HERE GIVE HIM 
AN AMERICAN ACCENT STOP BEG TO 
POINT OUT THIS CHARACTER VIRTUALLY 
ENGLISH FOLK-HERO STOP SUCH TREATMENT 
BOUND TO CAUSE CRITICISM STOP PLEASE 
CONSIDER REDUBBING BEFORE ROYAL FILM 
SHOW STOP.'? 

There was no response from Disney, but 
Barker continued his campaign: pointing out 
that The House at Pooh Corner was not the 
work of Damon Runyon and asking if Walt 
would have dared to give Johnny Appleseed 
an English accent. Eventually, after several 


weeks' silence on jhe part of the studio, it 
emerged that the only print of Winnie the 
Pooh and the Honey Tree in Britain had been 
recalled to Burbank. "Disney is going to re-dub 
the voice!" Barker announced triumphantly. 
"Long live Uncle Walt! Rule Britannia! ^"? 

Reflecting on this minor cause célébre, 
Disney writer Ralph Wright observed (presum- 
ably in his gloomy Eeyore voice), "It was the 
old story of trying to please everybody and 
failing to do so." '4 

The books' original illustrator, Ernest H. 
Shepard, called the film a "complete trav- 
esty, "5 but Milne's widow was reportedly 
delighted with it — as, indeed, were most 
moviegoers and many critics. "The Disney 
technicians responsible for this beguiling min- 
iature," wrote Howard Thompson in The New 
York Times, "have had the wisdom to dip right 
into the Milne pages, just as Pooh paws after 
honey... we can only hope 'Winnie the Pooh 


and the Honey Tree’ means a 
whole series to come.” 

And, indeed, work was soon “a 
in hand on a sequel, provi- 
sionally entitled “Winnie the 
Pooh and the Heffalumps, ” 
but eventually released in 1968 
as Winnie the Pooh and the 
Blustery Day. 

By now. Walt Disney was 
gone, but Woolie Reitherman 
learned from the problems 
with Honey Tree and avoided 
repeating its mistakes: the 
animation team was strength- 
ened by some of the studio’s best artists, in- 
cluding Frank Thomas, Ollie Johnston, and Milt 
Kahl; the story followed the Milne originals with 
greater fidelity; Christopher Robin was now 
spoken for by British-born Jon Walmsley (best- 
known for his role as Jason in the TV drama 
series The Waltons); and although the Gopher 
made a final defiant cameo appearance, 
the previously ignored Piglet was prominently 
featured, voiced with appropriate diffidence 
by John Fiedler. 

The use of the animated book device was 
again skillfully employed, with words being 
blown off the page by the wind or washed 
away by heavy rain. The Sherman brothers’ 
songs effortlessly moved the plot along with 
one number “Heffalumps and Woozles,” 
accompanying an imaginative fantasy se- 
quence recalling Dumbo's "Pink Elephants on 
Parade.” One of the brothers’ most effective 
and memorable numbers, “The Wonderful 
Thing About Tiggers,” introduced a stripy 
newcomer who bounced around with an en- 
gagingly eccentric voice provided by the cel- 
ebrated ventriloquist Paul Winchell, and was 
clearly a new Disney star. 

For a small film, Blustery Day was hugely suc- 
cessful and deservedly garnered that year’s 
Academy Award for Best Animated Short Film. 


27.14 27.15 


A third film, Winnie the Pooh and Tigger 
Too (as its title suggests, building on Tigger’s 
popularity), followed in 1974 and, three years 
later, the trilogy was combined as The Many 
Adventures of Winnie the Pooh. Rounded off 
with a touching epilogue based on the clos- 
ing chapter of Milne’s The House at Pooh 
Corner, this was the feature-length film that 
Disney had first considered almost 40 years 
earlier. 

With a further short, Winnie the Pooh and 
a Day for Eeyore, and three decades of TV 
shows and features, including The Tigger 
Movie, Piglet’s Big Movie, Pooh's Heffalump 
Movie and, most recently, Winnie the Pooh 
(not to mention Disney’s theme park attrac- 
tions), A.A. Milne’s “silly old bear” has pro- 
vided Disney with an enduringly successful 
franchise. 


27.13 Development art including early 
versions of Piglet and Tigger, who did not 
appear until the second film. 

27.14-15 Tigger’s bounciness provided the 
artists with a dynamic character with 
potential for action-packed animation. 
Animation Artist: Milt Kahl. 
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The Jungle Book 


(1967) 


Synopsis ' : 

The last animated feature Walt Disney 
personally oversaw, The Jungle Book marked 
a transition in the studio's approach to 
filmmaking, as the artists shifted fom polished 
storytelling to an emphasis on character 
moments. A perennial fan favorite, the film is 
celebrated for the extraordinary animation by 
four of the studio's “Nine Old Men”: Ollie 
Johnston, Milt Kahl, John Lounsbery, and Frank 
Thomas. Younger generations of animators 
continue to study the subtle acting and deeply 
felt relationship between Mowgli and Baloo, 
and the freewheeling fun of the duet between 
Baioo and King Louie. The film was criticized 
when it was released for taking liberties with 
the original Kipling stories. Audiences proved 
untroubled by those liberties: the film scored 
a huge hit, especially in Europe, and its 
popularity has never waned. 


U.S. RELEASE October 18, 1967 


TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS Technicolor, 
1.33:1, 78 minutes 


Voices 

BALOO PHIL HARRIS 

BAGHEERA SEBASTIAN CABOT 
KING LOUIE LOUIS PRIMA 

SHERE KHAN GEORGE SANDERS 
KAA STERLING HOLLOWAY 
COLONEL HATHI J. PAT O'MALLEY 
MOWGLI BRUCE REITHERMAN 


Be Fo 
WINIFRED VERNA FELTON j 


¡BABY ELEPHANT CLINT HOWARD - | 


VULTURES CHAD STUART, LORD TIM HUDSON, 

J. PAT O'MALLEY, DIGBY WOLFE 

AKELA JOHN ABBOTT | 
RAMA BEN WRIGHT M 
GIRL DARLEEN CARR 


Crew | 
DIRECTOR WOLFGANG REITHERMAN 

DIRECTING ANIMAT KAHL. FRANK 
THOMAS, OLLIE JOHNSTE GN LOO 
STORY LARRY CLEMMONS. RALPH WRIGHT, | 
KEN ANDERSON, VANCE GERRY, INSPIRED BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING'S MOWGLI STORIES _ 
CHARACTER ANIMATION HAL KING, ERIC 
LARSON, WALT STANCHFIELD, ERIC CLEWORTH, 
FRED HELLMICH, JOHN EWING, DICK LUCAS 
BACKGROUND STYLING ALBERT DEMPSTER 
BACKGROUNDS BILL LAYNE, ART RILEY, RALPH 
HULETT, THELMA WITMER, FRANK ARMITAGE 
LAYOUT DON GRIFFITH, BASIL DAVIDOVICH, 

DALE BARNHART, TOM CODRICK, SYLVIA ROEMER 
EFFECTS ANIMATION DAN MACMANUS 

MUSIC GEORGE BRUNS 

SONGS ROBERT B. SHERMAN AND RICHARD M. 
SHERMAN, “THE BARE NECESSITIES,” TERRY 
GILKYSON, SUNG BY PHIL HARRIS 
ORCHESTRATIONS WALTER SHEETS 

PRODUCTION MANAGER DON DUCKWALL 

FILM EDITORS TOM ACOSTA. NORMAN CARLISLE 
SOUND ROBERT O. COOK 

MUSIC EDITOR EVELYN KENNEDY 
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The Last Hurrah 


By Charles Solomon 


“Finally, one day in Sweat Box, Milt Kahl 
cornered Walt and said, "What the hell is 
this story about?’ Walt said, 'Don't worry, 
Milt, we'll get the story.’ At a later meeting, 
Walt sat in the front row, turned around, 
and told us about the little girl, and how 
the kid sees her. Nothing we had ever 
thought about was so corny, nothing! If 
somebody else had told it to you, he'd 
have been kicked out of the studio! But 
it worked."! 


Disney artist Vance Gerry 


Although it scored a hit in both the United 
States and Europe, The Jungle Book has the 
unhappy distinction of being the last ani- 
mated feature Wait Disney personally over- 
saw. The film also marked a turning point in 
studio history, as the artists shifted away from 
the compelling storytelling that had been a 
Disney hallmark and began concentrating on 
the relationships between the characters. 
The Jungle Book stories have remained 
popular since Rudyard Kipling published them 
in 1894-95, For years, story artist Bill Peet had 


tried to persuade Disney to film the book: the 
t animal characters would work well in anima- 
t tion. When Peet completed the screenplay 
f for The Sword in the Stone, Walt obtained the 
r rights from the Kipling estate, and Peet set to 
. work on a treatment. 

Peet's dark retelling, dated April 23, 1963, 
| incorporated incidents and characters from 
| most of the eight Mowgli stories in the col- 
lection. In this version, Mowgli spent time in 
the Man Village, but returned to the jungle. 
| Buldeo, the village hunter, forced Mowgli to 
lead him to the treasure in a ruined city. Shere 
Khan attacked and killed Buldeo; Mowgli shot 
the tiger with Buldeo's rifle. Peet also added 
some characters, including Ishtar the vulture, 
a nearsighted rhinoceros, and the orangutan 
king of the monkeys. 

Although Peet's story was darker in tone 
than the final film, his vivid preliminary sketch- 
es set the personalities and looks for most 


28.08 


28.09 


of the main characters. In Peet's drawings, 
Bagheera already has an air of propriety. 
Baloo, "the big, serious, old brown bear”? 
who taught Mowgli the Law of the Jungle, is a 
laughing, wide-bottomed bruin: "sort of a jolly 
version of Brer Bear. "? Peet apparently sug- 
gested playing with the phrase "bare necessi- 
ties," which led to the song by Terry Gilkyson. 

Pre-production on The Jungle Book was ap- 
parently stormy. In a memo dated January 
20, 1964, director Woolie Reitherman told 
Peet he had spoken with Walt about a discus- 
sion they'd had the previous day. Reitherman 
felt that, in addition to settling on the voice 
and personality of Baloo and Bagheera, they 
needed to recognize “(the contribution the 


28.01 Film poster. 

28.02-07 Film frames. 

28.08 A character size comparison chart 
includes Rocky the Rhino, who was later 
dropped from the film. 

28.09 The cover of the book in the title 
sequence may reflect Victorian design. 
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28.10 Bagheera watches as the Pack meets 
at the Council Rock to discuss Mowgli's 
future in this concept art piece. 

28.11 Mowgli serenades the moon with his 


adopted brothers, who play a larger role 
in the book. 
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j animators and the Music Room make to your 
1 Story and their right to have a voice in these 
| decisions. Remember you are not going to 
3 animate the picture. That is our problem and 
; a tough one, too." 

Reitherman concluded, "It might be well 
to reflect that a cartoon feature represents 
' two years of arduous effort on everyone's 
; part and we'll never put a ‘fun’ picture on the 
ı screen if we don't all have ‘fun’ and enthusi- 
. asm while we're making it. "4 

Many stories circulate about why Bill Peet 
quit the film, Some artists say he angered 
Walt by trying to make the film his own; Peet 
said he and Walt quarreled over the voice 
for Bagheera. On November, 18, 1964, Peet 
resigned from the studio to concentrate on 
writing and illustrating children's books, some- 
thing he had planned to do after The Jungle 
Book was completed. His departure was a se- 
rious loss, as Peet was the studio's best story 
man, second only to Walt himself. 

Disney put Larry Clemmons, a former radio 
gag writer, in charge of the story, with a crew 
that included Ralph Wright, Ken Anderson, 
and Vance Gerry. Gerry commented, “(After 
Peet quit), we got a writer named Larry 
Clemmons. We worked with him on a script, 
which we would send to 
Walt and he would say yes 
or no. When we got the 
script down, we'd make 
the storyboards, which was 
absolutely the wrong way 
to do it, but Walt was busy, 
| guess. Clemmons was very 
good at getting voices and 
talent and very good at writ- 
ing. But everyone accused 
him of being a radio writer, 
because he was a radio 
writer. He wrote in terms of 
adio and it was difficult to 
nake cartoons that way.”* 


As the crew moved away from Peet's treat- 
ment, the story grew more upbeat. The art- 
ists essentially jettisoned the original stories, 
except for the names and species of the 
characters. Baloo turned into “that shiftless, 
two-bit jungle bum.”* The suave Bagheera 
became a fussy, schoolmarmish cat: Kaa, the 
ancient and wise python, a sibilant comic vil- 
lain. Hathi the elephant turned into a pomp- 
ous retired British army officer. These changes 
led Time magazine to comment, “The Jungle 
Book is based on Kipling in the same way that 
a fox hunt is based on foxes.”” 


“Around the world, Jungle Book is a 
crowd-pleaser: you watch the great 
performances and the wonderful 
music, and they hold up.” 

Eric Goldberg 


A memo about possible voices for the char- 
acters from August 31, 1965, lists Hans Conried, 
Sabu, and Frank Gorshin for Bagheera; Harry 
von Zell, Jim Backus, and Thurl Ravenscroft for 
Baloo. Disney suggested Phil Harris after see- 
ing him perform at a benefit. Milt Kahl, one of 
the four members of the "Nine Old Men” who 
worked on the film, said, "We were trying to 
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keep the flavor of Kipling, but when Phil Harris 
came in, Kipling went out the window — and 
Walt just loved it. "* 

For the first time in a Disney feature, the 
voice actors dictated the appearance of 
many of the characters. Phil Harris’ tipsy 
swinger persona suggested a model for 
Baloo; Shere Khan, the arrogant tiger, resem- 
bles George Sanders. Film historian Leonard 
Maltin comments, *...when one is watching 
(and listening to) Baloo, one is not thinking 
about a bear, one is thinking about Phil Harris. 
Similarly, Louis Prima and George Sanders 
are so striking on the sound track that it's 
difficult to get involved with their characters 
on screen."? 

Eric Goldberg, who animated the mercu- 
rial Genie in Aladdin — largely a caricature 
of comedian Robin Williams — counters, "| 


think there's some precedent: you can cer- 
tainly see bits of Ed Wynn and Jerry Colonna 
in the Mad Hatter and March Hare in Alice in 
Wonderland." 9 

Kahl, who did the final design and anima- 
tion of Shere Khan, reflected, "Shere Khan isn't 
really a caricature of Sanders, but if you have 
a voice like that and know Sanders, you can't 
help having a resemblance — there's no way 
to avoid it, When we started the picture, we 
were thinking about a more two-dimensional 
villain, like Jack Palance. Then Ken Anderson 
did a drawing of a tiger with Basil Rathbone in 
mind — a supercilious character, who was kind 
of above it all. He became quite a powerful 
character — so polite and understated.^" 

“The animation of Shere Khan is a real 
statement," says Andreas Deja, who ani- 
mated Scar in The Lion King. "It's one of those 


Ken Anderson 
Sept. - 1965 - 


SHERE KHAN - THE NON-MANEATING TIGER 
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PHYSICAL ATTRIBUTES: 

He is huge, rangy and powerful. He has been too fat, but now his 
skin hangs loosely on him due to a rigid self-imposed vegetable diet. 
He is toothless with the exception of one large protruding lower fang. 
His claws are &11 in good working order and can be sprung open like 


& switch blade knife. 


CHARACTERISTICS: 

He is exceedingly vain and proud of his title SHERE KHAN, which means 
Lord of the Jungle. The reason for his diet was that he was getting 
too fat for his suit. Now he points with pride to the beautiful pin 
stripes and tóp grade material. He is noxiously proud of his will 
power and of the fact that he is now a non-man-eating man eater. 

Man, he explains, is too full of calories. He knows exactly how 


many calories per man at a glance - fat or thin, and permits himself 


(continued) 


28.13 Ken Anderson's sketches, drawn 
quickly on a legal pad and taped 

to a page of notes, set the personality 
Jor Shere Khan. 


28.12 Five of the “Nine Old Men”: 
Milt Kahl. Ollie Johnston. John 
Lounsbery, Frank Thomas, and 
Woolie Reitherman. 


28.13 
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moments where the animator just clicks, like 
Tytla clicked with Chernabog in "Night on 
Bald Mountain.' Shere Khan is a tiger who's 
above it all: he's more of a thinker and some- 
body who's kind of having fun being evil." '? 

The artists discovered that the arrogance 
Kahl suggested in his drawings was not a pose 
for Sanders. Ollie Johnston recalled that over 
lunch at the studio, Larry Clemmons asked 
the actor if he would like a drawing of Shere 
Khan. "He said that would be all right. He 
went on eating and Larry says, 'Would you 
like Walt to sign it?’ And he says, ‘How utterly 
absurd!” Nobody was important to him, that's 
the only way | can see it... But he fitted that 
part so perfectly," !? 

The same sense of caricature extended to 
the new characters, especially King Louie. 
Peet had done the first sketches of him as an 
orangutan, although the ape is indigenous to 


28.14 


Borneo, not India. The final design and anima- 
tion pushed the character in the direction of 
Louis Prima, the singer who provided his voice. 
The jitterbug duet between Baloo and King 
Louie to "| Wan'na Be Like You" is a high point 
of the film. 

"| would say 90 percent of the animation of 
King Louie was done by Milt Kahl and Frank 
Thomas. You pair those two guys and you al- 
ways get something great," says Deja. "If you 
study it, there are two different philosophies 
and styles at work, but it feels seamless." 

"King Louie has those short little legs and 
that big belly that keeps bouncing up and 
down during Frank's dance sequence," he 


28.14 Layout artist Sylvia Roemer looks 
over Ken Anderson's artwork. 

28.15 Robert B. Sherman, Louis Prima, 
and Richard M. Sherman at a recording 
session. 


adds. "Milt came up with one key pose where 
he introduces himself to Mowgli and says 
"That's me!” He's standing on one hand and 
he's pointing at himself with the other three 
hands. He's completely balanced: if a big 
ape could execute that move, it would look 
like those drawings. "^ 

It proved more difficult to design the py- 
thon Kaa, as many people find snakes repel- 
lent. The artists set his head at a right angle to 
his body to suggest a neck. They turned the 
reptile's triangular head into a boxy rectan- 
gle with a snout, and moved his eyes from the 
sides of his head to the top. 

In the Kipling story, the python performs a 
sinuous dance that mesmerizes the monkeys 
who have kidnapped Mowgli; the studio art- 
ists gave the character hypnotic eyes that 
change colors. As the voice of Kaa, Disney 
veteran Sterling Holloway elongated the "s" 
sounds, delighting the animators and contrib- 
uting to the comic villain's personality. 


Frank Thomas and Ollie Johnston recalled, 
'As quickly as suggestions were made, Sterling 
was able to make the new words come alive 
by the way he read them. We wrote and re- 
wrote and he made suggestions, and togeth- 
er we decided that this snake's weakness was 
that he could not keep his mouth shut when 
he was ahead. Just when he had everything 
he wanted, he had to overplay his hand and 
lose it all. "5 


“The way Walt structured his films 
was, ‘Find the entertaining 
sequences and I'll weave a story 
around them.’ He did that on 
Jungle Book.” 


Vance Gerry 


Peet’s preliminary sketches of a bald vulture 
were refined, and the artists added three 
more buzzards whose feathers suggested 
the mop-top look of The Beatles and other 
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British Invasion bands. The scraggly quar- 
tet's song was originally a rock number with 
a pronounced guitar riff, but eventually 
turned into something that was considered 
more timeless: an incongruous borbershop 
arrangement. 

The artists dropped Peet's hot-tempered 
rhino. Comedian Frank Fontaine, who was 
known for his Crazy Guggenheim character 
on The Jackie Gleason Show, supplied the 
voice for tests. Apparently an inebriated- 
sounding rhinoceros mangling the dialogue 
did not please Walt, who also realized the 
film did not need any more secondary 
characters. 


*Baloo's the uncle you want to 
have because he has all the fun. 
Bagheera wants you to go to 
school, work hard, and become 
somebody.” 


Andreas Deja 


"| hoped someday | would find two or three 
scenes that Milt had done of the rhino that 
didn't make it into the film. But it stayed just a 
model sheet he created based on Bill Peet's 
story sketches,” Deja sighs. "It's a funny-look- 
ing character with an underslung jaw and a 
really low-hanging body on short legs. | want 
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to see that character move, and I'm sure Milt 
wanted to, too.”** 

In the original stories, Baloo is Mowgli's tu- 
tor and only plays a small part in his adven- 
tures. In Peet's first treatment, he remained 
a minor, if more upbeat, character. Baloo 
began to take on a life of his own in Thomas 
and Johnston's animation. Walt liked what 
he saw and the character's role was ex- 
panded. 

“Once Baloo had become a definite indi- 
vidual, he was so entertaining it was impossi- 
ble to keep him out of the rest of the picture,” 
Thomas and Johnston explained. "Instead of 
the little cameo part that had been planned, 
he was built into the story more and more 
until he was the force that made it work. Phil 
Harris’ performance added sincerity in a col- 
orful character that gave new interest to ev- 
erything he did, but, most important, this bear 
suddenly had great warmth, something the 
picture had needed." 

Johnston later added, *...this relationship 
between the bear and the boy builds up over 
quite a bit of footage. There isn't any one 
scene that says, ‘This is the scene where the 
two of them become friends.” What we were 
striving for was to build this feeling of real af- 
fection between the two —that they needed 
each other and there was a real bond be- 


/ 
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tween them. We needed to make the audi- 
ence feel that.”'? 

Goldberg comments, "Ollie's animation of 
Baloo dancing in 'Bare Necessities' has al- 
ways floored me with how goodi it is: really 
great drawing and great animation that's 
a joy to behold. It's just a pile of drawings, 
yet it conveys so much life, so much verve, 
so much form, so much mastery. He makes it 
look easy: there's no sense of an unseen art- 
ist pushing a pencil around. The characters 
are in control of their bodies; they're alive on 
the screen. For me, the litmus test for great 
animation is whether the characters look like 
they're doing things of their own volition.”'? 

But Baloo could also express serious emotions. 
Thomas’ scenes of Raloo trying to think of c way 
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to tell Mowgli he can't continue living in the 
jungle have become a touchstone for a later 
generation of animators. The character rubs the 
back of his neck and his chest as he searches 
for a way to break the upsetting news, gestures 
that have often been imitated in recent films. 
Deja says thoughtfully, "You not only buy 
Baloo's light moments —singing and floating 
down the river — but because of the bond 
Mowgli and Baloo share, you also believe the 
dramatic sequences, where he has to tell the 
boy he's taking him to the Man Village. You 
can see in Frank's animation that the char- 


28.16-17 These moody concept ink 
drawings suggest possible moments 
during Bagheera’s attempt to take 
Mowgli to the Man Village. 
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acter is torn. He doesn't want to tell him be- 
cause he anticipates Mowali's reaction. A top 


actor like Frank can do a scene where a char- 
acter has conflicting thoughts, He said there 
was a guy he knew in the army who would do 
things when he was thinking like scratching his 
chest. Frank based the animation on real life. 
That’s why it seems so real,” 


“The way Kaa slithers off in chunks 
and angles that are timed at 
different rates...It was so good 
they used it twice.” 

Eric Goldberg 


Deja adds ruefully, "But he started something 
there that's been too inspirational to other 
animators, who've copied those gestures, "?? 
As the artists developed Baloo, the person- 
ality of Bagheera came into focus. A bear as 


expansive and carefree as Baloo needed a 
foil to provide contrast and conflict. Thomas 
and Johnston said, 
this new Baloo would help us with Bagheera. 
What could work better with a free spirit than 


We started seeing how 


a stuffy, disapproving straight man? The looser 
the bear got, the more entertaining the pan- 
ther became.”? 

Johnston later added, "There was a story 
man who always had every pencil sharpened 
and lined up on his desk, every pad of paper 
lined up, everything as neat as a pin. We fig- 
ured, that's exactly the way Bagheera would 
be. Baloo would be the guy who'd have his 
feet up on the desk and a half-eaten sand- 
wich with crumbs all over the place. He'd be 
real easygoing, the kind of guy who loved 
sensual pleasures — eating, scratching, sing- 
ing — and full of rhythm. That's the way Walt 
saw him, full of rhythm." 

When Baloo meets Mowgli and decides to 
help him stay in the jungle, Bagheera is aghast 
at the prospect of the irresponsible bear tak- 
ing charge of the vulnerable boy. Deja says, 
"Bagheera asks, 'Just how do you think he 
will survive?' Then there's that beautiful close- 


28.18-20 In these early story sketches, 
Mowgli's pleasant dreams turn into a 
nightmare as comfortable clouds are 
revealed to be Kaa's deadly coils. 

28.21 Bagheera saves Mowgli from Kaa's 
clutches in this dramatic cel setup. 


up of Frank's, where Baloo mimics Bagheera, 
‘How do you think he will survive?’ I'd never 
seen that kind of interaction in animation be- 
fore. It's an intimate, real moment that does 
more than just get a story point across." 


“Walt liked Kaa so much that he 
suggested the character be brought 
back again later in the story. 

‘If you've got some good entertain- 
ment working for you, use it!” 
Frank Thomas & Ollie Johnston 


Mowgli, the object of Bagheera's concern 
and Baloo's affection, is the least interest- 
ing member of the cast. His interactions with 
Baloo are warm and believable, but he's usu- 
ally an observer, surrounded by bigger more 
colorful personalities. Deja comments, "Most 
of the time, Mowgli reacts rather than acts. 


He's similar to Alice, who also reacts to the 
surroundings and the characters.“ 

The artists continued developing the 
characters' personalities through their anima- 
tion while the story remained sketchy at best. 
Kahl said, 


"We had four sequences in this picture ani- 
mated before we knew where the hell we 
were going with the story at all...| don't 
think anybody else could make a picture 
like this except Walt... Frank Thomas and 
| did the first night in the forest when the 
leopard was taking the boy home. We de- 
veloped Bagheera and the boy and the 
snake...Meanwhile, Ollie Johnston was 
getting into the Baloo thing and Phil Harris 
got in on it. The boy is kidnapped by the 
Bandar-log (monkeys), and we had the 
King Louie sequence. Yes, (we were work- 
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ing) from the middle out: we didn't have 
any story. We didn't have a beginning or 
any ending or anything. "^ 


The animators credit Wait with tying these 
sequences into a coherent story. But the 
plot takes a backseat to the personalities of 
the characters, which the artists also trace 
back to Walt. Johnston recalled Walt dem- 
onstrating how Baloo would move in a studio 
hallway. Kahl said, "What happened was that 
the characters started becoming rich, and 
Walt devised a story there. He had an awful 
lot to do with the richness of the characters to 
start with. "?6 

"Walt could put his fingers on the total 
theme of a picture and story so quickly," ada- 
ed Reitherman. "All the way through Jungle 
Book, | tried to go for the personalities and not 
get a complicated story. In the pictures I’ve 


made since then, l've gone for personality, 
strong characterizations, strong voices that fit 
the characters. It made the pictures ever so 
much simpler to construct. "^? 


“The warm feeling between Mowgli 
and Baloo was one of the best 
things we’ve ever done.” 


Ollie Johnston 


In subsequent Disney features, the plot was 
often reduced to a device linking superbly 
animated sequences, a trend that continued 
through The Fox and the Hound (1981). But a 
well-crafted story and vivid characters are 
not mutually exclusive: Pinocchio, Bambi, and 
Dumbo have nuancea, emotionally resonant 
characters and compelling stories. 

Goldberg comments, "Jungle Book is an 
animators’ movie. There's so much to learn 
from It. | like to think of it as 
the old artists’ last hurrah. 
That doesn’t mean they 
didn't do nice things later. 
But it's the last film in which 
Walt was personally in- 
volved, and it feels like the 
last great classic Disney 
film those guys made. ”?8 

The Jungle Book was 
also the first Disney fea- 
ture to make extensive 
reuse.of animation from 
previous films. Much of 
the animation of Colonel 
Hathi's elephant herd was 
taken from the featurette 
Goliath Il (1960). The cli- 
max of Mowgli's rescue 
from King Louie was cop- 
ied from the "Wind in the 
Willows” section of The 
Adventures of Ichabod 
and Mr. Toad (1949). 


28.22 


Animator John Ewing described getting the 
assignment from Reitherman: 


“Woolie wanted the sequence to be fast- 
paced and funny. "You know the chase 
sequence from "Wind in the Willows”?’ he 
asked. ‘Uh, yes,’ | replied, recalling only 
vaguely the sequence he was referring to. 
"Well, all you have to do is redraw the wea- 
sels into monkeys,’ Woolie said, “and Mole 
and Rat into Baloo and Bagheera.’ ‘Right,’ 
| said, trying to sound confident. ‘And the 
rolled-up paper deed to Mowgli.’ ‘Right.’ 
‘Get the drawings from the morgue,’ said 
Woolie, ‘and good luck.’ It was very, very 
hard work. Weasels into monkeys wasn't 
too difficult. But Rat into Baloo was virtually 
impossible, and the deed to Toad Hall into 
Mowgli was impossible. But | did it, and it 
worked. ”? 


28.23 


Although the practice was introduced for 
economic reasons and continued through 
The Black Cauldron (1985), the time and effort 
needed to rework the earlier drawings and 
Xerox and paint them probably cost nearly as 
much as new animation. 

The upbeat score for the film helped to car- 
ry the story. Gilkyson's “The Bare Necessities” 
was nominated for an Oscar for Best Original 
Song. But all the other songs were crafted 
by Robert and Richard Sherman, who had 
won Oscars for Best Original Score and Song 
(“Chim Chim Cher-ee^) for Mary Poppins and 
become Walt's resident composer / lyricists. 


28.22 A concept piece painting shows 
Baloo and Mowgli contentedly floating 
down a jungle stream. 

28.23 A cel-and-background setup of 
Mowgli and Baloo bonding to “The Bare 
Necessities.” 
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"| Wan'na Be Like You” still brings down the 
house whenever the film is screened. 

Kaa's song had a curious origin. The 
Sherman Brothers recalled, “Trust in Me’ ac- 
tually started out as a piece for Mary Poppins 
called 'The Land of Sand.' In that version of 
the song, Mary and the children magically 
find themselves in the middle of the Sahara 
Desert, and she sings a mysterious song 
about the visions you see in the sand. The 
scene was omitted, but the melody always 
haunted us..,so we changed the lyrics and 
revised the tune a littie (adding a lot of hiss- 
ing 's' words to the lyrics), and it became 
"Trust in Me,’”°° 


“Walt wanted Mowgli to make the 
decision himself to go to the Man 
Village; he didn't want anybody 
forcing the boy.” 


Ollie Johnston 


The death of Walt Disney on December 15, 
1966, had a shattering impact on the artists. 
Headlines around the world called it the end 
of an era; thousands of people sent letters of 
condolence to the studio. In recent history, 


28.24 


only the death of Steve Jobs has provoked 
a similar outpouring of sentiment, But the art- 
ists lost the leader they had followed for three 
decades, transforming the art of animation to . 
realize his visions. 

Kahl said succinctly, “The trouble is, Walt 
had to go and die on us. You had a person 
there who only comes along once in several 
generations. Walt was really a genius — and 
an absolutely wonderful storyteller. "^?! 

The Jungle Book opened on October 18, 
1967 — 10 months after Walt's death and 30 
years after the premiere of Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. The film scored a huge hit 
in the U.S. and Europe. It has remained a be- 
loved film ever since, one that inspired many 
young artists to become animators. 

Deja said, "Seeing Jungle Book was one of 
those jaw-dropping moments where your life 
changes because you're so infatuated with 
what you just saw. The more | thought about 
it, the more | thought | should try for this as 
a career, even though it would mean leav- 
ing my homeland and family and learning 
to speak English. Everybody thought it was a 
crazy idea, which it kind of was, But there's 
something to be said for being driven.”? 


Brad Bird, the Oscar-winning director of 
Ratatouille and The Incredibles, recalls, 
"When | saw Jungle Book, something clicked. | 
had seen animated films before, but I noticed 
these characters not only moved like the ani- 
mals they were supposed to be, they moved 
like the personalities they were supposed to 
be. Not only does this panther move like a 
panther, it moves like a stuffy panther. | real- 
ized people were figuring this out. That was a 
revelation; | said, ‘How do | do that?'"* 

Looking back over the film's often troubled 
creation, Deja reflects, "There are so many 
things that could've made the film fail. The 
biggest one, of course, was Walt dying in the 
middle of it. The whole production could've 
just collapsed without his guidance. Doing 
a film completely different from Kipling and 
Disney-fying it could have failed, as Alice did. 
Somehow, what Woolie calls "that little pic- 


ture’ because it didn't have all the bells and 
whistles found an audience." 

"The film swept the Continent because of 
the strength of the characters and the rela- 
tionships — that's where this movie shines,” 
he concludes. "| grew up in Germany, where 
everybody loves these characters. All the kids 
drew them. For me, Jungle Book would have 
to rank among the top five Disney animated 
features! ^*^ 


28.24 An early concept piece of King 
Louie capture his slovenly nature. 

The animators would later develop the 
idea of using his feet as hands. 

28.25 A cel setup of King Louie, the self- 
styled “Jungle V.I.P.” 

28.26 Louis Prima and saxophonist Sam 
Butera recording *I Wan'na Be Like You." 
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